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COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 


CHAPTEE I. 

THE ACCUSATION. 

M* i/A?!ri<5ny soon restored tlie magistrate to cons^ons- 
ness, who had looked like a second corpse in that chamber 
of death. ^ 

“ Oh, death is my house ! ” cried Villefort. 

Say rather, crime ! ** replied the doctor. 

"M. d’Avrigny,” cried Villefort, “ I^iannof tell you all 
I feel at this moment, — terror, grief, madness.” 

** Yes,” said M. d'Avrigny, with an imposing calmness ; 

‘ but I think it is now time to act. I think it is time to 
stop this torrent of mortality, I can no longer bear to be 
m possession of these secrets without the hope of seeing 
the victims and society revenged.” 

Villefort cast a gloomy look around him, *^In my 
house ! ” murmured he ; in my house I ” 

Come, magistrate,” said M. (TAvrigny, « show yourself 
a man ; as an interpreter of the law, do honoj- to your pro- 
f^on by sacrificing to it your selfish interests.” 

^You make me shudder, Doctor 1 Do you talk a 
sacrifice ? ” 

^ « I do.” 

" Do you then suspect any onel** 

: suspect no one. Death raps at your door ; it enters ; 

not blindfolded, but circumspectly, from room 
Wdl I I follow i^ coursFO, I track its j^ssage ; 
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I adopt the wisdom of ,the ancients, and feel my way, 
for my friendship for your family and my respect for 
you are as a twofold bandage over my eyes; well — ” 

''Oh! spej^, speak, Doctor; I shall have courage.” 

“Well, sir, you have in your establishment, in your 
family perhaps, one of those frightful phenomena of Avhich 
each century produces one example. Locusta and Agrip- 
pin^a, living at the same time, are an exception, which 
proves the determination^ of Providence to effect the en- 
tire ruin of the Roman empire, sullied by so many crimes. 
Brunehalt and Fredegonde are the results of the pain- 
ful struggle of civilization in its infancy, when man was 
learning to control naind, were it even by an emissary from 
the realms of darkness. All these women had been, or 
were, beautiful. The same flower of innoceiice had flour- 
/ished, or was still Nourishing on their brows, that is seen 
on the brow of the culprit in your house.” 

Viilefort cried out, clasped his hands, and looked at the 
✓ doctor with a su pplicatin g air. But the latter pursued 
without pity. ^ 

“ ' Seek whom the crime will profit/ says an axiom of 
jurisprudence.” 

Doctor,” cried Viilefort, “ alas. Doctor ! how often has 
man’s justice been deceived by those fatal words ! I know 
not why, but I feel that this crime — ” 

“ You acknowledge, then, the existence of the crime?” 

“ Yes, I see too plainly that it does exist. But I believe 
that it is aimed at me alone, and not at those who have 
perished. I apprehend an attack upon myself after all 
these strange disasters.” 

“ Oh, man ! ” murmured D^Avrigny, " the most egotistic 
of all animals, the most selfish of all creatures, who be- 
lieves the earth turns, the^sun shines, and death str jiip " 
■for him alone, — an ant cursing God from the top 
blade of grass ! And have those who have lost their 
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lives lost nothing'? — M, de Saint-Meran, Madame de 
Saint-Meran, M. Noirtier — ” 

** How ! M. Noirtier h ’’ 

‘‘Yes; do you think that harm was int^ded to that 
poor servant'? No, no; like Shakespeare’s' Polonius, he 
died for another. It was Noirtier the lemonade was in- 
tended for ; it is Noirtier, logically speaking, who drank 
it. The other drank it only by accident ; and although 
Barrois is dead, it was Noirtier whpse death w^as intended.'’ 
“ But why did it not kill my father ] ” 

“I told you why one evening in the garden, after 
Madame de Saint-Meran’s death, — because his system is 
accustomed to that very poison ; because the dose was 
trifling for him which would be fatal for another ; because 
no one knows, noS even the assassin, that for the last 
twelve months I have given M. Noirtier brucine for his 
paralytic affection ; while the assassin is not ignorant — 
and he has assui;^d himself of it by experience that 

brucine is a violent poison.” 

“ My God ! my God ! ” murmured Yillefort, wringing 

his hands. 

“ PoUow the*culprit’s steps ; he first kills M. de Saint- 
Mdran — ” 


“Oh, Doctor!” 

“ I would swear to it ; what I heard of his symptoms 
agrees too well with what I have seen in the other cases.” 
Yillefort ceased to contend, and groaned * “ He first 


kills M. de Saint-Mdran,” repeated the doctor, “then Ma- 
dame de Saint-Mdran, — a double fortune to inherit. 
Yillefort wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 


“ Listen attentively.” 
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iless tone, — M. Noirtier had once made a will against 
you, against your family^ — ^ in favor of the poor, in fact * 
M. Noirtier is spared, because nothing is expected from 
him. But has no sooner destroyed his first will and • 
made a second than for fear he should make a third, he is . 
struck down; the will was made the day before yesterday, 

I believe. You see there has been no time lost.” 

Oh, mercy, M. d'Avrigny ! ” 

No mercy, MonsieuT 1 The physician has a sacred ^ 
mission on earth ; and to fulfil it he begins at the source 
of life and goes down to the mysterious shades of death. , 
When crime has been committed, and God, doubtless in 
anger, turns away his face, it is for the physician to bring 
the culprit to justice.” 

<‘Have mercy on my chijd, Monsieur!” murmured 
Villefort. . 

You see it is yourself who have first named her, — 
you, her father.” 

Have pity on Valentine I Listen ! it is impossible. 

I would as willingly accuse myself I Valentine ! a heart 
of diamond, a lily of innocence I ” 

No pity, M. le Procureur du roi ; the crime is flagrant. 
Mademoiselle herself packed all the medicines that were 
sent to M, de Saint-Meran ; and M. de Saint-Meran is 
dead. Mademoiselle de Villefort prepared all the cool- 
ing draughts which Madame de Saint-Mdran took ; and 
Madame de Saint-Meran is dead. Mademoiselle de Ville- 
fort took from the hands of Barrois, who was sent out, 
the lemonade which M. Noirtier is accustomed to drink 
every morning; and he has escaped only by a mira- 
cle. Mademoiselle de Villefort is the culprit 1 she is 
the poisoner ! M. ie Procureur du roi, I denounce 
Mademoiselle de Villefort ; do your duty.” 

“ Doctor, I resist no longer ; I can no longer defend 
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mjself. I believe you ; but for pity’s sake, spare my life, 
ray honor! ” 

. de Yillefort,” replied the doctor, \vith increased ve- 
hemence, there are occasions when I dispense with all 
foolish human circumspection. If your daughter had com- 
mitted only one crime, and I saw her meditating another, I 
would say, ‘ Warn her, punish her, let her pass the remainder 
of her life in a convent weeping and praying.’ If she had 
committed two crimes, I would say,*' Here, M. de Yillefort, 
is a poison that the prisoner is not acquainted with, — one 
that has no known antidote, quick as thought, rapid as 
lightning, mortal as the thunderbolt. Give her that poison, 
recommending her soul to God, and save your honor and 
your life, for it is yours she aims at ; and I can picture 
her approachhag your pillow with her hypocritical smiles 
and her sweet exhortations. Woe to yon^ M. de Yillefort, 
if you do not strike first 1 ’ This is what I would say had 
she only killed two persons ; but she has seen three deaths, 
has contemplated three murdei'ed persons, has knelt by 
three corpses! To the scaffold with the poisoner! To 
the scaffold ! Do you talk of your honor ? Do what I 
tell you, and immortality awaits you ! ” 

Yillefort fell on his knees. '' Listen,” said he ; “ I have 
not the strength of mind that you have, or rather that 
which you would not have, if instead of my daughter Yal- 
entine your daughter Madeleine were concerned.” The 
doctor turned pale. “ Doctor, every son of woWn is born 
to suffer and to die ; I am content to suffer and to await 
death.” 

'' Beware ! ” said M. d’Avrigny ; “ it may come slowly. 
You will see it approach after having struck your father, 
your wife, perhaps your son.” 

Yillefort, suffocating, pressed the doctor’s arm. Listen ! ” 
cried he ; " pity me ; help me ! No, my daughter is not 
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guilty. If you drag us botli before a tribunal I will still 
say, ‘ No, my daughter is not guilty ; there is no crime in 
my house. I will not acknowledge a crime in my house ; 
for when critp-e enters a dwelling, it is like death, — it does 
not come alone.’ Listen ! What does it signify to you 
if I am murdered % Are you my friend ? Are you a man 1 
Have you a heart 1 No, you are a physician ! Well, I 
tell you I will not drag my daughter before a tribunal 
and give her up to the executioner ! The bare idea would 
kill me, — would drive me like a madman to dig my heart 
out with my finger-nails. And if you were mistaken, Doc- 
tor ! — if it were not my daughter I If I should come one 
day, pale as a spectp, and say to you, ‘ Assassin ! you have 
killed my child ! ’ Hold ! if that should happen, although 
I am a Christian, M. d’Avrigny, I sho'^uld kill myself.” 

Well,”- said doctor, after a moment’s silence, I 
will wait.” Yillefort looked at him as if he did not un- 
derstand his words. ‘'Only,” continued M. d’Avrigny, 
with a slow and solemn tone, “ if any one falls ill in your 
house, if you feel yourself attacked, do not send for me, 
for I will come no more. I will consent to share this 
dreadful secret with you ; but I will not allow shame and 
remorse to grow and increase in my conscience, as crime 
and misery will in your house.” 

“ Then you abandon me, Doctor *1 ” 

“Yes, for^I can follow you no farther ; and I only stop 
at the foot of the scaffold. Some further discovery will 
be made which will bring this dreadful tragedy to a close. 
Adieu.” 

“ I entreat you, Doctor ! ” 

“ All the horrors' that disturb my thoughts make your 
house odious and fatal. Adieu, Monsieur.” 

“ One word, — one single word more, Doctor. You go 
leaving me in all the horror of my situation, after increas- 
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ing it by what you have revealed to me. But what will 
be reported of the sudden death of this poor old servant % ” 
True,” said M. d’Avrigny ; we will return.” 

The doctor went out first, followed by M. de Villefort ; 
the terrified servants were on the stairs and in the passage 
where the doctor would pass. Monsieur,” said D’ Avrigny 
to Villefort, so loud that all might hear, ^^poor Barrois has 
led too sedentary a life of late ; accustomed formerly to 
ride with his master on horseback or in a carriage to the 
four corners of Europe, the monotonous service near that 
armchair has killed him. His blood has thickened ; he 
was stout j he had a short, thick neck ; he was attacked 
with apoplexy, and I was called in too late. By the way,” 
added he, in a low tone, take care to throw that cup of 
syrup of violgts intd the ashes.” 

The doctor, without shaking hands with Villefort, with- 
out adding a word to what he had sai3, went out amid 
the tears and lamentations of the whole household. The 
same evening all Villefort’s servants, who had assembled 
in the kitchen and had a long consultation, came to tell 
Madame de Villefort that they wished to leave. No en- 
treaty, no proposition of increased wages, could induce 
them to remain; to every argument they replied, “We 
must go, for death is in this house.” They all left in 
spite of prayers and entreaties, testifying their regret at 
leaving so good a master and mistress, and especially 
Mademoiselle Valentine, so good, so kind, add so gentle. 
Villefort looked at Valentine as they said this. She was 
in tears. Then a strange thing happened ; in spite of the 
emotions he felt at the sight of these tears, he looked also 
at Madame de Villefort, and it appeared to him that a 
slight sinister smile had passed over her thin lips, like 
those meteors which are seen passing ominously between 
two, clouds dn a stormy sky. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

THE ROOM OF THE RETIRED BAKER. 

On the evening of the day on which the Comte de Morcerf 
had left Danglars’s house with feelings of shame and anger 
caused by the banker’s cold demeanor, M. Andrea Caval- 
canti, with curled hair, mustaches in perfect order, and 
white gloves which fitted admirably, had entered the 
courtyard of the banker’s house in the Chauss4e d’Antin. 
He had not been more than, ten minutes in the drawing- 
room before he drew Danglars aside into the recess of a 
bow-window, and^ after an ingenious preamble related to 
him all his anxieties and cares since his noble father’s de- 
parture, He acknowledged the extreme kindness which 
had been shown him by the banker’s family, in which he 
had been received as a son, and wh^e, besides, his warm- 
est affections had found an object on which to centre in 
Mademoiselle Danglars. Danglars listened with the most 
profound attention ; he had expected this declaration the 
last two or tliree days ; and when at last it came, his eyes 
glistened as ranch as they had lowered on listening to Mor- 
cerf. He woifld not however yield immediately to the young 
man’s request, but made a few conscientious scruples. Are 
you not rather young, M. Andrea, to think of marrying % ” 
No, indeed, Monsieur,” replied M. ’ Cavalcanti ; in 

Italy the nobility generally marry young. It is a reasona- 
ble custom. Life , is so uncertain, we ought to secure 
happiness while it is within our reach.” 

« ^ell, Monsieur,” said Danglars, “ in case your pro- 
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posals, which do me honor, are accepted by my wife and 
daughter, by whom shall the preliminary arrangements be 
settled ? So important a negotiation should, I think, be 
conducted by the respective fathers of the young people.” 

Monsieur, my father is a man of great foresight and 
prudence. Imagining that I might wish to settle in 
France, he left me at his departure, together with the 
papers proving my identity, a letter promising, if he ap- 
proved of my choice, one hundred and fifty thousand 
livres per annum from the day of my marriage. It is, 
as I estimate it, a quarter of my father’s revenue.” 

“ I,” said Danglars, “ have always intended giving my 
daughter five hundred thousand livres as her dowry ; she 
is, besides, my sole heiress.” 

“ Well,” s£^d Andrea, you see the arrangement would 
be a good one, — supposing that my suit is not dismissed 
by Madame la Baronne Danglars, and by Mademoiselle 
Eugenie. We should command an annuity of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand livres. Supposing, also, I 
should persuade the marquis to give me my capital, — 
which is not likely, but still is possible, — we would place 
with you these two or three millions ; and two or three 
millions in skilful hands can always he made to yield ten 
per cent/^ 

“ I never give more than four per cent, and generally 
only three and a half; but to my son-in-law I would ^ve 
five, and we would share the profit.” * 

“Very good. Father-in-law,” said Cavalcanti, yielding 
to his low-bom nature, which would escape sometimes 
through the aristocratic gloss with which he sought to{ 
conced it. Correcting himself immediately, he said, 
“Excuse me. Monsieur. You see hope alone makes me 
almost mad ; what will not the reality doi” 

“ But,” said Danglars, who on his part did not perceive 
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how readily the conversation, at first disinterested, was 
changing into a business negotiation, ‘‘ there is doubtless 
a part of your fortune your father could not refuse you ^ ” 
‘‘ Which asked the young man. 

“ What you inherit from your mother.^^ 

‘<Yes, indeed, — that which comes from my mother, 
Leonora Corsiuari.” 

How much may it amount toV^ 

“ Upon my word, Monsieur,” said Andrea, ‘‘ I assure 
you I have never given the subject a thought ; but I 
suppose it must be at least two millions.” 

Danglars felt as much overcome with joy as the miser 
who finds a lost treasure, or as the shipwrecked mariner 
who feels himself on the- solid ground instead of in the 
abyss in which he was on the point of perishing. 

Well, Monsieur,” said Andrea, bowing to the banker 
respectfully, ‘‘may I hopeU’ 

“ M. Andrea,” said Danglars, “ you may not only hope, 
but consider it a settled thing, if no obstacle arises on your 
part. But,” he added thoughtfully, “ how is it that your 
patron, M. de Monte Cristo, did not make this proposal 
for you?” 

Andrea blushed imperceptibly. “ I have just left the 
count, Monsieur,” said he ; “ he is doubtless a delightful 
man, but inconceivably singular in his ideas. He esteems 
me highly; he even told me that he had not the slightest 
doubt that ifiy father would give me the capital instead of 
the income. He has promised to use his influence to obtain 
it for me ; but he also declared that he never had taken 
on himself the responsibility of making proposals for 
another, and he never would. But — I must do him that 
justice — he condescended to add that if ever he had re- 
gretted the repugnance he felt to such a step, it was on 
this occasion,, because he thought the projected union 
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would be a happy and suitable one. Besides, if he will 
do nothing officially, he will, he told me, answer any ques- 
tions you propose to him.” 

Ah ! very good 1 ” ^ 

And now,” said Andrea, with one of his most charm- 
ing smiles, having finished talking to the father-in-law, I 
must address myself to the banker.” 

And what may you have to say to him 1 ” said Dan- 
glars, smiling in his turn. ^ 

‘*That the day after to-morrow I shall have to draw 
upon you for about four thousand livres ; but the count, 
expecting that my bachelor’s revenue would not suffice for 
the coming month’s outlay, has offered me a draft for 
twenty thousand livres. It bears his signature, as you 
see; will yoii take'it]” 

“ Bring me one like that for a million,” said Banglars, 
** I shall be well pleased,” — putting' the draft in his 
pocket. Fix your own hour for to-morrow, and my 
cashier shall call on you with a check for twenty-four 
thousand livres.” 

At ten o’clock then, if you please ; I should like it 
early, as I am going into the country to-morrow.” 

« Very well, at ten o’clock ; you are still at the H^tel 
des Princes?” 

^^Yes.’' 

The following morning, with a promptness which did 
credit to the banker’s punctuality, the twen1;y-four thou- 
sand livres were placed in the young man’s hands as he 
was on the point of starting, who then went out, leaving 
two hundred livres for Caderousse. He went out chiefly 
to avoid this dangerous enemy, and returned as late as 
possible in the evening. But scarcely had he stepped out 
of his carriage, when the porter met him with a parcel in 
his hand. “ Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘the man has been here.” 
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What man ? ” said Andrea, carelessly, apparently for- 
getting him whom he but too well recollected. 

He to whom your Excellency pays that little annuity,*' 

“ Oh ! ” said Andrea, “ my father^s old servant. ‘Well, 
you gave him the two hundred livres I had left for him ? " 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” Andrea had expressed a wish 
to be thus addressed. ‘^Eut,” continued the porter, “ he 
would not take them.” 

Andrea turned pale ; ^but as it was dark, no one noticed 
his paleness. “ What 1 he would not take them 1 ” said 
he, with a slightly agitated voice. 

“ j^o, he wished to speak to your Excellency ; I told 
him you had gone out. He insisted, but finally appeared 
to be convinced, and gave me this letter, which he had 
brought with him already sealed.” 

“ Give it. me,^^ said Andrea ; and he read by the light 
of his carriage-lamp,— 

“ You know where I live ; I expect you to-morrow morning 
at nine o'clock.” 

Andrea examined it carefully, to ascertain if the letter 
had been opened, or if any indiscreet eyes had seen its 
contents ; but it was so carefully folded, in order to read it 
one must break the seal, and the seal was intact, “ Very 
well,” said he. ‘‘ Poor man ! he is a worthy creature.” 
He left the porter pondering on these words, not knowing 
which most t6 admire, the master or the servant, Take 
out the horses quickly, and come up to me,” said Andrea 
to his groom. In two bounds the young man had reached 
his room, and he immediately burned Caderousse’s letter. 
The servant entered just as he had finished. You are of 
about my height, Pierre,” said he. 

“ I have that honor, your Excellency.” 

You had a new livery yesterday 1 ” 
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‘‘ Yes, Monsieur*” 

I have an engagement with a pretty little girl for this 
evening, and do not wish to be known; lend me your 
livery and bring me your credentials, so that I may he 
able to sleep at an inn, if I should find if desirable.” 
Pierre obeyed. Pive minutes after, Andrea left the hotel, 
completely disguised, took a cabriolet, and ordered the 
driver to take him to the Cheval Eouge, at Picpus. The 
next morning he left that inn as he had left the H6tel des 
Princes, without being noticed, walked down the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, along the boulevard to Eue Menil- 
montant, and stop{)ing at the door of the third house on 
the left, looked for some one of whom to make inquiry in 
the porter’s absence. 

For whoji are . 5'ou looking, my fine fellow ” asked 
the apple-woman on the opposite side, 

Pailletin, if you please, my good* woman,” replied 

Andrea. 

A retired baker 1 ” asked the apple-woman. 

Exactly.” 

He lives at the end of tlie yard, on the left, on the 
third floor,” 

Andrea went as directed; and on the third floor he 
found a hare’s paw, which, by the hasty ringing of the 
bell, it was evident he pulled with considerable ill-temper. 
A moment after, Caderousse’s face appeared at the grat- 
ing in the door, “Ah, you are punctual,” said he, as 
he unbolted the door. 

“ Parllm I ” said Andrea, entering ; and he threw 
down before him his livery-cap, which, missing the chair, 
rolled round the chamber on its outer edga 
. “ Come, come, my little fellow, don’t he angry. See, X 
imve thought about you ; look at the good breakfast we 
are going to have, — nothing hut what you are fond ofc” 
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Andrea indeed inhaled the scent of something cooking, 
which was not unwelcome to him, hungry as he was. It 
was that mixture of fat and garlic peculiar to provincial 
kitchens of an inferior order ; there was, besides, an odor 
J of broiled &h, and above all, the pungent smell of musk 
and cloves. These odors escaped from two covered dishes 
placed on two furnaces, and from a stewpan which sizzled 
in the oven of an iron stove. In an adjoining room An- 
drea saw also a tolerably clean table prepared for two, two 
bottles of wine, sealed, the one with green, the other with 
yellow, a considerable quantity of brandy in a decanter, 
and a medley of fruits in a cabbage-leaf, cleverly arranged 
J on an earthenware plate. 

‘'What do you ‘'think of it, my little fellow'?” said Ca- 
derousse. “Ay, that smells good you know I was a 
good cook down there ; do you recollect how you used to 
lick your fingers T You were among the first who tasted any 
of my dishes, and I think you relished them tolerably.” 
While speaking, Caderousse went on peeling a fresh sup- 
ply of onions. 

“ But,” said Andrea, ill-temperedly, ‘^pardieu I if it 
was only to breakfast with you that you disturbed me, 
the devil take you ! ” 

“ My boy,” said Caderousse, sententiously, “ one can talk 
while eating. And then, ingrate I you are not pleased to 
see an old friend 1 For my part, I weep with joy.” 

He was indeed really crying, but it would have been 
difficult to say whether joy or the onions produced the 
greatest effect on the lachrymal gland of the old innkeeper 
of the Pont du Card. 

“Hold your tongue, hypocrite!” said Andrea; “you 
love me, — you!” 

“ Yes, I do, or may the devil take me I I know it is a 
weakness,” said Caderousse, “ but it overpowers me.” 
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And yet it lias not prevented your sending for me to 
play me some trick.” 

“ Come ! ” said Caderousse, wiping liis large knife on 
his apron, “ if I did not like you, do you think I should 
endure the wretched life you lead me? rffink for a 
moment. You have your servant’s clothes on, — you 
therefore keep a servant; I have none, and am obliged 
to cook my own meals. You abuse my cookery because 
you dine at the table d^hdte of the^Hotel des Princes, or 
the Cafe de Paris. Well, I too could keep a servant, 
I too could have a tilbury, I too could dine where I 
like ; but why do I not ? Because I would not annoy my 
little Benedetto. Come ! just acknowledge that I could, 
eh 1 ” This address was accompanied* by a look which 
was by no n:\pans difdcult to understand. 

“ Well ! ” said Andrea, admitting your love, why do 
you want me to breakfast with you?” 

“ That I may have the pleasure of seeing you, my little 
fellow.” 

What is the use of seeing me after we have made all 
our arrangements?” 

“ Eh I dear friend,” said Caderousse, “ are wills ever 
made without codicils ? But you have come to take break- 
fast, in the first place, have you not? Well, sit down, and 
let us begin with these pilchards, and this fresh butter 
which I have put on some vine-leaves to please you, you 
rascal Ah, yes ! you look at my room, my four straw 
chairs, my images at three livres each. But what do you 
expect ? this is not the Hdtel des Princes.” 

‘‘ Come ! you are growing discontented, you are no 
longer happy, — you who aspired only to maintain the ap- 
pearance of a retired baker.” Caderousse sighed, “Well ! 
what have you to say ? You have seen your dream 
realized.” 
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“ I can still say it is a dream. A retired baker, my 
poor Benedetto, is rich ; he has an annuity.” ’ 

“ Well, you have an annuity.” 

“I have?” 

“ Yes, since I bring you your two hundred livres.” 

. Caderousse shrugged his shoulders. “It is humiliat- 
ing,” said he, “ thus to receive money given grudgingly • 
an uncertain supply which may soon foil. You see I am 
obliged to economize in case your prosperity should cease. 
Well, my friend, fortune is inconstant, as said the chap- 
lain of the regiment. I know your prosperity is 

great, you scoundrel ; you are to marry the daughter of 
Danglars.” 

“ What ! of Danglars ? ” 

“Yes, to be sure! Must I say” Baron, Danglars ? I 
might as well say Comte Benedetto. He was an old friend 
of mine ; and ii he had not so ^^i^emory he ought to 
invite me to your wedding, seeina^^^^e to mine. Yes, 
yes, to mine, forsooth ! He wai^ % proud then ; he 
was an under-clerk to the good-™,-<(!toel. I have dined 
many times with him and the Comte de Moi*cerf ^ so you 
see I have some high connections, and were I to culti- ■ 
vate them a little we might meet in the same drawing- 
rooms.” 

“Come, now, your jealousy makes you see rainbows, 
Caderousse.^’ 

“ That is all very fine, my Benedetto, but I know what 
I am saying. Perhaps I may one day put on my Sunday 
clothes, and presenting myself at the great gate, say, ‘ Open, 
if you please ! ’ Meanwhile, let us sit down and eat.” 

Caderousse set the example, and attacked the breakfast 
mth good appetite, praising each dish he set before his 
visitor. The latter seemed to have resigned himself; fc 
drew the corks and partook largely of the fish with the 
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garlic and fat. Ah, comrade ! ” said Caderousse, you 
are getting on better terms with your old landlord ! ” 
Faith, yes,” replied Andrea, whose appetite, young and 
vigorous as he was, prevailed for the moment over every- 
thing else. * 

So you like it, you rogue 1 ” 

So much that I wonder how a man who cooks and 
eats so good things can complain of hard living.” 

“ Do you see,” said Caderousse, ‘‘ all my happiness is 
marred by one thought'?” 

What is that 1 ” 

‘‘ That I am dependent on a friend, — I, who have 
always gained niy own livelihood.” 

“ Do not let that disturb you, I have •enough for two.^' 
ISTo, truly ^ you may believe me if you will, — at the 
end of every month I am tormented by remorse.” 

“ Good Caderousse ! ” ’ 

“ So much so that yesterday I would not take the two 
hundred livres,” 

Yes, you wdshed to speak to me ; but was it indeed 
remorse'? Tell me.” 

“ True remorse ; and besides, an idea had struck me.” 

Andrea shuddered; he always shuddered at Caderousse’s 
ideas. 

It is miserable — do you see ? — always to wait till 
the end of the month.” 

Oh 1 ” said Andrea, philosophically, determined to 
watch his companion narrowly, “does not life pass in 
waiting 1 Do I, for instance, fare better ? Well, I wait 
patiently, do I not 1 ” 

“Yes, because instead of expecting two hundred 
wretched livres, you expect five or six thousand, perhaps 
ten, perhaps even twelve, — for you are a sly fellow ; down 
there, you always had little purses and money-boxes which 
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you tried to hide from your poor friend Caderousse. For- 
tunately he had a sharp nose, that friend Caderousse.” 

‘'There you are beginning again to ramble, to talk again 
and again of the past I But what is the use of bothering 
me with all that ? ” ® 

“Ah 1 you are only one and twenty, and can forget the 
past ; I am fifty, and am obliged to recollect it. But let 
us return to business.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I was going to say, if I were in your place — ” 

“ Well.” 

“ I would realize — ” 

“ How would you realize ? ” 

“ I would ask fot six months in advance, under pretence 
of being able to purchase a farm ; then with my six months’ 
income I would decamp.” 

“ Well, well, said Andrea, “that is no bad thought.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Caderousse, “ eat of my bread, 
and take my advice; you will be none the worse off^ 
physically or morally.” 

^ “ But,” said Andrea, “ why do you not act on the ad- 
vice you give me? Why do you not realize a six months’, 
a year’s advance even, and retire to Brussels ? Instead of 
living as the retired baker, you might live as a bankrupt 
using his privileges ; that would be very good.” 

“ But how the devil would you have me retire on twelve 
hundred livres ” 

“Ah, Caderousse,” said Andrea, “how covetous yon 
are ! Two months since you were dying with hunger.” 

“In eating, the appetite grows,” said Caderousse, grin- 
ning and showing his teeth, like a monkey laughing or a 
tiger growling. “ And,” added he, biting off with those 
large white teeth an enormous mouthful of bread, “ I 
have formed a plan.” Caderouse’s plans alarmed Andrea 
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still more than his ideas ; ideas were hut the germ, the 
plan was reality. 

Let me see your plan; I dare say it is a pretty 
one.” 

‘‘ Why not ? Who formed the plan by whfch we left 

the establishment of M. ^ eh ? Was it not I and it 

was no bad one, I believe, since here we are 1 ” 

I do not say,” replied Andrea, “ that you never mate 
a good one } but let us see your plan,” 

‘‘ Well,” pursued Caderousse, “ can you without expend- 
ing one sou put me in the way of getting fifteen thousand 
livres 1 — no, fifteen thousand are not enough, I cannot 
again become an honest man with less than thirty thousand 
livres.” * 

^N’o,” replied Ancbea, dryly, — no, I cannot.” 

“ I do not think you understand me,” replied Cade- 
roussG, calmly ; “ I said without your laying out a sou.” 

Do you want me to commit a robbery, to spoil all my 
good fortune, — - and yours with mine, — and both of us to 
be dragged down there again ? ” 

^‘It would make very little difference to me,” said 
Caderousse, if I were retaken ; I am a poor creature to 
live alone, and sometimes pine for my old comrades. I am 
not like you, a man without heart, who would be glad 
never to see them again ! ” 

Andrea did more than tremble this time, he turned pale. 

Come, Caderousse, no nonsense ! ” said he. 

Don’t alarm yourself, my little Benedetto ; but just 
point out to me some means of gaining those thirty thou- 
sand livres without your assistance, and I will contrive it.” 

“Well, I will see ! I will examine ! ” said Andrea. 

“ Meanwhile you will raise my monthly stipend to five 
hundred livres, my little fellow 1 I have a fancy, and 
mean to get a housekeeper.” 
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Well, you shall have your five hundred livres,” said 
Andrea ; but it is very hard for me, my poor Caderousse. 
You take advantage — 

“ Bah ! ** said Caderousse, when you have access to 
countless stores.” 

One would have said that Andrea expected his com- 
panion’s words, for his eyes glowed with sudden bright- 
ness, which, however, immediately subsided, 

“ True,” he replied^ “ and my protector is very kind.” 

“ That dear protector ! ” said Caderousse ; and how 
much does he give you monthly?” 

Bive thousand livres.” 

“ As many thousands as you give me hundreds 1 truly, 
it is only bastards who are thus fortunate. Five thousand 
livres per month ! what the devil tan you do with all 
that ? ” 

“ Oh, that is very quickly spent ; so that I am like you, 
I want a capital.” 

capital ! yes, I understand, every one would like a 
capital.” 

Well ! and I shall get one;” 

‘‘ Who will give it to you, — your prince ? ” 

Yes ; my prince. But unfortunately I must wait.” 

You must wait for what ? ” asked Caderousse, 

“ For his death.” 

“ The death of your prince ? ” 

» Yes.” 

“How so?” 

“ Because he has made his will in my favor.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ On my honor.” 

“ For how much ?” 

“ For five hundred thousand,” 

“ Only that ! It h little enough ! ” 
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“But so it is.^^ 

“ No, it cannot be ! ” 

“ Are you my friend, Caderousse 1 ’’ 

“ Yes, in life or death.’’ 

“ Well, I will tell you a secret.” 

“ What is it 
• “ But remember — ” 

“ Ah, pardieu I mute as a carp.” 

“Well! I think—.” 

Andrea stopped and looked around! 

“ You think % Do not fear ; pardieu / we are alone.” 

“ I think I have discovered my father.” 

“ Your true father % ” 

“Yes.” 

“Not old Cavalcanti 1 ” 

If 

“ No, for he is gone again ; the true one, as you call it.” 
“ And that father is — ” ^ ‘ 

“ Well, Caderousse, it is Monte Cristo.” 

“Bah!” 

“Yes, you understand, that explains all. He cannot 
acknowledge me openly, it appears; but he does it 
through M. Cavalcanti, and gives him fifty thousand 
livres for it.” 

“ Fifty thousand livres for being your father ! I would 
have done it for half that, for twenty thousand, for fifteen 
thousand; why did you not think of me, ungrateful man 1 ” 
“ Did I know anything about it, when it was all done 
while I was down there ” 

“ Ah, truly ! And you say that by his will — ” 

“ He leaves me five hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Are you sure of it 1 ” 

“ He showed it to me. But that is not all ; there is a 
codicil, as I said just now.” 

“ Probably.” 
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“And ill that codicil he acknowledges me.” 

“ Oh, the good father ! the brave father 1 the very hon- 
est father ! ” said Caderousse, twirling a plate in the air 
between his two hands. 

“ iN^ow, say if I conceal anything from yon.” 

“ No, and your confidence does honor to you, in my 
opinion ; and your princely father, is he rich, very richl” 

“ Yes, indeed ; he does not himself know the amount 
of his fortune.” • 

“ Is it possible 

“It is evident enough to me, who am always at his 
house. The other day a banker’s clerk brought him fifty 
thousand livres in a portfolio about the size of your plate • 
yesterday his bahker brought him a hundred thousand 
livres in gold.” 

Caderousse was filled with wonder* The young man’s 
words sounded to him like metal ; and he thought he 
could hear the rushing of cascades of louis. “And you 
go into that house ? ” cried he, naively. 

“ When I like.” 

Caderousse was thoughtful for a moment. It was easy 
to see that he was revolving some important idea in his 
mind. Then suddenly, “ How I should like to see all 
that 1 ” cried he ; “ how beautiful it must be 1 ” 

“ It is, in fact, magnificent,” said Andrea. 

“ And does he not live in the Champs ^Ilvsees ? ” 

“Yes; No. 30” 

“ Ah ! ” said Caderousse, “ No. 30.” 1 

Yes, a fine house standing alone between a courtyard 
and a garden ; you must know it.” 

“ Possibly ; but it is not the exterior I care for, it is : 
the interior. What beautiful furniture there must be 
in it ! ” j 

“ Have you ever seen the Tuileries ^ 
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No.*' 

Well, it surpasses that.** 

It must he worth one’s while to stoop, Andrea, when 
that good M. de Monte Cristo lets fall his purse.^^ 

Oh ! one is not obliged to wait for that,’* said An- 
drea ; “ money is as plentiful in that house as fruit in an 
orchard.” 

But you should take me there one day with you.” 

How can I ] On what plea 1 ” 

‘‘ You are right ; but you have made my mouth water. 
Certainly, I must see it ; I shall find a way.” 

“ Ho nonsense, Caderousse ! ” 

‘‘ I will offer myself as fioor-polisher.” 

“ The rooms are all carpeted.” 

“ Well, then, I must be content to see all that in 
imagination.” 

*•' That is the best plan, believe me.” 

Try at least to give me an idea of what it is.” 

“ How can I ^ ” 

** Hothing is easier. Is it large ^ ” 

Middling.” 

“ How is it arranged 1 ” 

Faith, I should require pen, ink, and paper to make a 
plan.” 

‘‘They are all here,” said Caderousse, briskly. He 
brought from an old Secretary a sheet of white paper, and 
pen and ink, Here,” said he, “ trace me all that on the 
paper, my boy.” 

Andrea took the pen with an imperceptible smile, and 
began. “ The house, as I said, is between the court and 
the garden, — in this way ; dd you see ? ” Andrea traced 
the garden, the court, and tlgfehouse. 

“High walls r* 

“ Not more than eight or ten feet.” 
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** That is not prudent/’ said Caderousse. 

In the court are orange-trees in pots, turf, and clumps 
of flowers,” 

And no steel traps ? ” 

“ The stables ? ” 

Are on either side of the gate, which you see there.” 
And Andrea continued his plan. 

‘‘ Let us see the ground-floor,” said Caderousse. 

''On the ground-Tioor, — dining-room, two drawing- 
rooms, billiard-room, staircase in the hall, and little back 
staircase.” 

“ Windows 1 ” 

“Magnificent windows, so beautiful, so large, that I 
believe a man of your size could pass through each 
square.” 

“Why ther^devil have they any stairs with such 
windows ^ ” 

“ Luxury has everything.” 

“ But shutters 1 ” 

“ Yes, but they are never used. That Count of Monte 
Cristo is an original, who loves to look at the sky even at ' 
night.” 

“ And where do the servants sleep ? ” 

“Oh, they have a house to themselves. Picture to 
yourself a pretty coach-house at the right-hand side, where 
the ladders are kept. Well 1 over that coach-house are 
the servants’ quarters, with hells corresponding with the 
different rooms.” 

“ Ah, the devil ! bells, did you say ? ” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ Oh, nothing. I only say they cost a load of money i 
to hang; and what is the use of them, I should like to I 
know?” I 
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“Formerly there was a dog who ranged the yard at 
night ; hut he has been taken to the house at Auteuil, — 
to that you went to, you know.” 

“Yes.” 

“ I was saying to him only yesterday, ^ You Me impru- 
dent, Monsieur the Count ; for when you go to Auteuil 
and take your servants, the house is left unprotected.^ 
*Well,* said he, ‘what then?’ ‘Well then, some day 
you will be robbed.’ ” 

“ What did he answer 1 ^ 

“ He said, ‘ What is it to me if some one robs me ” 

“ Andrea, he has some secretary with a spring.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Yes, which catches the thief in a#trap and plays a 
tune. I was told there were some like that at the last 
exhibition.” 

“ He has simply a mahogany secretary in which the 
key is always kept.” 

“ And he is not robbed 1 ” 

“ No ; his servants are all devoted to him.” 

“ There ought to be some money in that secretary.” 

“ There may be. No one knows what there is.” 

“ And where is it I ” 

“ On the first floor.” 

“ Sketch me the plan of that floor as you have sketched 
that of the ground-floor, my boy.” 

“ That is very simple.” Andrea took the pen. “ On the 
first floor, do you see, there is the ante-room and drawing- 
room ; to the right of the drawing-room, a library and a 
study; to the left, a bedroom and a dressing-room. The 
famous secretary is in the dressing-room.” 

“ Is there a window in the dressing-room ? ” 

, “ Two, one here and one there.” Andrea sketched two 
windows in the room, which formed an angle on the plan, 
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and appeared a smaller square added to the long square 
of the bedroom. 

Caderousse became thoughtful. “ Does he often go to 
Auteuil 1 he asked. 

Two or three times a week. To-morrow, for instance, 
he is going to spend the day and night there.” 

‘‘ Are you sure of it ? ” 

“ He has invited me to dine there.” 

There is a life, for instance,” said Caderousse ; “ a 
town-house and a country-house.” 

^‘That is what it is to be rich.” 

^^And shall you dine there?” 

Probably.” 

“ When you dine there, do you sleep there 1 ” 

If I like ; I am at home there.” 

Caderousse looked at the young man, as if to get at the 
truth from the bottom of his heart. But Andrea drew a 
cigar-case from his pocket, took a cigar, quietly lit it, and 
began to smoke. When do you want your five hundred 
livres ? ” said he to Caderousse. 

“ N'ow, if you have them.” 

Andrea took five and twenty louis from his pockei 

^‘Yellow boys?” said Caderousse; “no, I thank 
you.” 

“ Oh I you despise them.” 

“On the contrary, I esteem them, but will not have 
them.” 

“ You can change them, idiot; gold is worth five sous.” 

“ Exactly ; and he who changes them will follow friend 
Caderousse, lay hands on him, and demand what farmers 
pay him their rent in gold. Ko nonsense, my good fel- 
low ; silver simply, — round coins with the head of some 
monarch or other on them. Anybody may possess a five- 
livre piece.” 
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But do you suppose I carry five liundred livres about 
with me 1 I should want a porter.” 

“ Well, leave them with your porter ; he is to be trusted. 
I will call for them.*' 

“To-day?” 

“ jSTo, tomorrow ; I shall not have time to-day.” 

Well, to-morrow I will leave them when I go to 
Auteuil” 

May I depend on it ? ” ^ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Because I shall secure my housekeeper on the strength 
of it.” 

“ Stop ! will that be all 1 Eh ! And will you not tor- 
ment me any more 1 ” 

‘‘Never.” ^Caderousse had become so gloomy that 
Andrea feared he should be obliged to notice the change. 
He redoubled his gayety and carelessness 

“ How sprightly you are ! ” said Caderousse ; one 
would say you were already in possession of your 
property.” 

“ No, unfortunately ; but when I do obtain it — ” 

“Weill” 

“ I shall remember old friends, — I say no more.” 

“Yes, since you have such a good memory.” 

“ What do you want ? I thought you wanted to fleece 
me.” 

“ 1 1 What au idea 1 I, who am going to give you 
another piece of good advice.” 

“What is it r’ 

“ To leave behind you the diamond you have on your 
finger. We shall both get in trouble. You will ruin both 
yourself and me by your folly.” 

“ How so ^ ” said Andrea. 

“ How 1 You put on a livery ; you disguise yourself 
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as a servant, and yet keep a diamond on your finger wortk 
four or five thousand livres.” 

Feste / y.ou estimate correctly. Why do you not turn 
auctioneer % ” 

“ I kno\v something of diamonds ; I have had some.” 

You do well to boast of it,” said Andrea, who without 
becoming angry, as Caderousse feared he would, at this 
new extortion, quietly resigned the ring. Caderousse 
looked so closely at it that Andrea well knew that he was 
trying to ascertain whether all the edges were perfect. 

It is a false diamond,” said Caderousse. 

“ Come, now, are you joking ? ” replied Andrea. 

“ Do not be angry ; we can try it.” Caderousse went 
to the window, touched the glass with it, and found it 
would cut. 

Co7iJiteor / ” said Caderousse, putting the diamond on 
his little ‘finger; I was mistaken. But those thieves of 
jewellers imitate so well that it is no longer worth while 
to rob a jeweller’s shop ; it is another branch of industry 
paralyzed.” 

“ Have you finished now ^ ” said Andrea. Do you 
want anything more ] — will you have my waistcoat or my 
certificate ? Make free now you have begun.” 

“ ISTo ; you are, after all, a good companion ; I will not 
detain you, and will try to cure myself of my ambition,” 

‘‘ But take care the same thing does not happen to you 
in seUing the diamond which you feared might happen if 
you took the gold.” 

I shall not sell it ; do not fear it.” 

iN’ot at least till the day after to-morrow,” thought the 
young man. 

‘‘ Happy rogue 1 ” said Caderousse ; ** you are going to 
find your servants, your horses, your carriage, and your 
betrothed!” 
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“ Yes/’ said Andrea. 

Well, I hope you will make me a handsome wedding- 
present the day you marry the daughter of my friend 
Danglars.” 

I have already told you it is a fancy you hSVe taken 
in your head.” 

What fortune has she h ” 

“ But I tell you — ” 

‘‘A million 1 ” 

Andrea shrugged up his shoulders. 

“Let it be a million,” said Caderousse; “you can 
never have so much as I wish you.” 

“ Thank you,” said the young man. 

“ Oh, I wish it you with all my hearfe 1 ” added Cade- 
rousse, with his hoarse laugh. “ Stop, let me show you 
the way.” 

“ It is not worth while.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because there is a little secret, a precaution I thought 
it desirable to take, — one of Huret and Fichet’s locks, re- 
vised and improved by Gaspard Caderousse ; I will make 
you one like it when you are a capitalist.” 

“ Thank you,” said Andrea ; “ I will let you know a 
week beforehand.” 

They parted. Caderousse remained on the landing 
until he had seen Andrea not only go down the three 
stories, but also cross the court. Then he returned has- 
tily, shut his door carefully, and began to study, like a 
clever architect, the plan Andrea had left him. 

“ Dear Benedetto,” said he, “ I think he will not be 
sorry to inherit his fortune ; and he who hastens the day 
when he can touch his five hundred thousand will not be 
his worst friend.” 
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The day following that on which the coiiversation w^e 
have related took pl*e, the Count of Monte Cristo set out 
for Auteuil, accompanied by Ali and several attendants, 
and also taking with him some horses whose qualities he 
was desirous of ascertaining. He was induced to under- 
take this journey, of which the day before he had not 
even thought, and which Andrea had not expected, by the 
arrival of Bertuccio from Normandy, wfth intelligence 
respecting the, house and sloop. The house was ready, 
and the sloop, which had arrived a week before, lay at 
anchor in a small creek, with her crew of six men, who, 
after having observed all the requisite formalities, were 
ready to put to sea. The count praised Bertuccio’s zeal, 
and ordered him to prepare for a speedy departure, as his 
stay in France would not be prolonged more than a month. 

“ Now,” said he, “ I may require to go in one night 
from Paris to Trtipot ; let eight fresh horses be in readi- 
ness on the road, which will enable me to go fifty leatnies 
in ten hours.” 

Your Highness had already expressed that wish,” said 
Bertuccio; “and the homes are ready. I have bought 
them and stationed them myself at the most desirable 
posts ; namely, in villages where no one generally stops.” 

That s well,” said Monte Cristo; “I remain here a 
day or .two, arrange accordingly.” 
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orders, Baptistin opened the door ; he held a letter on a 
silver tray, 

“ What do you do hero ? ” asked the count, seeing him 
covered with dust ; “ I did not send for you, I think 1 ” 

Baptistin, without answering, approached tl^ count, 
and presented the latter. ‘‘ Important and urgent,” said 
he. The count opened the letter and read : — 

M. de Monte Cristo is apprised that this night a man will 
enter his house in the Champs 6lysees with the intention of 
carrying off some papers supposed to be in the secretary in the 
dressing-room. The count’s well-known courage will render 
unnecessary the aid of the police, whose interference might 
seriously affect him who sends this advice. The count, by any 
opening from the bedroom, or by concealing himself in the 
dressing-room, will be able to defend his property himself. 
Many attendants or apparent precautions would prevent the 
villain from the attempt ; and M. de Monte Cristo \\*ould lose 
the opportunity of discovering an enemy whom chance has re- 
vealed to him who now sends this warning to the count,— a 
warning he might not be able to send another time, if this first 
attempt should fail and another be made.” 

The count's first idea was that this was a thieves' trick, — 
a gross deception, to draw his attention to a minor danger 
in order to expose him to a greater. He was on the point 
of sending the letter to the commissary of police, notwith- 
standing the advice of his anonymous friend, or perhaps 
because of that advice, when suddenly the idea occurred 
to him that it might be some personal enemy whom he 
alone should recognize, and over whom, if such were the 
case, he alone could gain any advantage, as Fiesque had 
done over the Moor who would have killed him. We 
know the count ; we have no need to say that his mind 
was full of audacity and vigor, and that he addressed him- 
:self to the impossible with that energy which alone dis- 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE BURGLARY. 

The day following that on which the conversation ■we 
have related took pl^e, the Count of Monte Cristo set out 
for Auteuil, accompanied by Ali and several attendants, 
and also^ taking with him some horses whose qualities he 
was desirous of ascertaining. He was induced to under- 
take this journey, of which the day before he had not 
even thought, and which Andrea had not expected, by the 
arrival of Bertuccio from Normandy, with intelligence 
respecting the^house and sloop. The house was ready, 
and the sloop, which had arrived a week before, lay at 
anchor in a small ci’eek, M'ith her crew of six men, who, 
after having observed all the requisite formalities^ were 
ready to put to sea. The count praised Bertuccio’s zeal, 
and ordered him to prepare for a speedy departure, as bis 
stay in France would not be prolonged more than a month. 

“ Now,” said he, “ I may require to go in one night 
from Paris to Trtipot ; let eight fresh horses be in readi- 
ness on the road, which will enable me to go fifty leamies 
in ten hours.” ° 

“ Your Highness had already expressed that wish,” said 
Bertuccio ; “ and the horses are ready. I have bought 
them and stationed them myself at the most desirable 
posts ; namely, in villages where no one generally stops.” 

“That’s well,” said Monte Cristo j “I remain here a 
day or two, arrange accordingly.” 

As Bertuccio was leaving the room to give the requisite 
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orders, Baptistin opened the door ; he held a letter on a 
silver tray. 

What do you do hero ? ” asked the count, seeing him 
covered with dust ; “ I did not send for you, I think 

Baptistin, without answering, approached tl^ count, 
and presented the latter. “ Important and urgent,’’ said 
he. The count opened the letter and read : — 

M. de Monte Cristo is apprised that this night a man will 
enter his house in the Champs filysees with the intention of 
carrying off some papers supposed to he in the secretary in the 
dressing-room. The count’s well-known courage will render 
unnecessary the aid of the police, whose interference might 
seriously affect him who sends this advice. The count, by any 
opening from the bedroom, or by concealing himself in the 
dressing-room, will he able to defend his property himself. 
Many attendants or apparent precautions would prevent the 
villain from the attempt ; and M. de Monte Cristo \v*ould lose 
the opportunity of discovering an enemy whom chance has re- 
vealed to him who now sends this warning to the count, — a 
warning he might not he able to send another time, if this first 
attempt should fail and another be made.” 

The count’s first idea was that this was a thieves’ trick, — 
a gross deception, to draw his attention to a minor danger 
in order to expose him to a greater. He was on the point 
of sending the letter to the commissary of police, notwith- 
standing the advice of his anonymous friend, or perhaps 
because of that advice, when suddenly the idea occurred 
to him that it might be some personal enemy whom he 
alone should recognize, and over whom, if such were the 
case, he alone could gain any advantage, as Fiesque liad 
done over the Moor who would have killed him. We 
know the count ; we have no need to say that his mind 
was full of audacity and vigor, and that he addressed him- 
;^If to the impossible with that energy which alone dis- 
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tinguisbes superior men. From his past life, from his 
resolution to shrink from nothing, the count had acquired 
an inconceivable relish for the contests in which he had 
engaged,^ sometimes against nature, which is God, some- 
times against the world, which may pass for the Devil. 

They do not want my papers,” said Monte Cristo ; 
they want to kill me. They are no robbers, but assassins. 
I will not allow M. le Prefet de Police to interfere with 
my private affairs. I am rich enough, forsooth, to keep 
this affair out of the budget of his administration.” He 
recalled Baptistin, who had left the room after delivering 
the letter. Eeturn to Paris,” said he ; assemble the 
servants who remain there. I want all my household at 
Auteuil.” 

“ But will no one remain at the house, my ‘Lord 1 ” 
asked Baptistin. 

** Yes,” the porter.” 

^^My Lord will remember that the lodge is at a distance 
from the house.” 

« Well!” 

** The house might be stripped without his hearing the 
least noise.” 

By whom It ” 

^ By thieves.” 

‘*You are a fool, M, Baptistin! Thieves might strip 
the house ; it would annoy me less than to be disobeyed.” 
Baptistin bowed. 

“ You understand me ? ” said the count. Bring your 
comrades here, one and all ; but let everything remain as 
usual, only close the shutters of the ground-floor.” 

‘‘And those of the first floor 1” 

“ You know they are never closed. Go ! ” 

The count signified his intention of dining alone, and 
that no one but Ali should attend him. Having dined 
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with, his usual tranquillity and moderation, the count, 
making a signal to Ali to follow him, went out by the 
side gate, and on reaching the Bois de Boulogne, turned, 
apparently without design, towards Paris, and at twilight 
found himself opposite his house in the Champs ^llysees. 
All was dark ; one solitary, feeble light was burning in 
the porter’s lodge, about forty paces distant from the 
house, as Baptistin had said. Monte Cristo leaned against 
a tree, and with that eye which was so rarely deceived, 
searched the double avenue, examined the passers-by, and 
carefully looked down the neighboring streets to see that 
no one was concealed. Ten minutes passed thus, and he 
was convinced that no one was watching him. He has- 
tened to the side door with Ali, entered precipitately, and ^ 
by the servants’ staircase, of which he had the key, gained 
his bedroom without opening or disarranging a single cur- 
tain, without even the porter having the'^slightest suspi- 
cion that the house, which he supposed empty, contained 
( its chief inhabitant. 

Arrived in his bedroom, the count motioned to Ali to 
stop ; then he passed into the dressing-room, which he ex- 
amined. Ali was as usual, — the precious secretary in its 
place, and the key in the secretary. He doubly locked 
it,, took the key, returned to the bedroom-door, removed 
the double staple of the bolt, and went in. Meanwhile, 
Ali had procured the arms the count required, — namely, 
a short carbine, and a pair of double-barrelled pistols with 
which as sure an aim might be taken as with a single- 
barrelled one. Thus armed, the count held the lives of 
five men in his hands. It was about half-past nine. The 
count and Ali ate in haste a crust of bread and drank a 
glass of Spanish wine ; then Monte Cristo slipped aside 
one of the movable panels, which enabled him to see into 
the adjoining room. He had within his reach his pistols 
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and carbme, and Ali, standing near him, held one of those 
small Arabian hatchets whose form has not varied since 
the Crusades. Through one of the windows of the bed- 
room, on a line with that in the dressing-room, the count 
could see into the street. Two hours passed thus It 
was intensely dark; still Ali, thanks to his wild nature, 
and the count, thanks doubtless to his long confinement 
could distinguish in the darkness the slightest movement 
of the trees. The little light in the lodge had been long 
, extmct. It might be expected that the attack, if indeed 
ij an attack was projected, would be made from the stair- 
case of the ground-floor, and not from a window. In 
Monte Cristo’s idea, the villains sought his life, not his 
money. It would-be his bedroom they would attack, and 
they must reach it by the back staircase, or by the win- 
dow in the dre^ing-room. He placed Ali before the door 
to the 8tairwa;j^ and continued to watch the dressing- 
room. ® 

The clock of the Invalides struck a quarter to twelve ; 
the west wind brought the doleful vibration of the three 
strokes. As the last stroke died away, the count thought 
he heard a slight noise in the direction of the dressing- 
room. This first sound, or rather this first grinding, was 
followed by a second, then a third; at the fourth, the 
count knew what to expect, A firm and well-practised 
band was engaged in cutting the four sides of a pane of 
gta with a diamond. The count felt his heart beat more 
rapidly. Inured as men may be to danger, forewarned as 
they may be of peril, they understand, by the fluttering of 
the heart and the shuddering of the frame, the enormous 
difference between a dream and a reality, between the pro- 
ject and the execution. However, Monte Cristo only made 
a sign to apprise Ali, who, understanding that danger was 
approaching from the side towards the dressing-room, drew 
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nearer to his master, Monte Cristo was eager to ascertain 
the strength and number of his enemies. 

The window whence the noise proceeded was opposite 
the opening by which the count could see into the dress- 
ing-room. He fixed his eyes on that window'^; he dis- 
tinguished a shadow in the darkness. Then one of the 
panes became quite opaque, as if a sheet of paper were 
stuck on the outside ; then the square cracked without 
falling. Through the opening an arm was passed to find 
the fastening. A second later the window turned on its 
hinges, and a man entered. He was alone. 

I That ’s a daring rascal I ” murmured the count. 

At that moment Ali touched him slightly on the shoul- 
der. He turned ; Ali pointed to the mndow of the room 
in which they were, facing the street. Monte Cristo took 
three steps towards that window ; he knew the exquisite 
keenness of his faithful servant's sight. -In fact, he saw 
another man, who, leaving the gate, got up on a fence and 
seemed trying to see what was taking place in the house. 

Good ! said he, ** there are two of them ; one acts 
while the other watches.^' He made a sign to Ali not 
to lose sight of the man in the street, and returned to 
the one in the dressing-room. 

The glass-cutter had entered, and was feeling his way, 
his arms stretched out before him. At last he appeared 
to have made himself familiar with all parts. There were 
two doors ; he bolted them both. 

When he drew near to that of the bedroom, Monte 
Cristo thought he was coming in, and raised one of his 
pistols ; but he simply heard the" sound of the bolts sliding 
in their copper rings. It was only a precaution. The 
nocturnal visitor, ignorant of the count’s having removed 
the staples, might now think himself at home, and pursue | 
his purpose in all tranquillity. Alone and uncontrolled,^ 
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the man then drew from his pocket something which the 
count could not distinguish, placed' it on a stand, then 
went straight ^to the secretary, felt the lock, and con- 
trary to his expectation, found that the key was missing. 
But the glass-cutter was a prudent man, who had provided 
for all emergencies. The count soon heard the rattling of 
a bunch of shapeless keys, such as the locksmith brings 
I when called to force a lock, and which thieves call night- 
ingales,’^ doubtless from the music of their nocturnal song 
when they grind against the bolt of the lock. Ah, ah 1 ” 
whispered Monte Cristo, with a smile of disappointment, 
“ he is only a thief ! ” 

But the man could not, in the dark, find the right key. 
He reached the instrument he had placed on the stand, 
touched a spring, and immediately a pale light, just bright 
enough to render objects distinct, was reflected on the 
hands and coi^ntenance of the man. “ Hold 1 ” said 
Monte Cristo, starting back, with a movement of surprise, 
‘‘it is — ” 

Ali raised his hatchet. 

“ Don’t stir,” whispered Monte Cristo, “ and put down 
your hatchet ; we shall require no arms.” Then he added 
some words in a still lower tone, for the exclamation 
which surprise had drawn from the count, weak as it had 
been, had startled the man, who remained in the attitude 
of the antique “Grinder,” It was an order which the 
count had just given; for immediately- Ali went noiselessly, 
and returned, bearing a black dress and a three-cornered 
hat. Meanwhile Monte Cristo had rapidly taken ofi his 
greatcoat, waistcoat, and shirt ; and one might see by the 
glimmering through the open panel that he wore one of 
those pliant tunics of steel mail of which the last in France, 
where daggers are no longer feared, was worn by King 
Louis XVI., who feared the dagger at his breast, and whose 
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heatj was cleft with a hatchet. This tunic soon disap- 
peared under a long cassock, as did his hair under a priest’s 
wig ; the three-cornered hat over this effectually trans- 
formed the count into an ahbd. 

The man, hearing nothing more, had again raised him- 
self, and while Monte Cristo was completing his disguise, 
had advanced straight to the secretary, whose lock was 
beginning to crack under his nightingale. 

** Well done ! ” whispered the count, who doubtless 
trusted to some secret mechanism, of which the picklock 
would be ignorant, clever as he might be, — well done I 
you have a few minutes’ work there.” And he advanced 
to the window. The man whom he had seen seated on a 
fence had got down, and was still pacing the street ; but 
strangely enough, he showed no concern as to the approach 
of any one by the avenue of the Champs Elys^es or by 
the Faubourg St. Honord, He seemed to be wholly occu- 
pied with what might be occurring at the count’s ; and his 
only aim appeared to be to discern every movement in the 
dressing-room. 

Monte Cristo suddenly struck his forehead, and a smile 
passed over his lips ; then drawing near to Ali, he whis- 
pered, Kemain here, concealed in the dark, and whatever 
noise you hear, whatever passes, do not come in or show 
yourself unless I call you.” Ali bowed to indicate that 
he understood and would obey. Monte Cristo then took 
a lighted taper from a closet, and when the thief was 
deeply engaged with his lock, silently opened the door, 
taking care that the light should shine directly on his face. 
The door opened so quietly that the thief heard p^ ^und ; 
but to his astonishment the room was in a moment light. 
He turned, 

^^Good-evening, dear M, Caderousse ! ” said Monte 
Cristo, “ what are you doing here at such an hour 1” 
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I “ Tlie AbL^ Busoni 1 ” exclaimed Caderousse j and not 
knowing how this strange apparition could have entered, 
when he had bolted the doors, he let fall his bunch of 
keys and remained motionless and stupefied. The count 
placed himself between Caderousse and the window, thus , 
cutting off from the thief his only chance of retreat. The ^ 
Abb4 Busoni ! ” repeated Caderousse, fixing his haggard | 
gaze on the count, 

“Yes, certainly, the^Abbd Busoni himself!” replied 
Monte Cristo. “ And I am very glad you recognize me, 
dear M. Caderousse ; it proves you have a good memory, 
for it must be about ten years since we last met.” 

This calmness of* Busoni, combined with his irony and 
boldness, staggered Caderousse. “ The abb4, the abbe 1 ” 
murmured he, clinching his fists, and his teeth chattering. 

“ So you^wouH rob the Count of Monte Cristo 1 ” con- 
tinued the pretended abb^. 

“ MonsieurThe'ABbe,” murmured Caderousse, seeking to 
regain the window, which the count pitilessly intercepted, J 

Monsieur the Abbe, I don’t know — believe me I 

take my oath — ” 

“A pane of glass cut,” continued the count, “a dark 
lantern, a bunch of false keys, a secretary half forced, it 
is tolerably evident — ” 

Caderousse was choking ; he looked round for some cor- 
ner to hide in, — some way to escape. 

“Come, come,” continued the count, See you are 
still the same, — an assassin.” 

“Monsieur the Abb^, since you know everything, 
you know it was not I -“it was Ta Carconte 5 that was 
proved at the trial, since I was only condemned to the 

galleys.” ^ ^ • 

“ Is your time, then, expired, since I find you in a fair 

way to return there 1 ” 
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‘‘ i^To, Monsieur the Abb4, 1 have been liberated by some 
one.” 

That some one has done society a great kindness.” 

“Ah,” said Caderousse, “ I had promised ~ ” 

“ And you are breaking your promise I ” interrupted 
Monte Cristo. 

“ Alas, yes ! ” said Caderousse, very uneasily. 

“ A bad relapse, that will lead you, if I mistake not, to 
the Place de Greve* So ranch »the worse, so much the 
worse ! Diavolo I as they say in my country.” 

“ Monsieur the Abbd, I am impelled — - ” 

“ Every criminal says the same thing.” 

“Poverty — ” 

“ Pshaw ! ” said Busoni, disdainfully ; “ poverty may 
make a man ask alms, or steal a loaf of bread at a baker’s 
door, but not break open a secretary in^a house supposed 
to be inhabited. And when the jeweller Johannes had 
just paid you forty-five thousand livres for the diamond I 
had given you, and you killed him to get the diamond 
and the money both, was that also poverty 1 ” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur the Abbe I ” said Caderousse; “you 
have saved my life once, save me again ! 

“ That is but poor encouragement.” 

“ Are you alone, Monsieur the Abb6, or have you there 
soldiers ready to seize me 1 ” 

“ I am alone,” said the abb^ ; “ and I will e^in have 
pity on you, and will let you escape, at the risk of the 
fresh miseries my weakness may lead to, — if you will 
tell me the truth.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur the Abbe,” cried Caderousse, clasping his 
hands and drawing nearer to Monte Cristo, “ I may indeed 
say that you are my deliverer I ” 

“You say that some one has delivered you item the 
galleys 
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‘‘Yes, in truth, Monsieur the Ahh^.” 

“ Who was your liberator ? 

“ An Englishman.” 

“ What was his name ? ” 

“ Lord Wilmore.” 

“ I know him } 1 shall know therefore if you lie. 

“ Monsieur the Abbe, I tell you the simple truth.” 

“This Englishman protected you, then'? ” 

“ No, not me, but a young Corsican, — my companion 

in chains.” ^ 

“ What was this young Corsican s name . 

“ Benedetto.” 

“ That is a Christiiin name.” ^ 

“ He had no other ; he was a foundling.” 

“ Then this young man escaped with youl ” 

“ He did.’^ ^ 

‘‘In what way! ” ^ t 

« We were working at St. Mandrier, near Toulon. Do 

you know St. Mandrier 1 ” 

“ I do.” , 

“Well, in the hour of rest, between noon and one 

o’clock ” , rrr 

“Galley-slaves having a nap after dinner 1 We may 
well pity the poor fellows !” said the ahhe. 

“ISTay,” said Caderousse, “one can’t always work; one 

“°So^much the better for the dogs ! " said Monte Cristo. 
“ While the rest slept, then, we went away a short dis- 
tance ; we severed our fetters with a file the Englishman 
had given us, and swam away.” 

“ And what is become of this Benedetto 1 

“ I don’t know.” 

.. “You ought to know.” . 

“ No, in truth ; we parted at Hyeres. And to give 
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more weight to his protestation, Caderousse advanced 
another step towards the abbd, who remained motionless 
in his place, calm and questioning, 

“ You lie ! ” said the Abbd Busoni, with a tone of irre- 
sistible authority. 

Monsieur the Abbe ! 

“ You lie ! This man is still your friend, and you per- 
haps make use of him as your accomplice.” 

‘‘ Oh, Monsieur the Abbe ! r 
“ Since you left Toulon what have you lived on ? An- 
swer me ! ” 

“On what I could get.’^ 

“ You lie ! ” said the abbd, a third, time, in a tone still 
more imperative. 

CaderoussQ, terrified, looked at the count. 

“You have lived on the money he has given you.” 
“Well; that is true,” said Caderousse. “Benedetto 
has become the son of a great lord.” 

“ How can he be the son of a great lord t ” 

“A natural son.” 

“And what is that great lord’s name?” 

“ The Count of Monte Cristo, the very same in whose 
house we are.” 

- 1 “ Benedetto the count’s son 1 ” replied Monte Cristo, 
astonished in his turn. ’ 

^ “ Forsooth ! I suppose so, since the count has found 
him a false father ; since the count gives him four thou- 
sand livres a month, and leaves him five hundred thousand 
livres in his will.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said the pretended abb4, who began to 
mderstand ; “ and what name does the young man bear 
neanwhile ? ” 

“Andrea Cavalcanti.” 

“Is it, then, that young man whom my friend the 
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Count of Monte Cristo has received into his house, and 
•who is going to marry Mademoiselle Panglars 1 ” 
“Exactly.” 

“And you suffer that, you -wretch ’ — you, who know 

his life and his disgrace!” 

“Why should I stand in a comrades way! saul 

Caderousse. • „ ivr 

“ You are right ; it is not you who should apprise M. 

Danglars, it is 1.” «' 

“Do not do so, Monsieur the Ahhe.” 

“Why not!” 

“ Because you would bring us to ruin.” 

“ And you think.that to save such villains as you I wiU 
become an abettor of their plot, — an accomplice m their 

*^”“Monsieur %e Abb^,” said Caderousse, drawing still 


nearer. 

I will expose all.” 

To whom 1 ** 

«« To M. Danglars.” , . r v 

Heaven!” cried Caderousse, drawing from nis 

waistcoat an open knife, and striking the 
breast, “you shall disclose nothing, Monsieur the Ahhe 
To Caderousse’s great astonishment, the knife, instead 
of piercing the count’s breast, flew hack blunted. At 
the same moment the count seized with his left hand the 
assassin’s wrist, and wrung it with such strength that the 
knife fell from his stiffened fingers, and Caderousse uttered 
a cry of pain. But the count, disregarding his cry, con- 
tinued to wring the bandit’s wrist, untfl, his arm being dis- 
located, he fell first on his knees, then flat on the floor. 
The count then placed his foot on his head, saying, 
know not what restrains me from crushing your skull, you 
scoundrel ! ” 
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Ah, mercy, mercy ! ” cried Caderoiisse. 

The count withdrew his foot. ‘‘ Eise 1 ” said he. 

Caderousse rose. ‘‘Oh, what a wrist you have, Mon- 
sieur the Abbe ! ” said he, stroking his arm, all bruised 
by the pincers of flesh which had held it, — “what a 
wrist ! ” 

“ Silence ! God gives me strength to overcome a wild 
beast like you. In the name of that God I act, — remem- 
ber that, wretch ! and to spare yc/a at this moment is still 
serving’ him.” 

“ Ob ! ” said Caderousse, groaning with pain. 

“ Take this pen and paper, and write what I dictate.” 

“ I don’t know how to write, Monsieur the Abbe.” 

“ You lie i Take this pen and write 1 ” 

Caderousse, awed by the superior power of the abbe, 
sat down and wrote : — -r 

Sir, — The man whom you are receiving at your house, and 
to whom you intend to many your daughter, is a felon who 
escaped with, me from the galleys of Toulon. He was No. 59, 
and I No. 58. He was called Benedetto ; hut he is ignorant 
of his real name, having never known his parents, 

“ Sign it 1 ” continued the count. 

“ But would you ruin me ^ ” 

“ If I sought your ruin, fool, I should drag you to the 
first guard-house j besides, when that note is delivered, in 
all probability you will have no more to fear. Sign it, 
then ! ” 

Caderousse signed it. 

“ The address, ‘ To M. le Baron Banglars, hanker, Eue 
de la Chaussee d’Antin,’ ” 

Caderousse wrote the address* The abhd took the note. 
“ Now,” said he, “ that suffices ; b^one 1 ” 

“ Which way ] ” 

“ The way you came.” 
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You wish, me to get out at that window ? ” 

You got in very well.” 

Oh ! you have some design against me, Monsieur the 
Abbe.” 

“ Idiot ! what design can I have ? ” 

“ Why, then, not let me out by the door ? ” 

What would be the advantage of waking the porter T’ 
“ Monsieur the Abb6, tell me that you do not wish me 
dead ” 

“ I wish what God wills.” 

But swear that you wiU not strike me as I go down.” 
“ Cowardly fool ! ” 

‘‘ What do you intend doing with me 'I ” 

“ I ask you what can I do ; I have tried to make you a 
happy man, and I have made you an assassin."^^ 

Monsieur the Abbe,” said Caderousse, make one 
more attempt ; try me once more ! ” 

I wiU,” said the count. “ Listen ! you know that I 
am a man of my word*?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Caderousse. 

“ If you arrive safely at home — ” 

What have I to fear, except from you 1 ” 

“If you reach your home safely, leave Paris, leave 
France ; and wherever you may be, so long as you con- 
duct yourself well, I will send you a small annuity, — for 
if you return home safely, then — 

“ Then 1 ” asked Caderousse, shuddering. 

“ Then I shall believe God has forgiven you ; and I will 
forgive you too.” 

“ As true as I am a Christian,” stammered Caderousse, 
“ you will make me die of fright ! ” 

“ Now begone 1 ” said the count, pointing to the window. 
Caderousse, but partially reassured by this promise, put 
his legs out of the window and stood on the ladder. 
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Now go down,” said the ahb6, folding his arms. Un- 
derstanding he had nothing more to fear from him, Cade- 
rousse began to go down. Then the count brought the 
taper to the window, that it might be seen in the Champs 
filys4es that a man was getting out of the window while 
another held a light. 

“ What are you doing, Monsieur the Abb4 1 Suppose 
a watchman should pass ] ” And he blew out the light. 
He then descended j but it was only when he felt his foot 
touch the ground that he was satisfied of his safety. 

Monte Cristo returned to his bedroom; and glancing 
rapidly from the garden to the street, he saw first Cade- 
rousse, who after walking to the end of the garden fixed 
his ladder against the wall at a different part from where 
he came in. The count then, looking over into the street, 
saw the mah w^ho appeared to be waiting run in the same 
direction and place himself against the'’an^ of the wall 
where Caderousse would come over. Caderousse climbed 
the ladder slowly and looked over the coping to see if the 
street was quiet. No one could be seen or heard. The 
clock of the Invalides struck one. Then Caderousse sat 
astride the coping, and drawing up his ladder passed it 
over the wall; then he began to descend, or rather to 
slide down by the two stanchions, which he did with an 
ease which proved how accustomed he was to the exercise. 
But once started, he could not stop. In vain did he see a 
man start from the shade when he was half-way down ; 
in vain did he see an arm raised as he touched the ground. 
Before he could defend himself, that arm struck him so 
violently in the back that he let go the ladder, crying, 

Help 1 ” A second blow struck him almost immediately 
in the side, and he fell, calling, Help ! murder ! ” Then 
as he rolled on the ground, his adversary seized him by 
the hair and struck him a third blow in the chest. This 
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time Caderousse endeavored to caU again ; but he could 
only utter a groan, and he shuddered as the blood flowed 
trom h^ three wounds. The assassin, finding he no lon<^er 
med, hfted his head up by the hair; his eyes were closed 
and mouth distorted. The murderer, supposing him dead, 
let faU his head and disappeared. Then Caderousse, feel- 
ing that he was leaving him, raised himself on his elbow 
and with a dying voice cried with great efibrt, “ Murder ! 
I am dying ! Help, Monsieur the Abbe ! help ! ” 

darkness. The door 
ot the back stamcase opened, then the side gate of the 

^rfen ; and Ali and his master were on the spot with 
lights. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE HAND OP GOD. 

Caderousse continued to call pitec?usly, Monsieur the 
Abbe, help 1 help 1 ” 

What is the matter ? ” asked Monte Cristo. 

“ Help ! ’’ cried Caderousse ; “ I am murdered 1 ” 

‘‘We are here ; take courage ! 

. “Ah, it all over ! You have come too late ; you have 
come to see me die. What blows ! What blood I He 
fainted. 

Ali and his master conveyed the wounded man into a 
room. Monte Cristo motioned to Ali to undress him, and 
he found the three terrible wounds. “ My God I he ex- 
claimed, “ thy vengeance is sometimes delayed, but only 
that it may fall the more effectually.” Ali looked at his 
master for further instructions. “ Conduct here immedi- 
ately the procureur du ro% M. de Yillefort, who lives in 
the Faubourg St. Honor4. As you pass the lodge, wake 
the porter and send him for a surgeon,” Ali obeyed, 
leaving the abbe alone with Caderousse, who had not yet 
revived. ■ 

When the wretched man again opened his eyes, the 
count looked at him with a mournful expression of pity, 
and his lips moved as if in prayer. “A surgeon. Monsieur 
the Abb4 ; a surgeon t ” said Caderousse. 

“ I have sent for one,” replied the abb4. 

“ I know he cannot save my life, but he may strengthen 
me to give my evidence.” 
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‘‘ Against whom ? ” 

“ Against my murderer.” 

Did you recognize him ] ” , 

“Yes; it was Benedetto.” 

“The young Corsican '? ” 

“ Himself.” 

“ Your comrade ? ” 

“ Yes. After giving me the plan of this house, doubt- 
less hoping I should^kill the count and he thus become 
his heir, or that the count would kill me and I should be 
\Jovit of his way, he waylaid me and has murdered me.” 

“ I have also sent for the procureur du ro^.” 

“ He wiU not come in time ; I feel my life fast ebbing.” 

Wait ! ” said Monte Cristo. He left the room, and 
returned in five mimites with a phial. • 

The d!yi»§»^ man’s eyes were all the time riveted on 
the door, through which he hoped succor would arrive. 
“Hasten, Monsieur the Abb4 I hasten! I shall faint 
again 1 ” 

Monte Cristo approached and dropped on his purple lips 
three or four drops of the contents of the phial. Cade- 
rousse drew a deep breath. ‘‘ Oh 1 ” said he, “ that is life 
to me ; more, more ! ” 

“ Two drops more would kill you,” replied the abbA 

“ Oh, if only some one would come to whom I might 
denounce the villain ! ” 

“ Shall I write your deposition^ You can sign it. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Caderousse ; and his eyes glistened at 
the thought of this posthumous revenge. Monte Cristo 
wrote : — 

“ I die murdered by the Corsican Benedetto, my compamon 
in chains in the galleys at Toulon, No. 59.” 

“ Quick, quick I ” said Caderousse, “ or I shall he unable 
to sign it.” 
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Monte Cristo gave the pen to Caderousse, who collected 
all his strength, signed it, and fell back on the bed, saying, 
“ You will relate all the rest, Monsieur the Abb^; you will 
say he calls himself Andrea Cavalcanti. He lodges at the 
H6tel des Princes. Oh, I am dying ! ” He again fainted. 
The abb^ made him smell the contents of the phial, and 
he again opened his eyes. His desire for revenge had not 
forsaken him. 

“Ah, you will tell all I have, said; will you not, 
Monsieur the Abb^ 1 ” 

“Yes, and much more.” 

“ What more will you say ? ” 

“ I will say he had doubtless given you the plan of this 
house, in the hope that the count would kill you. I will 
say, likewise,^ he had apprised the count by a note of 
your intention ^ and the count being absei^^'j’^ read the 
note and sat up to await you.” 

“And he will be guillotined, will he not ? ” said Cade- 
rousse. “ Promise me that ; I die with that hope, — it 
will help me to die.” 

“I will say,” continued the count, “that he followed 
you and watched you all the time, and when he saw you 
leave the house, ran to the angle of the wall to conceal 
himself.” 

“ Did you see all that ? ” 

“Eemember my words : af you return home safely, I 
shall believe God has forgiven you, and I will for^^ive vou 
aW” 

“And you did not warn me ! ” cried Caderousse, raising 
himself on his elbow. “ You knew I should be killed on 
leaving this house, and did not warn me ! ” 

“ No, for I saw God^s justice placed in the hands of 
Benedetto, and should have thought it sacrilege to oppose 
}he designs of Providence.” ^ 

VOL, IV. — -4 
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“ God’s justice ! Speak not of it, Monsieur the Ahb4. 

If God "were just, you know that many would be pun- 
ished who now escape.” 

“ Patience ! ” said the abb4, in a tone which made the 
dying man shudder; “have patience!” 

Caderousse looked at him with amazement. 

“ Besides,” said the abb4, “ God is merciful to all, as he 
has been to you ; he is first a father, then a judge. 

“ Do you then believe in God 1 ” said Caderousse. 

“ Had I been so unhappy as not to believe in him until 
now,” said Monte Cristo, “ I mrrst believe on seeing you.” 
Caderousse raised his clinched hands towards heaven, a 
“ Listen,” said the abbd, extending his hand over the 
wounded man, as if to command him to believe ; “this is 
what the God in whom on your death-bed .you refuse to 
believe hs*-dane for you ; he gave you health, strength, 
regular employment, even friends, a life, in fact, in 
which a man mig1?t enjoy a calm conscience and the satis- 
faction of natural desires. Instead of improving these ( 
gifts, rarely granted so abundantly, this has been your 
course : you have given yourself up to sloth and drunk- 
enness, and in a fit of intoxication have ruined one of 
your best friends.” 

“ Help ! ” cried Caderousse, “ I require a surgeon, not a 
priest. Perhaps I am not mortally wounded ; perhaps I 
shall not yet die; perhaps they can yet save my life.” 

“ Tour wounds are so far mortal that without the three 
drops I gave you you would now be dead. Listen, then.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmured Caderousse, “ what a strange priest 
you are I you drive the dying to despair instead of consol- 1 
ing them.” 

“ Listen,” continued the abbd. “ When you bad be- 
trayed your friend, God began not to strike, but to warn 
you. Poverty overtook you ; you had already passed half 
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your life in coveting that which you might have honor- 
ably acquired ; and already you contemplated crime under 
the excuse of want, when God worked a miracle in your 
behalf, sending you by my hands a fortune, — brilliant, 
indeed, for you, who had never possessed any. But this 
unexpected, unhoped-for, unheard-of fortune sufficed you 
no longer when you once possessed it. You wished to 
double it; and howl By a murder! You succeeded; 
and then God snatched it from yctfi, and brought you to 
justice.'^ 

It was not I who wished to kill the Jew,” said Ca- 
derousse ; it was La Carconte.” 

‘^Yes,” said Monte Cristo, ‘'and God, — I cannot say 
in justice, for his justice would have slain you, — but 
God in his mercy spared your life.” 

“ Fardieu ! to send me to the galleys^^^idruJife ; how 
merciful ! ” 

“ You thought it a mercy then, miserable wretch ! Your 
cowardly heart, which trembled at the thought of death, 
bounded with joy at the announcement of perpetual dis- 
grace. For like all galley-slaves, you said, ‘There is a door 
to the galleys ; there is none to the tomb.' And you w^ere 
right ; for that door to the galleys was opened for you 
in a manner not to be expected. An Englishman visited 
Toulon who had vowed to rescue two men from infamy, 
and his choice fell on you and your companion. You re- 
ceived a second fortune, — money and tranquillity were 
restored to you ; and you, who had been condemned to 
a felon’s life, might live as other men. Then, wretched 
creature 1 — then you tempted God a third time. ‘ I have | 
not enough,’ you said, when you had more than you had 
ever before possessed ; and you committed a third crime 
without reason, without excuse. God is wearied ; he has 
punished you.” 
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Caderousse was fast sinking* ** Give me drink ! said 
he ; “I thirst, I burn 1 ” Monte Cristo gave him a glass 
of water. “ And yet that villain Benedetto,” said Cade- 
rousse, returning the glass, “ will escape ! ” 

“ No one, I tell you, will escape'; Benedetto will he 

punished,^’ 

“ Then you too will he punished, for you did not 
do your duty as a priest ; you should have prevented 

Benedetto from kiUing me.” 

“II” said the count, with a smile which petrified the 
dying man with fear, — “ when you had just broken your 
knife against the coat of mail which protected my breast ! 
Yet peAaps if I bad found you humble and penitent, I 
might have prevented Benedetto from killing you; but 
I found you proud and blood-thirsty, and I left you in 

the hands>eli.,^od.” , , , 

“ I do not believe there is a God!” howled Caderousse; 
“ you do not believe it either. You lie ! you lie ! ” 

“ Silence ! ” said the abb^, “ you will force the last 
drop of blood from your veins. "What 1 you do not be- 
lieve in God when he is striking you dead 1 You will 
not believe in him who requires but a prayer, a word, 
a tear, and he will forgive 1 God, who might have di- 
rected the assassin’s dagger so as to end your career in 
a moment, has given you this quarter of an hour for re- 
pentance. Reflect, then, wretched man, and repent.” 

“ No,” said Caderousse, “ no ; I will not repent. There 
is no God, there is no Providence, — there is only chance.” 

“ There is a Providence ; there is a God,” said Monte 
Cristo. “And the proof is that you are lying there, de- 
spairing, denying him ; while I stand before you, rich, 
happy, safe, and entreating that God in whom you en- 
deavor not to believe, while in your heart you still believe 
in him.” 
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^^But who are yon, then^^ asked Caderonsse, fixing 
his dying eyes on the count. 

Look well at me ! ” said Monte Cristo, putting the 
light near his face. 

“Well, the ahbe, — the Abb^ Busoni.” 

Monte Cristo took off the wig which disfigured himj 
and let fall his black hair, which added so much to the 
beauty of his pallid features. 

Oh 1 ” said Caderousse, thimdejstruck, “ but for that 
black hair I should say you were the Englishman, Lord 
Wilmore.” 

I am neither the Abb4 Busoni nor Lord Wilmore,” 
said Monte Cristo. Think again ; search farther away, — 
search among your earlier memories.” There was a magic 
effect in the jpount’s words which once more revived the 
exhausted powers of the miserable man. 

*'Yes, indeed,” said he; ‘‘I think 1 have'seen you and 
known you formerly.” 

Yes, Caderousse, you have seen me ; you knew me 
once.” 

*‘Who then are you; and why, if you knew me, do 
you let me die?” 

Because nothing can save you, — your wounds are 
mortal Had it been possible to save you, I should have 
considered it another proof of God’s mercy, and I would 
again have endeavored to restore you; I swear by my 
father’s tomb ! ” 

** By your father’s tomb ! ” said Caderousse, reanimated 
by a last flash of life, and half raising himself to see more 
distinctly the man who had just taken the oath which 
all men hold sacred ; “ who, then, are you ? ” 

The count had watched the approach of death. He 
knew this burst of life was the last ; he approached the 
dying man, and leaning over him with a calm and melan- 
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choly look, he -whispered, ‘‘lam — I am — ” And his 
almost closed lips uttered a name so low that the count 
himself appeared afraid to hear it. Caderonsse, who had 
raised himself on his knees and stretched out his arm, 
tried to draw hack ; then clasping his hands, and raising 
them with a desperate effort, “ Oh, my God ! my God ! ” 
said he, “ pardon me for having denied thee 1 Thou dost 
exist ; thou art indeed man’s father in heaven, and his 
judge on earth. My God, my Lord, I have long de- 
spised thee I Pardon me, my God 5 receive me, 0 my 
Lord 1 ’’ He closed his eyes and fell hack with a last 
groan, with a last sigh. The hlood no longer flowed from 
his wounds ; he was dead. 

“ One / ” said the count, mysteriously, his eyes fixed on 


the corpse, disfigured hy so awful a death. ^ Ten minutes 
afterwardsJjh^surgeon and the prociireur du roi arrived, — 
the one accompanied hy the porter, the other hy Ali, — 
and were received hy the Ahh4 Busoni, who was praying 


hy the side of the corpse. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BEAUCHAMP. 

The daring attempt to rob the count was the topic of con- 
versation throughout Paris for the next fortnight. The 
dying man had signed a deposition declaring Benedetto to 
be the assassin. The police had orders to make the strict- 
est search for the murderer. Caderousse’s knife, dark lan- 
tern, bunch of keys, and clothing, excepting the waistcoat, 
which could not be found, were deposited at the registry ; 
the corpse was" conveyed to the morgue. The count told 
every one that this adventure had happened uunng his ab- 
sence at Auteuil, and that he only knew what was related 
by the Abbe Busoni, who that evening by mere chance 
I had requested permission to pass the night in his house to 
examine some valuable books in his library. Bertuccio 
alone turned pale whenever Benedetto’s name was men- 
tioned in his presence j but there was no reason why any 
one should notice his doing so. Villefort, being called on 
to prove the crime, had taken up the affair, and was con- 
ducting the preparation with that passionate ardor which 
he put into all the criminal causes in which he took 
part. 

But three weeks had already passed, and the most dili- 
gent search had been unsuccessful ; the attempted robbery 
and the murder of the robber by his comrade were almost 
forgotten in anticipation of the approaching marriage of 
Mademoiselle Danglars to the Comte Andrea Cavalcanti. P 
The marriage was virtually announced; and the young 
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man was received at tlie banker’s as the betrothed. Let- 
ters had been despatched to M. Cavalcanti, as the count’s 
father, who highly approved of the union, regretted his 
inability to leave Parma at that time, and promised to 
give the amount of capital required to produce one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand livres per year in interest. It 
was agreed that the three millions should be intrusted 
to Danglars for investment. Some persons had warned 
the young man of tlie^ circumstances of his’ future father- 
in-law, who had of late sustained repeated losses ; but 
with sublime disinterestedness the young man repelled all 
such intimations, and delicately refrained from speaking 
of them to the baron. The baron adored Comte Andrea 
Cavalcanti ; not so Mademoiselle Eugenie Danglars. With 
an instinctive hatred of matrimony, she suffered Andrea’s 
attentioim in order to get rid of Morcerf ; but when Andrea 
urged his smfe, she betrayed a visible repugnance to him. 
The baron perhaps perceived it, but attributing it to ca- 
price, feigned ignorance. 

The delay demanded by Beauchamp had nearly expired. 
Morcerf had an opportunity to appreciate the value of 
Monte Cristo’s advice to let matters drop. iS^o one had 
taken up the remark about the general, and no one had 
recognized in the officer who betrayed the castle of Janina 
the noble count in the Chamber of Peers. Albert, how- 
ever, felt no less insulted ; the few lines which had irri- 
tated him were certainly intended as an insult. Besides, 
the manner in which Beauchamp had closed the confer- 
ence left a bitter recollection in his heart. He therefore 
still cherished in his mind the expectation of the duel, 
hoping to conceal its true cause even from his seconds. 

Beauchamp had not been seen since the day Albert vis- 
ited him ; and those of whom Albert inquired always 
told him he was away on a journey which would detain 
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him some days. Where he was no one knew. One morn- 
ing Albert was awakened by his valet de chamhre, who an- 
nounced Beauchamp. Albert rubbed his eyes, ordered his 
servant to introduce him into the small smoking-room on 
the ground-floor, dressed himself quickly, and went down. 
He found Beauchamp pacing the room ; on perceiving him, 
Beauchamp stopped. , 

“ Your arrival here, without waiting my visit at your 
house to-day, looks well. Monsieur, ’’.said Albert. “ Tell 
me, may I shake hands with you, saying, ^ Beauchamp, 
acknowledge that you have injured me, and retain my 
friendship,' or must I simply propose to you a choice of 
arms ? ” 

Albert,’’ said Beauchamp, with a look of sorrow 
which stupefied the young man, “ let us first sit down 
and talk.” 

Rather, Monsieur, before we sit down, I must demand 
your answer.” 

“Albert,” said the journalist, “there are circumstances 
which make the answer difficult.” 

“ I will make it easy for you by repeating the question, 

‘ Will you, or will you not, retract 1 ’ ” 

“ Morcerf, it is not enough to answer Yes or ISTo to ques- 
tions which concern the honor, the social interest, and the 
life of such a man as the Lieutenant-Gendml Comte de 
Morcerf, peer of France.” 

“ What, then, should he done % ” 

“ What I have done, Albert. I reasoned thus : Money, 
time, and fatigue are nothing compared with the reputa- 
tion and interests of a whole family \ probabilities will not 
suffice, only facts will justify a deadly combat with a friend. 
If I strike with the sword, or discharge the contents of a 
pistol at a man with whom for three years I have been 
on terms of intimacy, I must at least know why I do so ; 
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I must meet him with a heart at ease, and that quiet con- 
science which a man needs when his own arm must save 
his life.’* 

‘‘Well/* asked Morcerf, impatiently, “what does all 
this mean ? ” 

“ It means that I have just returned from Janina.” 

“ From Janina ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Impossible ! ” r 

“ Here is my passport ; examine the visa, — Geneva, 
Milan, Yenice, Trieste, Delvino, Janina. Will you believe 
the police of a republic, a kingdom, and an empire ” 

Albert cast his eyes on the passport, then raised them in 
astonishment to Beauchamp. “ You have been to Janina ? ” 
said he. 

“ Albgrtjjiiad you been a stranger, a foreigner, a simple 
lord, like that Englishman who came to demand satisfac- 
tion three or four months since, and whom I killed to get 
rid of, I should not have taken this trouble ; but I thought 
this mark of consideration due to you. I took a week to 
go, another to return, four days of quarantine, and forty- 
eight hours to stay there ; that makes three weeks. I re- 
turned last night, and here I am.” 

“ What circumlocution ! How long you are before you 
tell me what I most wish to know I ” 

“ Because, in truth, Albert — ” 

“ You hesitate ! ” 

“Yes, I fear.” 

“ You fear to acknowledge that your correspondent has 
deceived you 'I Oh I down with your pride, Beauchamp 1 
Acknowledge it, Beauchamp ; your courage cannot be 
doubted.” 

“Oh, it is not that,” murmured the journalist; “on 
the contrary — ” 
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Albert turned frightfully pale ; he endeavored to speak, 
hut the words died on his lips. 

My friend,” said Beauchamp, in the most affectionate 
tone, “ I should gladly make an apology ; hut alas ! — ” 
‘^But whatr' 

“ The paragraph was correct, my friend.’’ 

What 1 that French officer — ” 

Yes.” 

‘‘ That Fernand J , 

“ Yes.” 

“ The traitor who surrendered the castle of the man in 
whose service he was — ” 

“Pardon me, my friend, that man was your father ! ’’ 
Albert advanced furiously towards Beauchamp, but the 
latter restrained him more by a mild look than by his ex- 
tended hand. “ Hold ! my friend,” he said, di:awing a 
paper from his pocket; “here is the proof.” 

Albert opened the paper ; it was an attestation of four 
notable inhabitants of Janina, proving that Colonel Fer- 
nand Mondego, in the service of Ali Tebelin, had surren- 
dered the castle for two million crowns. The signatures 
were authenticated by the consul. Albert tottered and 
fell overpowered in a chair. It could no longer be 
doubted, — the family name was fully given. After a 
moment’s mournful silence, his heart overflowed, and he 
gave way to a flood of tears. Beauchamp, who had 
watched with sincere pity the young man’s paroxysm of 
grief, approached him. Albert,” said he, “you 

understand me, do you not ! I wished to see all, and to 
judge of everything for myself, hoping the explanation 
would be in your father’s favor, and that I might do him 
justica But on the contrary, the particulars which are 
given proTe that Fernand Mondego, raised by Ali Pacha 
to the rank of governor-general, is no other than Comte 
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Fernand de Morcerf ; then, recollecting the honor you had 
done me in admitting me to your friendship, I hastened 
to you.” 

Albert, stiU extended on the chair, covered his face with 
both hands, as if to prevent the light from reaching him. 

hastened to you,” continued Beauchamp, ‘^to tell 
you, Albert, that in this changing age the faults of a father 
cannot revert upon his children. Few have passed through 
this revolutionary period, in the midst of which we were 
born, without some stain of infamy or blood to soil the \ 
uniform of the soldier, the robe of the judge. Now that 
I have these proofs, Albert, now that I am master of your 
secret, no human power can force me to a duel which your 
own conscience would reproach you with as criminal ^ hut 
what you can no longer demand of me I come to offer you. 
Bo yoi¥ wish these proofs, these attestations, which I 
alone possess, to be destroyed*? Bo you wish this fright- 
ful secret to remain with us*? Confided to me, it shall 
never escape my lips ; say, Albert, my friend, do you 
wish itV’ 

Albert threw himself on Beauchamp’s neck. “Ah, 
noble heart ! ” cried he. 

“Take these,” said Beauchamp, presenting the papers 
to Albert. 

Albert seized them with a convulsive hand, tore them 
in pieces, and trembling lest the least vestige should es- 
cape, and one day appear to confront him, he approached 
the waxlight, always kept burning for cigars, and con- 
sumed every fragment, “Bear, excellent friend 1” he 
murmured, still burning the papers. 

“ Let all be forgotten as a sorrowful dream,” said Beau^ 
champ ; “ let it vanish as the last sparks from the black- 
ened paper, and disappear as the smoke from those silent 
ashes.” 
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it Yes, yes,” said Albert ; “ and may there remain only 
the eternal friendship which I promise to my deliverer, 
which shall be transmitted to our children’s children, and 
shall always remind me that I owe my life and the honor 
of my name to you 1 for had this been known, oh ! Beau- 
champ, I should have destroyed myself, or — no, my 
poor mother ! I could not have killed her by the same 
{jlow — I should have fled from my country.” 

“Dear Albert!’^ said Beauchamp. ^ 

But this sudden and f actitiou s joy soon forsook the 
young man, and was succeeded by still greater grief. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “what still oppresses you, 
my friend h ” 

I am broken-hearted,’^ said Albert. “ Listen, Beau- 
champ ! I cannot thus in a moment relinquish the re- 
spect, the confidence, and pride with which a Jather’s 
untarnished name inspires a son. Ob, Beauchamp, Beau- 
champ! how shall I now approach minel Shall I draw 
back my forehead from his embrace, or withhold my hand 
from hisl I am the most wretched of men. Ah, my 
mother, my poor mother 1 ” said Albert, gazing through 
his tears at his mother’s portrait ; “ if you have known 
this, how much must you have suffered ! ” 

“ Come,” said Beauchamp, taking both his hands, “take 
courage, my friend.” 

“ But how came that first note inserted in your journal 1 
Beliind all this there is an unknown hatred, an invisible 
enemy.” 

“ The more must you fortify yourself, Albert. I^et no 
trace of emotion be visible on your countenance; bear 
your grief as the cloud bears within it ruin and death, a 
fatal secret, known only when the storm hursts. Go, my 
friend, reserve your strength for the moment when the 
crash shall come.” 
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“ Ton think, then, all is not over yet 1 said Albert, 
horror-stricken. 

I think nothing, my friend ; hut all things are possi- 
ble. By the way — ” 

What ? ” said Albert, seeing Beauchamp hesitated. 

Are you going to marry Mademoiselle Danglars ^ ” 

« Why do you ask me now ? ” 

Because in my opinion the rupture or fulfilment of 
this engagement is^connected with the matter which at 
this moment engages our attention.” 

How 1 ” said Albert, whose brow reddened ; *‘you 
think that M. Danglars — ” 

I ask you only how your engagement stands Pray 
'^put no construction on my words which I do not mean 
they should convey, and give them no undue weight.” 

“ Hck” said Albert ; the engagement is broken off.” 

^^ Welll” said Beauchamp. Then, seeing the young 
man was about to relapse into melancholy, ‘^Let us go 
out, Albert,” said he; “a ride in the wood in the phae- 
ton, or on horseback, will refresh you. We will then 
return to breakfast, and you shall attend to your affairs, 
and I to mine.” 

** Willingly,” said Albert ; “ but let us walk. I think a 
little exertion would do me good.” 

The two friends walked out on the boulevard. When 
arrived at the Madeleine, ‘‘ Since we are out,” said Beau- 
champ, ** let us call on M. de Monte Cristo ; he is admhs 
^ ably qualified to revive one’s spirits, because he never asks 
questions ; and in my opinion those who ask no questions 
are the best comforters.” 

/‘Gladly,” said Albert. “I love him ; let us call.” 
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CHAPTEE VL 

THE JOURNEY. 

Monte Cristo uttered a joyful exclamation on seeing the 
two young men together. ‘‘Ah, ah T' said he, “I hope 
all is over, explained, and settled.” 

“Yes,” said Beauchamp; “the absurd reports have 
died away. And should they be renewed, I would be the 
first to oppose them ; so let us speak no more of it.” 

“ Albert will tell you,” replied the count, “ that I gave 
him the same advice. Look,” added he, “ I am finishing 
the most execrable morning’s work.” 

“ What is it 1 ” said Albert ; “ arranging your papers, 
apparently.” 

“ My papers, thank God, no I my papers are all in capital 
order, because I have none ; but M. Cavalcantis.” 

“ M. Cavalcanti’s ? ” asked Beauchamp. 

“Yes; do you not know that this is a young man 
whom the count is introducing?” said Morcerf. 

“ Let us not misunderstand each other,” replied 
Monte Cristo ; “ I introduce no one, and certainly not 
M. Cavalcanti.” 

“ And who,” continued Albert, with a forced smile, “ is to 
marry Mademoiselle Danglam in my place, which, my dear 
Beauchamp, as you may well imagine, grieves me cruelly.” 

What ! Cavalcanti is going to marry Mademoiselle 
Danglers?” asked Beauchamp, 

“ Certainly I. do you come from the end of the world % ” 
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said Monte Cristo. You, a journalist, the husband of 
Eenown 1 it is the talk of all Paris.” 

And yon, Count, have made this match % ” asked 
Beauchamp. 

‘‘1^ Silence, Monsieur the News-man, do not spread 
that report. I make a match ! No, you do not know me! 
I have, on the contrary, done all in my power to oppose it.” 

Ah ! I understand,” said Beauchamp, on our friend 
Albert’s account.” c 

On my account ?” said the young man ; oh, no, in- 
deed I The count will do me the justice to assert that I have, 
on the contrary, always entreated him to break off my en- 
gagement ; and happily it is ended. The count pretends I 
have not him to thank ; so be it, — I will erect, like the 
ancients, an altar Deo ignoto,^' 

“ Li^en,” said Monte Cristo ; I have had little to do 
with it, for I am at variance both with the father-in-law 
and with the young man; there is only Mademoiselle 
Eugenie, — who appears but little charmed with the 
thoughts of matrimony, — who, seeing how little I was 
disposed to persuade her to renounce her dear liberty, 
retains any affection for me.” 

‘‘And do you say this wedding is at hand?” 

“ Oh, yes, in spite of all I could say. I do not know 
the young man ; he is said to be of good family and rich, 
but to me these are mere rumors. I have repeated this to 
M. Danglars till I am tired, but he is fascinated with his 
fLucquois. I have even informed him of a circumstance I 
consider very serious : the young man was either changed 
by his nurse, stolen by gypsies, or lost by his tutor, I 
scarcely know which. But I do know his father lost sight 
of him for more than ten years ; what he did dxiring thes^j 
ten years, God only knows. Well, all that was nseles^^ 
They have commissioned me to write to the major to de^'^ 
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mand papers ; and here they are. I send them, but like 
Pilate^ washing mj hands.** 

“And what does Mademoiselle d’ArmiJIy say to you,” 

asked Beauchamp, “ for robbing her of her pupil 1 ” 

J orsooth ! I know not ; but I understand she is goinf 
to Italy. Madame Danglars asked me for letters of recomt 
mendation for the impresari; I gave her a few lines for 
. the director of the Valle Theatre, who is under some obli- 
gation to me. But what is the matter, Albert ? you look 
dull ; are you, after all, unconsciously in love with Ma- 
demoiselle Eugenie 1 ” 

“I am not aware of it,” said Albert, with a sorrowful 
smile. 

Beauchamp turned to look at some paintings. 

“But/’ continued Monte Cristo, “you are not in your 
usual spirits. Come, what is the matter with you ? apeak! ” 

“ I have a headache,” said Albert. 

“ Well, my dear viscount,” said Monte Cristo, “ I have 
an infallible remedy to propose to you, — a remedy which 
has succeeded with me every time that I have met with anv 
•annoyance.** 

What is it ? ** 

“ A change.** 

“ Indeed ! ” said Albert. 

“Yes ; and as I am just now excessively annoyed, I 
shall go from home. ShaU we go together?” 

“You annoyed. Count?” said Beauchamp : “and by 

"Pardieu/ you think very lightly of it; I should like 
to see you with a criminal proce.ss preparing in your house,” 
What criminal process? ” 

“ The one M. de Villefort is preparing against my amia- 
ble assa^in, — some brigand escaped from the gaUeys, 
apparently.” “ 

rot, IV. 5 
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‘‘Trite,” said Beauchamp; “I saw it in the papers. 
Who is this CaderousseT’ 

“ Some provincial, it appears. M. de Villefort heard of 
him at Marseilles, and M. Danglars recollects liaving seen 
him. Consequently, M. le Procureur du roi is very act- 
ive in the affair, and the prefect of police very much in- 
terested;' and thanks to that interest, for which I am 
very gi'ateful, they send me all the robbers of Paris and 
the neighborhood, upder pretence of their being Cade- 
rousse’s murderers. So that in three months, if this con- 
tinue, every robber and assassin in France will have the 
plan of my house at his finger’s end. I am resolved to de- 
sert them and to go to some remote corner of the earth, 
and shall be happy if you will accompany me, Viscount.” 

“Willingly.” 

“ Theaa it is settled % ” 

“ Yes, but where % ” 

“ I have told you, — where the air is pure, where every 
sound soothes, where one is sure to be humbled, however 
proud may be his nature. I like that humiliation, — I, who 
have been called master of the universe, like Augustus.” 

“ But where are you really going ? ” 

“ To the sea. Viscount, to the sea. You know I am a 
sailor. I was rocked when an infant in the arms of old 
Ocean, and on the bosom of the beautiful Amphitrite ; 
I have sported with the green mantle of the one and the 
azure robe of the other. I love the sea as a mistress, and 
pine if I do not often see her.” 

“ Let us go. Count.” 

“ To the sea ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You accept my proposal ? ” 

“Ido.” 

“Well, Viscount, there will be in my courtyard this 
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evening a good travelling britzska, with four post-horses, 
in which one may rest as in a bed. M. Beauchamp, it 
holds four very well, will you accompany nsV 
Thank you, I have just returned from the sea.” 

What ! you have been to the sea 1 ” 

‘‘Yes; I have just made a little excursion to the 
Borromei Islands.’' 

“ What of that ] come with us,” said Albert. 

“ No, dear Morcerf ; you know I only refuse when the 
thing is impossible. Besides, it is important,” added he, 
in a low tone, “ that I should remain in Paris just now to 
watch the paper.” 

“ Ah ! you are a good and an excellent friend,” said 
Albert. Yes, you are right ; watch, watch, Beauchamp, 
and try to discover the enemy who has made this dis- 
closure.” ® 

Albert and Beauchamp parted; the last pressure of 
their hands expressed what their tongues could not before 
a stranger. 

“ Beauchamp is a worthy fellow,” said Monte Cristo, 
when the journalist was gone ; “ is he not, Albert 

“ Yes, and a sincere friend ; I love him devotedly. 
But now we are alone, although it is immaterial to me, 
where are we going 1” 

“ Into Normandy, if you like.” 

" Delightful ; shall we be quite retired, — no society, 
no neighbors 1 ” 

“ Our companions will be riding-horses, dogs to hunt 
with, and a fishing-boat.” 

“ Exactly what I wish for ; I will apprise my mother of 
my intention, and return to you.” 

“ But will you be allowed to go into Normandy V 

“ I may go where I please.” 

“Yes, I am aware you may go alone, since I once met 
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you in Italy — but to accompany the mysterious Monte 
Cristo ? ” 

“You forget, Count, that I have often told you of the 
deep interest my mother takes in you.’^ 

“ ‘ Woman is fickle,' said Francis I. ; ‘ woman is like a 
wave of the sea/ said Shakespeare. The one was a great 
king, the other a great poet; and both of them should 
know woman.” 

“ Yes, woman ; but my mother is not woman, she is a 
woman.” 

“ Will you pardon a poor foreigner for not understand- 
ing fully the subtleties of your language ? ” 

“ I mean that my mother is slow in bestowing regard, 
but when once accorded, it is forever.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Monte Cristo, sighing ; “ and do you 
think that she does me the honor to regard me otherwise 
than with complete indifference 1 ” 

“ Listen ! I have already said, and I repeat, that you 
must be a man very wonderful, and very superior.” 
“Oh!” 

“Yes, for my mother is so absorbed by the interest you 
have excited, that when I am with her she speaks of no 
one else.” 

“And does she endeavor to make you distrust that 
Manfred ” 

“ On the contrary, she says, * Morcerf, I believe the count 
to be a noble man ; try to gain his esteem.^ ” 

Monte Cristo turned away his eyes and sighed ; “ Ah, 
indeed ! ” he said. 

“You see, then,” said Albert, “that instead of object- 
ing to my journey, she will heartily approve it, since it is 
in the line of the advice she gives me every day.” 

“ Adieu, then, until five o'clock ; be punctual, and we 
shall arrive at twelve or one.” 
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At Tr^port ^ ” 

Yes ; or in the neighborhood.’’ 

“ But can we travel forty-eight leagues in eight hours ? ” 
Easily,” said Monte Cristo. 

“You are certainly a worker of wonders ; you wOl soon 
not only surpass the railway, which would not be very 
dif&cult, in France especially, but even the telegraph.” 

“Meanwhile, Viscount, since we cannot perform the 
journey in less than seven or eight hours, be punctual.” 

“ Do not fear, I have nothing to do but to get ready.” 

Albert took his departure. Monte Cristo had smiled as 
he nodded to Albert, then remained a moment absorbed 
in deep meditation. Then, passing his hand across his 
forehead as if to dispel his revery, he rang the bell twice, 
and Bertuccio entered. “ Bertuccio,” said he, “ I intend 
going this evening to Normandy, instead of to-morsow or 
the next day ; you will have sufficient time before five 
o’clock. Despatch a messenger to apprise the grooms at 
the first station, M. de Morcerf will accompany me. Go.” 

Bertuccio obeyed, and a courier hastened to Pontoise to 
say that the travelling-carriage would arrive at six o’clock. 
From Pontoise another express was sent to the next stage, 
and in six hours all the horses stationed on tlie road were 
ready. Before his departure, the count went to Haydde’s 
apartments, told her his intention, and resigned everything 
to her care. 

Albert was punctual. The journey, gloomy at first, 
soon became interesting through the physical effect of 
speed. Morcerf had no idea of such rapidity. 

“ Truly,” said Monte Cristo, “ with your post-horses 
going at the rate of two leagues an hour, and that absurd 
law that one traveller shall not pass another without per- 
mission, so that an invalid or ill-tempered traveller may 
detain those who are well and active, it is impossible to 
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move. I escape this annoyance by travelling with niy ov^n 
postilion and horses; do I not, AH'? ” 

The count put his head out of the window and whis- 
tled, and the horses appeared to fly. The carriage rolled 
with a thundering noise over the pavement; and every 
one turned to notice the dazzling meteor. Ali, smiling, 
repeated the sound, grasped the reins with a firm hand, 
and urged on his horses, whose beautiful manes floated in 
the breeze. This -child of the desert was in his element, 
and with his black face and sparkling eyes, appeared, in 
the cloud of dust he raised, like the genius of the simoom 
and the god of the hurricane. 

“I never knew till now the delight of speed,” said 
Morcerf; and the last cloud disappeared from his brow. 

Eut where the devil do you get such horses *? Are they 
madervto order'?” 

‘‘ Precisely,” said the count. “ Six years ago I bought 
in Hungary a famous stallion celebrated for speed, — cost- 
ing I don’t know how much ; Bertuccio paid. The thirty- 
two horses that we shall use to-night are his progeny ; 
they are all entirely black, with the exception of a star 
upon the forehead.” 

“ It is wonderful ! but what do you do, Count, with aU 
these horses *? ” 

You see, I travel with them.” 

But you are not always travelling.” 

^‘When I no longer require them, Bertuccio will sell 
them ; and he expects to realize thirty or forty thousand 
livres by the sale.” 

But no monarch in Europe will be wealthy enough to 
puipchase them.” 

Then he will sell them to some Eastern vizier, who 
will empty his coffers to purchase them, and refill them by 
applying the bastinado to his subjects.” 
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Count, may I suggest one idea to you ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ It is that next to you, Bertuccio must be the richest 
private person in Europe.” 

“ You are mistaken, Viscount ; I am sure that if you 
empty Bertuccio’s pockets you will not find the value of 
ten sous.” 

Then he must be a wonder. My dear count, if you 
tell me many more marvellous things I warn you I shall 
not believe them.” 

I countenance nothing that is marvellous, Albert ; tell 
me, why does a steward rob his master ? ” 

‘‘ Because, I suppose, it is his nature to do so, for the 
love of robbing.” 

You are mistaken ; it is because he has a wife and 
family, and ambitious desires for himself and them, Also 
because he- is not sure of always retaining his situation, 
and wishes to provide for the future. Now, M. Bertuc- 
cio is alone in the world ; he uses my property without 
accounting for the use he makes of it. He is sure never 
to leave my service.” 

Whyl” 

Because I should never get a better.” 

“ You are begging the question, and are stiU dealing in 
probabilities.” 

^^Oh, not at all; I deal in certainties. He is the 
best servant over whom you have the power of life and 
death.” 

Do you possess that right over Bertuccio ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the count, coldly. 

There are words which close a conversation as if with 
an iron door; such was the count’s '‘y^” The whole 
journey was performed with equal rapidity ; the thirty-two 
homes, divided into eight relays, made the forty-seven 
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leagues in eight hours. They arrived in the middle of 
the night at the gate of a beautiful park. The porter was 
up, and held the gate open ; he had been notified by the 
groom of the last stage. At half-past two in the morning 
Morcerf was conducted to his apartments, where a bath 
and supper were prepared. The servant who had travelled 
at the back of the carriage waited on him ; Baptistin, who 
had ridden in front, attended the count. Albert bathed, 
took his supper, and went to bed. All night he was 
lulled by the melancholy noise of the sw^ell of the sea. 
On rising, he went to . his window, opened it, and found 
himself on a small terrace, where before him was the sea, 
— that is to say, immensity, — and behind him a pretty 
park bounded by a small forest. In a creek lay a little 
sloop, of narrow beam and with high masts, bearing on 
its flag^the Monte Cristo arms, which were a mountain, or, 
on a sea, azure, with a cross, gules, on the shield. This 
device might contain allusion to the name “ Monte Cristo,” 
suggesting Calvary, which the passion of our Lord has 
made a mountain more precious than gold, and to the in- 
famous cross which his divine blood has made sacred, or 
to some personal experience of suffering and regeneration 
shrouded in this man’s mysterious past. Around the 
sloop lay a number of small fishing-boats belonging to the 
fishermen of the neighboring village, like humble subjects 
awaiting orders from their queen. There, as in every spot 
where Monte Cristo’ stopped, if but for two days, all was 
comfort ; life became easy. 

Albert found in his ante-room two guns, with all the 
accoutrements for hunting ; a higher room, on the ground- 
floor contained aU the ingenious instruments which the 
English — good fishermen, because patient and idle — 
have not yet persuaded the routine fishermen of Franco 
to adopt. The day passed in pursuing those exercises, in 
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which Monte Cristo excelled ; they killed a dozen pheas- 
ants in the park, caught as many trout in the stream, 
dined in a turret overlooking the ocean, and took tea in 
the library. 

Towards the evening of the third day, Albert, completely 
tired with the exercise, which appeared sport to Monte 
Cristo, was sleeping in an armchair near the window, 
while the count was designing with his architect the plan 
of a conservatory in his house, when tjie sound of a horse 
at full speed on the high-road made Albert look up. He 
was disagreeably surprised to see in the courtyard his own 
valet de chamhre, whom he had not ordered to follow him, 
lest he should inconvenience Monte Cristo. 

Florentin here 1 ” cried he, starting up. Is my mother 
iH ] ” And he hastened to the door. Monte Cristo watched 
Mm ; he saw him approach the valet, who drew small 
sealed parcel from his pocket containing a newspaper and 
. a letter. “ From whom is this ? ’’ said he, eagerly. 

From M. Beauchamp,*’ replied Florentin. 

“ Did he send you 1 ” 

Yes, Monsieur ; he sent for me to come to his house, 
gave me money for my journey, procured a horse, and 
made me promise not to stop till I had rejoined you. I 
have come in fifteen hours.” 

Albert opened the letter, shuddering. On reading the 
first lines, he uttered an exclamation and seized the paper. 
Suddenly his sight became dim, his legs sank under him, 
and he would have fallen had not Florentin supported 
him. 

Poor young man ! ” said Monte Cristo, with a low 
voice ; “ it Is then true that the sin of the fathers miall 
fall on the children to the third and fourth generation.” 

Meanwhile Albert had revived ; and continuing to read, 
he threw back his hair upon his h^d moist with perspiration, 
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and crushing in liis hands the letter and paper, he said, 

« Elorentin, is your horse fit to return immediately ? 

It is a poor lame post-horse.” 

In what state was the house when you left 1 ” 

^‘All was quiet; hut on returning from M. Beauchamp’s, 

I found Madame in tears. She had sent for me to know 
when you would return. I told her that I was going for 
you, by direction of M. Beauchamp ; she first extended 
her arms to prevent me, but after a moment’s reflection, 

' Yes, go, Florentin,’ said she, ' and let liim return.’ ” J 

Yes, my mother,” said Albert, “ I will return, and woe 
to the infamous wretch ! But first I must take leave — ” 
He returned to the room where he had left Monte Cristo. 
He was no longer the same man ; five minutes had wrought 
a sad change in him. He had gone out in his usual con- 
ditioij^ but returned with a trembling voice, a feverish look, 
a threatening eye, and a tottering step. Count,” said he, 

“ I thank you for your hospitality, which I would gladly 
' have enjoyed longer, but I must return to Paris.” 

What has happened 1 ” 

A great misfortune, more important to me than life. 
Question me not, I pray you, but lend me a horse.” 

IMy stables are at your command. Viscount ; but you 
will kill yourself by riding on horseback. Take a post- 
chaise or a carriage.” 

No, it would delay me, and I need that fatigue which 
you fear for me ; it will do me good.” 

Albert took a few steps, turning round like a man hit 
by a bullet, and fell on a chair near the door. Monte 
Cristo did not observe this second weakness; he was at 
the window, calling, Ali, a horse for M. de Morcerf ! 
quick, he is in a hurry 1 ” 

These words restored Albert ; he darted from the room, 
followed by the count. Thank you ! ” cried he, throwing 
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himself into the saddle. Eeturn as soon as you can, 
Florentin. Must I use any pass-word to procure a 
horse ? 

Only dismount from the horse you ride ; another will 
be immediately saddled.” 

Albert hesitated a moment. You will think my de- 
parture strange and foolish,” said the young man. You 
do not know how a few lines in a newspaper may plunge 
a man into despair. Well,” he addedi, throwing down to 
him the paper, read this, but only after I have gone, 
that you may not witness my shame.” 

While the count picked up the paper, Albert put spurs 
to his horse, and started with the rapidity of an arrow. 
The count watched him with a feeling of compassion, and 
when he had completely disappeared, read as follows : — 

« 

“ The French officer in the service of Ali, Pacha of Janina, 
alluded to three weeks since in ‘ LTmpartial,' who not only 
surrendered the castle of Janina, but sold his benefactor to the 
Turks, styled himself truly at that time Fernand, as our hon- 
orable brother states ; but he has since added to his Christian 
name a title of nobility and a family name. He now calls 
himself the Comte de Morcerf*, and has a seat in the Chamber 
of Peers.” 

Thus this terrible secret, which Beauchamp had so gen- 
erously destroyed, appeared again as an armed phantom ; 
and another paper, cruelly informed, had published, two 
days after Albert’s departure for Hormandy, the few lines 
which had almost distracted the unfortunate young man. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE TRIAL, 

At eight o^clock in ^he morning Albert fell like a thunder- 
bolt at Beauchamp’s door. The valet de chamhre had re- 
ceived orders to introduce him into his master’s room, 
who was just then bathing. “ WelH ” said Albert. 

Well, my poor friend,” replied Beauchamp, I expected 
you.” 

^^Here I am. I will not teU you, Beauchamp, that I 
think you are too faithful and too kind to have spoken of 
that to any one, — > no, my friend. Besides, your having 
sent for me is a proof of your affection. So, without losing 
time, tell me, have you the slightest idea whence this ter- 
rible blow proceeds ? ” 

“ I will tell you at once in two words.” 

“ But first tell me all the particulars of this shameful 
plot.” 

Beauchamp proceeded to relate to the young man, over- 
whelmed with shame and grief, the following facts : Two 
days previously, the article had appeared in another paper, 
LTmpartial,” and what was more serious, one that was 
well known as a government organ. Beauchamp was break- 
fasting when he read the passage ; he sent immediately for 
a cabriolet, and without finishing his breakfast, hastened 
to the publisher’s office. Although professing principles 
diametrically opposite to those of the editor of the accus- 
ing paper, Beauchamp, as it sometimes, we may say often 
happens, was his intimate friend. The editor was reading 
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with apparent delight a leading article in the same paper, 
on beet-root sugar, probably a composition of his own. 

pardmt ! ” said Beauchamp, with the paper in 
your hand, my friend, I need not tell you the cause of my 
visit.” 

“ Are you, perchance, concerned in the sugar question 
asked the editor of the ministerial paper. 

“ Ko,” replied Beauchamp, I have not considered the 
question ; a totally different subject interests me.” 

“Whatisitl” 

The article relative to Morcerf.” 

Indeed ! Is it not a curious affair 1 ” 

So curious that I think you are running a great risk 
of a prosecution for defamation of character.” 

Not at ail ; we have received with the information 
all the requisite proofs, and we are quite sure that M. 
de Morcerf will not raise his voice against us. Besides, 
it is rendering a service to one’s country to denounce 
those wretched criminals who are unworthy of the honor 
bestowed on them.” 

Beauchamp remained thunder-struck. Who, then, has 
so correctly informed you 1 ” he asked. “ For my paper, 
which had started the subject, has been obliged to stop 
for want of proof ; and yet we are more interested than 
you in exposing M. de Morcerf, as he is a peer of France, 
and we are of the opposition.” 

Oh ! it is very simple. We have not run after the 
scandal ; it came to us. A man arrived yesterday from 
Janina, bringing the formidable bundle; andaswe hes> 
tated to publish the accusatory article he told us that 
upon our refusal the article would appear in some other 
paper.” 

Beauchamp undei^tood that nothing remained but to 
submit, and left the office to despatch a courier to Mor- 
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cerf. But he had been unable to send to Albert infor- 
mation of the following events, which had occurred after 
the messenger’s departure : On that day a great agita- 
tion was manifest in the Chamber of Peers among the 
usually calm groups of the noble assembly. Every one 
had arrived almost before the usual hour, and was con- 
versing on the ominous event which would occupy pub- 
lic attention and fix it upon one of the best known 
members of the illustrious body. Some were perusing 
the article, others making comments and recalling circum- f 
stances which gave precision to the charges. The count \ 
was no favorite with his colleagues. Like all parvenus, f[ 
he had been driven to an excess of arrogance to maintain 
his position. The old aristocracy laughed at him ; the men 
of talent repelled him ; and the honorable instinctively 
despised him. The count was in the wretched situation 
of a sacrificial victim. Once designated for the sacrifice 
by the finger of God, every one was ready to cry out 
at him. 

The Comte de Morcerf alone was ignorant of what 
was occurring. He did not take the paper containing the 
defamatory news, and had passed the morning in writing 
letters and in trying a horse. He arrived therefore at 
I his usual hour, with an arrogant look and insolent de- 
) meanor ; he alighted, passed through the corridors, and 
entered the house without observing the hesitation of the 
doorkeepers or the coolness of his colleagues. The ses- 
sion had been opened half an hour before his arrival. Al- 
though the count — ignorant, as we have said, of all that 
was taking place — showed no change in his manner and 
bearing, his manner and bearing seemed to all more pre- 
sumptuous than usual ^ and his presence on the occasion 
appeared so aggressive to that assembly, jealous of its 
honor, that all regarded it as an impropriety, many as a , 
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defiance, and some as an insult. Evidently, the entire 
Chamber was eager to begin the debate. Every one held 
the accusing paper; but as usual no one liked to take 
^upon himself the responsibility of the attack. At length 
an honorable peer, Morcerfs acknowledged enemy, as- 
cended the tribune with that solemnity which announced 
that the expected moment had arrived. There was an 
imposing silence ; Morcerf alone knew not why such pro- 
found attention was given to an orato^ who was not al- 
ways listened to with so much complacency. The count 
paid no special attention to the^ introduction, in which the 
speaker announced that his communication would be of 
so vital importance that it demanded the undivided atten- 
tion of the House ; but at the names Janina and Colonel 
Fernand he turned so horribly pale that every member 
shuddered and fixed his eyes upon him. Moral wounds ’ 
have this peculiarity, — they conceal themselves but never ' 
close ; always painful, always ready to bleed when touched, ‘ 
they remain fresh and open in the heart. 

The article having been read during this painful silence, 
disturbed only by a universal shudder, which ceased im- 
mediately when the orator resumed, he stated his scruples 
and the difficulties of the case. It was the honor of M. 
de Morcerf, and that of the whole House, which he pro- 
posed to defend, by provoking a debate on those personal 
questions always so warmly agitated. He concluded by 
calling for an examination, which might confound the cal- 
umnious report before it had time to spread, and restore 
M. de Morcerf to the position he had long held in public 
opinion. 

Morcerf was so overwhelmed by this great and unex- 
pected calamity that he could scarcely stammer a few words 
as he looketl round on the assembly with a bewildered 
expression. This timidity, which might proceed from the 
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astonishment of innocence as well as the shame of guilt, 
conciliated some in his favor, — for men who are truly gen- 
erous are always ready to compassionate when the misfor-^ 
tune of their enemy surpasses the extent of their hatred. 
The president put it to vote; and it was decided that 
the examination should take place. The count was asked 
what time he required to prepare his defence. Morcerfs 
courage had revived when he found himself still living 
after this terrible hJow. My lords,*’ he answered, “ it is 
not by time I could repel the attack made on me by ene- 
mies unknown to me, and doubtless hidden in obscurity ; 
it is immediately, and by a thunderbolt, that I must reply 
to the flash of lightning which for a moment startled me. 
Oh 1 that I could, instead of taking up this defence, shed 
my last drop of blood to prove to my noble colleagues 
that I am their equal in worth ! ’* These words made a 
favorable impression on behalf of the accused. ‘‘I de- 
mand, then, that the examination shall take place as soon 
as possible, and I will furnish the house with all neces- 
sary information.** 

^^What day do you fix?** asked the president. 

From to-day I am at the disposition of the Chamber,** 
replied the count. 

The president rang the bell. ‘‘ Is the Chamber of opin- 
ion that the examination should take place to-day % ** 

Yes I ** was the unanimous answer. 

A committee of twelve members was chosen to exam- 
ine the evidence to be brought forward by Morcerf. The 
examination would begin at eight o’clock that evening in 
the committee-room ; and if it were necessary to adjourn 
it, it would be resumed each evening at the same hour. 
Morcerf asked leave to retire ; he had to collect the docu- 
ments he had long been preparing against this storm, which 
his sagacity had foreseen. 
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Beauchamp related to the young man all the details 
which we in our turn have now related ; but his recital 
had, over ours, the advantage of the animation of what is 
living over the coldness of what is dead. Albert listened, 
trembling now with hope, then with anger, and then again 
with shame, — for from Beauchamp^s confidences he knew 
that his father was guilty ; and he asked himself how, 
since he was guilty, he could prove his innocence. Beau- 
champ hesitated to continue his narrative. 

‘‘What next?” asked Albert. 

“ What next ? My friend, you impose a painful task 
on me. Must you know ail?” 

“ Absolutely ; and rather from your lips than another’s.” 

Prepare your courage, then ; for never will you have 
required it more.” 

Albert passed his hand over his forehead, as if to try 
his strength, as a man who is preparing to defend his 
life proves his shield and bends his sword. He thought 
himself strong enough, for he mistook fever for energy. 
“ Proceed,” said he. 

“ The evening arrived,” continued Beauchamp ; ^^all Paris 
was in expectation. Many said that your father had only 
to show himself to confound the charge ; many others said 
he would not appear ; while some asserted that they had 
seen him start for Brussels, and others went to the police- 
office to inquire if he had taken out a passport. I used 
all my influence with one of the committee, a young peer 
of my acquaintance, to get introduced into a sort of gal- 
lery. He called for me at seven o’clock, and before any 
one had arrived, asked one of the doorkeepers to place me 
in a box. I was concealed by a column, and might hope 
to witness the whole of the terrible scene which was about 
to take place. At eight o’clock all were in their places, 
and M. de Morcerf .entered at the last stroke. Ho held 
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some papers in his hand ; his countenance was calm, Ins 
step firm, and his dress handsome without ostentation. 
According to the ancient military costume, his coat was 
buttoned completely .up to the chin. His presence pro- 
duced a good effect. His committee was composed of lib- 
eral men, several of whom came forward to shake hands 
with him.” 

Albert felt his heart bursting at these particulars ; but 
gratitude mingled Tinth his sorrow. He would gladly have 
embraced those who had given his father this proof of 
esteem at a moment when his honor was so powerfully 
attacked. 

At this moment one of the doorkeepers brought in a 
letter for the president, ^ You have the floor, M. <ie Mor- 
cerf,’ said the president, as he unsealed the letter; and 
the count began his defence, I assure you, Albert, in a 
most eloquent and skilful manner. He produced docu- 
ments proving that the Yizier of Janina had to the last 
moment honored him with his entire confidence, since he 
had intrusted him with a negotiation of life and death 
with the emperor. He produced the ring, his mark of 
authority, with which Ali Pacha generally sealed his let- 
ters, and which the latter had given him that he might, 
on his return at any hour of the day or night, even in his 
V harem gain access to him. Unfortunately, he said, the 
negotiation failed ; and when he returned to defend his 
benefactor, he was dead. ^ But/ said the count, * so great 
was Ali Pacha’s confidence that on his death-bed he 
intrusted his favorite mistress and her daughter to my 
care,’ ” 

Albert started on hearing these' words. The history of 
Haydee recurred to him ; and he remembered what she 
had said of that message and the ring, and the manner 
in which she had heen sold and made a slave. And 
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what effect did this discourse produce?” he anxiously- 
inquired. 

acknowledge it affected me, and indeed all the 
committee also,” said Beauchamp. Meanwhile, the presi- 
dent carelessly looked over the letter which had been 
brought to him ; but the first lines aroused his attention. 
He read them again and again ; and fixing his eyes on 
M. de Morcerf, ' Monsieur the Count,' said he, ‘ you have 
said the Yizier of Janina had confided his wife and daugh- 
ter to your care ? ' ^ Yes, Monsieur,’ replied Morcerf, * but 

in that, like all the rest, misfortune pursued me ; on my 
return, Yasiliki and her daughter Haydee had disappeared.’ 
‘Did you know them?’ ‘My intimacy with the pacha 
and his unlimited confidence in my fidelity had given 
me opportunities to see them more than twenty times.’ 

‘ Have you any idea what became of them ? ’ ‘ Yes, 

Monsieur; I heard they had fallen victims to their sor- 
row, and perhaps to their poverty. I was not rich ; my 
life was in constant danger. I could not seek them, to 
my great regret.’ The president frowned imperceptibly. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you have heard M. le Comte de 
Morcerf’s explanations. Can you, Monsieur the Count, 
produce any witnesses to the truth of what you have 1 
asserted ? ’ 'Alas ! no, Monsieur,* replied the count; 'all 
those who surrounded the vizier, or who knew me at 
his court, are either dead or scattered. Alone, I believe, 
of ail my countrymen, I survived that dreadful war. I 
have only the letters of Aii Tebelin, which I have placed 
before you ; tbe ring, a token of his good-will, which is 
here ; and lastly, the most convincing proof I can ofier, 
namely, after an anonymous attack, the absence of all wit- 
ness against my veracity and the purity of my military 
life.* A murmur of approbation ran tbrough the assembly ; 
and at this moment, Albert, had nothing more occurred, 
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your father’s cause had been gained. It only remained 
to put it to the vote, when the president resumed : ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, and you, Monsieur the Count, you will not be 
displeased, I presume, to listen to one who calls himself 
a very important witness, and who has just presented 
himself. This witness — we cannot doubt after what the 
count has said — has come to prove the perfect innocence 
of our colleague. Here is a letter which I have just re- 
ceived on the subject ; shall it be read, or shall we pass it • 
by, and not regard this incident ? ’ M. de Morcerf turned ^ 
pale and clinched his hands on the papers he held. The 
committee decided to hear the letter ^ the count was thought- 
ful and silent. The president read : — 

“Monsieur the President, — I can furnish the committee 
of inquiry into the conduct of Lieutenant-General Comte de 
Morc^f in Epirus and in Macedonia with very definite infor- 
mation. 

^^The president paused, and the count turned pale. 
The president looked at his auditor s. * Proceed,’ was 
heard on all sides. The president resumed : — 

“ I was on the spot at the death of Ali Pacha ,* I was present 
during his last moments; I know what became of 'Yasiliki and 
Haydie. I am at the command of the committee, and even 
claim the honor of being heard. I shall be in the lobby when 
this note is delivered to you. 

“ ^ And who is this witness, or rather this enemy 1 ’ 
asked the count, in a tone in which there was a visible 
/alteration. ‘ We shall know, Monsieur,’ replied the presi- 
dent. ^ Is the committee willing .to hear this witness 1 * 
"Yes, yes,’ said they all at once. The doorkeeper was 
called, ^ Is there any one in the lobby ? ’ said the presi- 
dent. "Yes, Monsieur.’ "Who is it T "A woman, accom- 
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paiiied by a servant.- Every one looked at his neighbor. 

^ Introduce the woman,’ said the president. Five minutes 
after, the doorkeeper again appeared. All eyes were fixed 
on the door ; and even I,” said Beauchamp, shared the 
general expectation and anxiety. Behind the doorkeeper 
walked a woman enveloped in a large veil, which com- 
pletely concealed her. It was evident from her figure and 
the perfumes she had about her that this was a young and 
elegant woman ; but that was all. The president requested 
her to throw aside her veil, and it was then seen that she 
was dressed in the Grecian costume, and was remarkably 
beautiful.” 

Ah ! ” said Albert, it was she.” 

“ She ? who 1 ” 

Haydee.” 

Who told you that ? ” * 

“ Alas ! I see it. But go on, Beauchamp. You see I . 
am calm and strong ; and yet we must be drawing near 
the climax.” 

“M. de Morcerf,” continued Beauchamp, looked at 
this woman with surprise and terror. Her lips were 
about to pass his sentence of life or death. To all the 
committee the adventure was so extraordinary and curi- 
• ous that the interest they had felt for the count’s safety 
' became now quite a secondary matter. The president 
himself advanced to place a seat for the young lady ; but 
t she declined availing herself of it. As for the count, he 
had fallen on his chair; it was evident that his legs 
refused to support him. 

‘ Madame,’ said the president, ^ you have engaged to , 
furnish the committee with information respecting the af- 
fair at Janina, and you have stated that you were an eye- 
witness of the events,’ ^ I was indeed 1 ’ said the stranger, 
with a tone of sweet melancholy, and with the sonorous 
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voice peculiar to the East, ‘ But allow me to say you must 
have been very young then.’ ‘ I was four years old ; but 
as those events deeply concerned me, not a single particu- 
lar has escaped my memory.’ ^In what manner could 
those events concern you ; and who are you, that they 
should have made so deep an impression on you ^ On 
them depended my father’s life,’ replied she, ^ I am Hay- 
dee, the daughter of Ali Tebelin, Pacha of Janina, and of 
Yasiliki, his beloved wife.* 

The blush of mingled pride and modesty which sud- 
denly suffused the cheeks of the young woman, the bril- 
liancy of her eye, and her highly important communication, 
produced an inexpressible ejffect on the assembly. As for 
the count, he could not have been more overwhelmed if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet and opened before him ' 
an abyss. ‘ Madame,* replied the president, bowing with 
profound respect, ^ allow me to ask one question, — it shall 
be the last : Can you prove the truth of what you have 
now stated ] * ‘ I can, Monsieur,’ said Haydde, drawing from 
under her veil a satin satchel highly perfumed ; ^ for here ^ 
is the certificate of ray birth, written by my father and 
signed by his principal officers, and that of my baptism, 
ray father having consented to my being brought up in my 
mother’s faith. This latter has been sealed by the grand 
primate of Macedonia and Epirus ; and lastly (and this is 
doubtless of most importance), the certificate of the sale of 
my person and that of my mother to the Armenian merchant 
El-Kobbir, by the French officer who in his infamous bar- 
gain with the Porte had reserved as his part of the booty 
the wife and daughter of his benefactor, whom he sold for 
about four hundred thousand livres.* A greenish paleness 
spread over the count’s cheeks, and his eyes became blood* 
shot at these terrible imputations, which were listened to ^ 
by the assembly with an ill-foreboding silence. - 
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“ Haydee, still calm, but more threatening in her tran- 
quillity than another would have been in anger, handed to 
the president the certificate of her sale, written in Arabic, 
It had been supposed that some of these papers might be 
written in the Arabian, Eomaic, or Turkish languages, and 
the interpreter of the Chamber was in attendance. One of 
the noble peers who was familiar with the Arabian lan- 
guage, having studied it during the sublime Egyptian cam- 
paign, followed with his eye as the transjator read aloud : 

“ I, El-Kobbir, a slave-merchant, and furnisher of the harem 
of his Highness, acknowledge having received for transmission 
to the sublime emperor from the French lord, Count of Monte 
Cristo, an emerald valued at eight hundred thousand livres, as 
the ransom of a young Christian slave of eleven years of age, 
named Hay dee, the acknowledged daughter of the late Lord 
Ali Tebelin, Pacha of Janina, and of Vasiliki, his favorhe, — 
she having been sold to me seven years previously, with her 
mother, who died on arriving at Constantinople, by a French 
colonel in the service of the Vizier Ali Tebelin, named Fernand 
Mondego, The above-mentioned purchase was made on his 
Highness's account, whose mandate I had, for the sum of four 
hundred thousand livres. 

Given at Constantinople, by authority of his Highness, in 
the year 1247 of the Hegira. 

Signed En-KoBBlR. 

** That this record should have all due authority, it shall 
bear the imperial seal which the vendor is bound to have 
affixed to it. 

‘^ETear the merchant's signature there was indeed the 
seal of the sublime emperor. A terrible silence succeeded 
the reading of this paper. The count could only look ; and 
his gaze, fixed as if unconsciously on Haydde, seemed one 
of fi;re and blood, * Madame/ said the president, ^ may in- 
quiries be made of the Count of Monte Cristo, who is now, 
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I believe, in Paris?' ^Monsieur,' replied Hayd^e, ^the 
Count of Monte Cristo, my other father, has been in Nor- 
mandy the last three days.' ‘Who, then, has counselled 
you to take this step, — one for which the court is deeply 
indebted to you, and which is perfectly natural, consider- 
ing your birth and your misfortunes 1 ' ‘ Monsieur,' replied 
Hayd^e, ‘ I have been led to take this step by my self- 
respect and by my sorrow. Although a Christian, may 
Ood forgive me ! have always sought to revenge my 
illustrious father. Since I set my foot in Prance, and 
knew the traitor lived in Paris, I have watched care- 
fully. I live retired in the house of my noble pro- 
tector ; but I do it from choice. I prefer retirement and 
silence, because I can live with my thoughts and recollec- 
tions of past days. But M. le Comte de Monte Cristo 
surrounds me with paternal care ; and I am ignorant 
of nothing which takes place in the world, though I hold 
it all at a distance. Thus I see all the newspapers, ev-* 
ery periodical, as well as every new melody. And in thus 
watching the course of the life of others, I learned what 
had occurred this morning in the Chamber of Peers, 
and what was to take place this evening j then I wrote.' 

‘ Then,' remarked the president, ‘ the Count of Monte 
Cristo knows nothing of your present proceedings ? ' ‘He 
is quite unaware of them ; and I have but one fear, which 
is that he should disapprove of what I have done. But it is 
a glorious day for me,' continued the young girl, raising 
her ardent gaze to heaven, ‘ that on which I find at last an 
opportunity to avenge my father I ' 

“ The count had not uttered one word during all this 
time. His colleagues looked at him and doubtless felt some 
compassion for that fortune broken by the perfumed breath 
of a woman. His misery was depicted by sinister lines on 
his countenance. ‘ M, de Morcerf,' said the president, ‘ do 
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you recognize this lady as the daughter of Ali Tebelin, 
Pacha of Janinar ‘No,’ said Morcerf, attempting to 
rise ; ‘ it is a base plot, contrived by my enemies.’ Hayd^e, 
whose eyes had been fixed upon the door, as if expecting 
some one, turned hastily, and seeing the count standing, 
uttered a terrible cry. ‘ You do not know me ? ’ said she. 

‘ Well, I fortunately recognize you ! You are Pemand 
Mondego, the French officer who instructed the troops of 
my noble father ! It is you who surrei^ered the castle of 
Janina ! It is you who, sent by him to Constantinople 
to treat with the emperor for the life or death of your 
benefactor, brought back a false mandate granting full! 
pardon ! It is you who with that mandate obtained the I 
pacha’s ring, which gave you authority over Selim, the 
fire-keeper ! It is you who stabbed Selim ! It is you 
who sold us, my mother and me, to the merchant^j, El- 
. Kobbir ! Assassin ! assassin ! assassin ! you have still on 
I your brow your master’s blood. Look, gentlemen, all ! ’ 

“ These words had been pronounced with such power of 
truth that every eye was fixed on the count’s forehead ; 
and he himself passe<i his hand across it, as if he felt All’s 
' blood still moist upon it. ‘ You positively recognize M. 
de Morcerf as the officer, Fernand Mondego ? ’ ‘ Indeed I 

do ! * cried Haydee. ‘ Oh, my mother ! it was you who 
said to me, “ You were free ; you had a beloved father; you 
were destined to be almost a queen. Look well at that 
man. It is he who has made you a slave ; it is he who 
raised your father’s head on the point of a spear ; it is he 
who has sold us ; it is he who has delivered us to the pur- 
chaser 1 Look well at his right hand, on which he has a 
large scar, if you should forget his features, you would 
know him by that hand, into which fell, one by one, the 
golden pieces of the merchant El-Kobbir 1 ” Bo I know 
him ] Ah 1 let him say now if he does not recognize me 1 ’ 
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Every word fell like a dagger on Morcerf and deprived 
him of a portion of his energy ; as she uttered the last, he 
hid hastily in his bosom his hand, which had indeed been 
mutilated by a wound, and fell back on his seat, engulfed 
by black despair. This scene had completely changed the 
opinion of the assembly respecting the accused count. * M. 
le Comte de Morcerf,^ said the president, ‘ do not allow 
yourself to be depressed; answer. The justice of the 
court is supreme apd impartial as that of God ; it will not 
suffer you to be trampled on by your enemies without 
giving you an opportunity of defending yourselff Shall 
further inquiries be made! Shall two members of the 
Chamber he sent to Janina] Speak!* Morcerf did not 
reply. Then all the members looked at each other with a 
sort of terror. They knew the CQunt*s energetic and vio- 
lent Jemper; it must be indeed a dregful blow which 
would deprive him of courage to defend himself. They 
expected that this silence, resembling a sleep, would be 
fallowed by an awakening like a thunderbolt. ^Well,* 
asked the president, ‘ what is your decision V *1 have 
no reply to make,* said the count, in a low tone, and 
standing up. ‘ The daughter of Ali Tebelin has then 
spoken the truth ? * said the president. ‘ She is then, 
the terrible witness to whose charge you dare not plead * 
“Not guilty r* You have really committed the crimes * 
of which you are accused T The count looked round 
him with an expression of despair which might have 
softened tigers, but which could not disarm his judges. ^ 
Then he raised his eyes towards the ceiling, but withdrew 
them immediately, as if he feared the roof would open and 
reveal to his distressed view that second tribunal which is 
called heaven, and that other judge who is named God 
Then with a hasty movement he tore open his coat, which 
seemed to stifle him, and Sew from the room like a mad- 
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man ; his footstep was heard one moment in the corridor, 
then the rattling of his carriage-wheels as he was driven 
rapidly away. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said the president, when 
silence was restored, ‘ is M. le Comte de Morcerf convicted 
of felony, treason, and outrage 1 ’ * Yes,’ replied all the 

members of the committee of inquiry, with a unanimous 
voice. 

“ Haydee had remained until the close of the meeting. 
She heard the count’s sentence prono*inced without be- 
traying an expression of joy or pity ; then, drawing her 
veil over her face, she bowed majestically to the council- 
lors, and left with that dignified step which Virgil attrib- 
utes to his goddesses. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

THE challenge. 

Then,” continued Beauchamp, I took advantage of the 
silence and the darkness to leave the house vdthout being 
seen. The doorkeeper who had introduced me was wait- 
ing for me at the door, and he conducted me through the 
corridors to a private entrance opening into the Eue de 
Vaugirard. I left with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
delight. Excuse me, Albert, sorrow on your account, and 
delight with that noble girl, thus pursuing paternal ven- -r' 
geance. Yes, Albert, from whatever source that revela- 
tion may have come, I say that though it comes from an 
enemy, that enemy is only the agent of Providence.” 

Albert held his head between his hands ; he raised his 
face, red with shame, and bathed in tears, and seizing 
Beauchamp’s arm, ‘‘My friend,” said he,- “my life is 
ended. I cannot calmly say with you, ‘ Providence has 
struck the blow ; ’ but I must discover who pursues me 
with this hatred, and when I have found him, I will kill 
him, or he will kill me. I rely on your friendship to 
assist me, Beauchamp, if contempt has not banished it 
from your heart.” 

‘ Contempt, my friend ! how does this misfortune con- 
cern you 1 No, happily that unjust prejudice is foi:gotten 
which made the son responsible for the father's actions. 
Eeview your life, Albert ; although it is only just begin- 
never did a day dawn with greater purity than has 
marked the commencement of your career. No, Albert, 
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take ray advice. You are young and rich ; leave Paris. 
All is soon forgotten in the great Babylon of excited life . 
and changing taste. You will return after three or four 
years with a Russian princess for a bride ; and no one will 
think more of what occurred yesterday than if it had hap- 
pened sixteen years ago.’' 

“ Thank you, ray dear Beauchamp, thank you for the 
excellent feeling which prompts your advice ; but it can- 
not be thus. I have told you my wish^ or if it must be 
so, I will say determination.* You understand that inter- 
ested as I am in this affair, I cannot see it in the same 
light as you do. What appears to you to emanate from a 
. celestial source, seems to me to proceed from one far less 
• pure. Providence appears to me to have no share in this 
affair ; and happily so, for instead of the invisible, impal- 
pable agent of celestial rewards and punishments, I shall 
find one both palpable and visible, on whom I shall re- 
venge myself, I assure you, for all I have suffered during 
the last month. Now, I repeat, Beauchamp, I wish to 
return to human and material existence ; and if you are 
still the friend you profess to be, help me to discover the 
hand that struck the blow.” 

^^Be it so,” said Beauchamp. you must have me 
descend to earth, I submit ; and if you will seek your 
enemy, I will assist you, and I will engage to find him, 
my honor being almost as deeply interested as yours.” 

“ Well, then, you understand, Beauchamp, that we 
begin our search immediately. Each moment's delay is 
an eternity for me. The calumniator is not yet punished, ^ 
and he may hope he will not be j but on my honor, if he 
thinks so, he deceives himself.” 

‘^Well, listen, Morcerf.” 

Ah, Beauchamp, I see you know something already ; 
you restore me to life.” 
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“ I do not say there is any truth in what I am going to 
tell you ; but it is at least as a light in a dark night ; 
by following it we may perhaps discover something more 
certain.” 

“ Tell me ; satisfy my impatience.” 

“Well, I will tell you what I did not like to mention 
on my return from Janina.'^ 

^ “ Say on.” 

“ I went, of course, to the chief banker of the town to 
make inquiries. At the first word, before I had even 
mentioned your father’s name, ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘I guess 
what brings you here,’ ‘How and why?’ ‘Because a 
fortnight since I was questioned on the same subject.’ 
‘ By whom ? ’ ‘ By a banker of Paris, my correspondent.’ 

‘ Whose name is — ’ ‘ Danglars.’ ” 

“He ! ” cried Albert ; “ Yes, it is indeed he who has 
so long pursued my father with jealous hatred. He, the 
man who would be popular, cannot forgive the Comte 
de Morcerf for being created a peer; and this marriage, 
broken off without a reason being assigned, — yes, it is all 
from the same cause.” 

“Inquire, Albert; but do not be angry without reason. 
Inquire ; and if it is true — ” 

“ Oh, yes, if it is true,” cried the young man, “ he stiflll 
pay me all I have suffered,” 

“ Beware, Morcerf ; he is already an old man.” 

“ I will respect his age as he has respected the honor of 
my family. If my father had offended him, why did he 
not attack him personaUy ? Oh, no, he was afraid to en- 
counter a man face to face.” 

“I do not condemn you, Albert; I only restrain you. 
Act prudently.” 

Oh, do not fear ; besides, yon will accompany pie, 
Beauchamp, Solemn transactions should be sanctioned 
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" by a witness. Before this day closes, if M. Banglars is 
guilty, he shall cease to live, or I will die. Pardieu J 
Beauchamp, I will make a fine funeral in vindication of 
my honor.” 

“ When such resolutions are made, Albert, they should 
be promptly executed. Do you wish to go to M. Dan- 
glars 1 Let us go immediately.” 

They sent for a cabriolet. On entering the banker’s 
courtyard, they perceived the phaeton and servant of M. 
Andrea Cavalcanti at the door. 

“ Ah, parUeii ! that ’s good,” said Albert, in a gloomy 
tone. If M. Danglars will not fight with me, I will kill 
his son-in-law ; he ought to fight, — a Cavalcanti ! ” 

The servant announced the young man ; but the banker, 
recollecting what had happened the day before, ordered 
the door to be closed. It was, however, too late ; Albert 
had followed the footman, and liearing the order given, 
forced the door open, and followed by Beauchamp, found 
himself in the banker’s cabinet. 

Monsieur,” cried the latter, am I no longer at liberty 
« to receive whom I choose in my house % You appear to 

• forget yourself strangely.” 

No, Monsieur,” said Albert, coldly ; there are cir- 

* cumstances in which one cannot, except through cowardice, 
— I offer you that refuge, — ^ refuse to admit certain per- 
sons at least,” 

What, then, do you desire of me, Monsieur 
“ I desire,” said Albert, approaching, without apparently 
noticing Cavalcanti, who stood with his back towards the 
fireplace, — “I desire to propose a meeting in some retired 
corner where no one will interrupt us for ten minutes ; 
I ask you for no more than that, — where, two men hav- 
ing met, one of them will remain on the ground.” 

Danglars turned pale ; Cavalcanti moved a step forward, 
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and Albert turned towards him. ^^And you too,” said 
he, “ come, if you like, Monsieur the Count ; you have a 
claim, being almost one of the family, and I will give as 
• many rendezvous of that kind as I can find persons will- 
ing to accept them.*’ 

Cavalcanti looked at Daiiglars with a stupefied air ; and 
the latter, making an effort, rose and advanced between 
the two young people. Albert’s attack on Andrea had 
placed him on a Afferent footing ; and he hoped this visit 
had another cause than that he had at first supposed. 

Indeed, Monsieur,” said he to Albert, if you are 
come to quarrel with this gentleman because I have pre- 
ferred him to you, I shall resign the case to the ;procureur 
dii roiP 

You mistake, Monsieur,” said Morcerf, with a gloomy 
smile ; “ I am not alluding in the least to matrimony, and 
I only addressed myself to M. Cavalcanti because he ap- 
peared for an instant disposed to interfere between us. • 
In one respect you are right, for I am ready to quarrel 
with every one to-day ; but you have the first claim, M. 
Danglars.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Danglars, pale with anger and fear, 
warn yoii, when I have the misfortune to meet with a 
mad dog, I kill it ; and far from thinking myself guilty of 
^ a crime, I believe I do society a kindness. Now, if you 
are mad, and try to bite me, I will kill you without pity. 
Is it my fault that your father is dishonored i ” 

Yes, miserable wretch I ” cried Morcerf, it is your 
fault.” 

Danglars retreated a few steps. “ My fault I ” » said he } 
you must be mad ! What do I know of the Grecian 
history ? Have I travelled in that country % Did I advise 
- your father to sell the castle of Janina, to betray — ” 

“ Silence 1” said Albert, with a muffled voice. ^‘No; 
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it is not you who have directly made this exposure and 
, brought this sorrow on us, but you hypocritically pro- 
^ yoked it.” 

‘a?” 

Yes ; you ! Whence came that revelation 1” 

'*Why, it seems to me the paper told you; from 
J anina, of course ! ” 

Who wrote to Janina ? ” 

“ToJanina'?” * 

‘‘ Yes. Who wrote for information concerning my 
father ? ” 

I imagine any one may write to Janina.” 

“ But one person only wrote ! ” 

'‘One only?” 

" Yes ; and that was you ! ” 

" I wrote certainly. It appears to me that when about 
to marry your daughter to a young man, it is right to 
make some inquiries respecting his family ; it is not only 
a right, but a duty.” 

" You wrote, Monsieur, knowing what answer you would 
receive.” 

“ I, indeed 1 I assure you,” cried Danglars, with a con- 
fidence and security proceeding less perhaps from fear than 
from the interest he really felt for the unhappy young 
man, "I solemnly declare to you that I should never 
have thought of writing to Janina. Did I know about 
the catastrophe of Ali Pacha, — ^ I ? ” 

“ Then some one incited you to write 1 ” 

“ Certainly.” 

" Who was that 1 Come, speak ! ” 

“ Pardieu / it was the most simple thing in the world. 
I was speaking of your father^s past history, I said the 
origin of bis fortune remained obscure. The person to 
. whom I addressed my scruples asked me where your 
von* IV, — 7 
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father had acquired his property ? I answered, ‘ In Greece.’ 

‘ Then,’ said he, ^ very weU i write to Janina.’ ” 

And who thus advised you 1 ” 

“ISTo other than your friend, the Count of Monte 
Cristo.” 

*‘The Count of Monte Cristo told you to write to 
Janina 

“Yes; and I wrote, and will show you my correspon- 
dence, if you like.”r, 

Albert and Beauchamp looked at each other. “ Mon- 
sieur,” said Beauchamp, who had not yet spoken, “ you 
appear to accuse the count, who is absent from Paris at 
this moment and cannot justify himself.” 

“ I accuse no one, Monsieur,” said Danglars ; “ I relate, 
and I will repeat before the count what I have said to you.” . 

“ Roes the count know what answer you received 1 ” 

. “Yes ; I showed it to him.” 

“ Did he know my father’s Christian name was Pernand, 
and his family name Mondego 1 ” 

, “ Yes, I had told him that long since ; and I did noth- 
ing more than any other would have done in my cir- * 
cumstances, and perhaps less. When, the day after the ^ 
arrival of tliis answer, your father came, by the advice of 
Monte Cristo, to ask my daugliter’s hand for you, I de- 
cidedly refused him, but without any explanation or 
exposure. In short, why should I have any more to do 
with the affair? How did the honor or disgrace of M. 
de Morcerf affect me ? It neither increased nor decreased 
my income.” 

Albert felt the color mounting to his brow ; there was 
no room for doubt. Danglars defended himself with the 
baseness, but at the same time with the assurance of a 
man who speaks the truth at least in part, if not wholly, 
not for conscience’ sake, but through fear. Besides, what 
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was Morcerf seeking 1 It was not whether Danglars or 
Monte Cristo was more or less guilty ; it was a man who 
would answer for the offence, whether trifling or serious ; 
it was a man who would fight, and it was evident that Dan- 
glars would not fight. And in addition to this, every- 
thing forgotten or unperceived before, presented itself* 
now to his recollection. Monte Cristo knew everything, 
as he had bought the daughter of Ali Pacha ; and know- 
ing everything, he had advised Daiiglars to write to 
Janina. The answer known, he had yielded to Albert’s 
wish to be introduced to Haydee, and allowed the conver- 
sation to turn on the death of Ali, and had not opposed 
Haydde’s recital (hut having doubtless warned the young 
girl in the few Komaic words he spoke to her not to dis- 
. cover Morcerf s father). Besides, had he not begged of 
Morcerf not to mention his father's name before Haydee 1 
Lastly, he had taken Albert to Normandy when he knew 
the final blow approached. There could be no doubt that 
all had been calculated and previously arranged ; Monte 
Cristo then w^as in league with his father's enemies. 
Albert took Beauchamp aside, and communicated these 
ideas to him. 

‘‘ You are right," said the latter. " M. Danglars has 
only been a secondary agent in this sad affair ; and it is of 
M. de Monte Cristo that you must claim an explanation.” 

Albert turned. “ Monsieur,” said he to Danglars, un- 
derstand that I do not take a final leave of you ; I must 
ascertain if your inculpations are just, and am going now v* 
to inquire of the Count of Monte Cristo.” He bowed to 
the banker, and went out with Beauchamp, without ap- 
pearing to notice Cavalcanti. Danglars accompanied him 
to the door, where he again assured Albert that no motive 
of personal hatred influenced him against the Comte de 
Morcerf. 
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THE INSULT. 

At the "banker’s doer Beauchamp stopped Morcerf, “ Lis- 
ten,” said he; “just now I told you it was of M. de 
Monte Cristo you must demand an explanation.” 

Yes ; and we are going to his house.” 

“ Reflect, Morcerf, one moment before you go.” 

“ On what shall I reflect 1 ” 

“ On the importance of the step you are taking.” f 

“ Is it more serious than going to M. Danglars 1 ” 

“Yes; M. Danglars is a money-lover, and those who 
love money, you know, think too much of what they risk 
to be easily induced to fight a duel. The other is, on the 
contrary, to all appearance a gentleman ; but do you not 
apprehend that under the gentleman you may encounter 
the bravo?” 

“ I fear only one thing, and that is, to find a man who 
will not fight,” 

“Oh, do not be alarmed ! ” said Beauchamp, “he will 
fight. My only fear is that he will be too strong for you.” 

My friend,” said Morcerf, with a sweet smile, “ that 
is what I wish. The best thing that could happen to me 
would be to die for my father ; that would save us all,” 

“ Your mother would die of grief.” 

“My poor mother!” said Albert, passing his hand across 
his eyes, “ I know she would ; but better so than die of 
shame.” 

“Are you quite decided, Albert ? ” 
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“ Yes ; let us go.” 

“ But do you think we shall find the count at home 1 ” 

“ He intended returning some hours after me ; and 
doubtless he is now at home.” 

They ordered the driver to take them to No. 30 Champs 
Elysdes. Beauchamp wished to go in alone ; but Albert 
ob.served that as this was an unusual circumstance, he 
might be allowed to deviate from the etiquette of duels. 
The cause which the young man espoused was one so 
sacred that Beauchamp could only comply with all his 
wishes ; he yielded, and contented himself with following 
Morcerf. Albert bounded from the porter’s lodge to the 
steps. He was received by Baptistin. The count had in- 
deed just arrived, but he was bathing, and had forbidden 
that any one should be admitted. 

“ But after his bath ? ” asked Morcerf. 

“ My master will go to dinner.” 

“ And after dinner? ” 

“ He w’ill sleep an hour.” 

“Then?” 

“ He is going to the opera.” 

“Are you sure of it? ” asked .Albert. 

“ Quite sure ; Monsieur has ordered his horses at eight 
o’clock precisely.” 

“ Very good,” replied Albert ,• “ that is all I wish to 
know.” Then, turning towards Beauchamp, “If you 
have anything to attend to, Beauchamp, do it directly j 
it you have any appointment for this evening, defer it . 
till to-morrow. I depend on you to accompany me to 
the opera ; and if you can, bring Chateau-Eenaud with 
you.” 

Beauchamp availed himself of Albert’s permission and 
left him, promising to call for him at a quarter before 
eight. On his return home, Albert conveyed his wish to 
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Franz, Debray, and Morrel, to see them at the opera that 
evening. Then he went to see his mother, who since the 
events of the day before had refused to see any one and 
had kept her room. He found her in bed, overwhelmed 
with grief at this public humiliation. The sight of Albert 
produced the effect which might naturally be expected on 
Mercedes. She pressed her son’s hand and sobbed aloud ; 
but her tears relieved her. Albert stood one moment 
speechless by the <side of his mother’s bed. It was evi- 
dent, from his pale face and knit brows, that his resolu- 
tion to revenge himself w^as growing weaker. My dear 
mother,” said he, do you know if M. de Morcerf has 
any enemy 1 ” 

■Mercedes started ; she noticed that the young man did 
not say “ my father.” “ My son,” she said, “ persons in 
the /jount’s situation have many secret enemies. Those 
who are known are not the roost dangerous.” 

• I know it, and appeal to your penetration. You are 
of so superior a mind that nothing escapes you.” 

« Why do you say that % ” 

Because, for instance, you noticed on the even®| of 
the ball we gave that M. de Monte Cristo woulWeat 
nothing in our house.” 

Mercedes raised herself on her feverish arm. de 

Monte Cristo I ” she exclaimed ; and how is he count ted 
with the question you asked me 1 ” i 

, “You know, my mother, that M. de Monte Crist > is 
almost an Oriental ; and it is customary with them b re- 
tain full liberty of revenge by not eating or drinking in 
the houses of their enemies.” I 

“ Do you say that M. de Monte Cristo is our enemy % ” 
replied Mercedes, becoming paler than the sheet wllich 
covered her. “Who told you so? Why, you are rqad, 
Albert ! M. de Monte Cristo has only shown us kindness. 
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M. de Monte Cristo saved your life; you yourself pre- 
sented him to us. Oh, I entreat you, my son, if you 
had entertained such an idea, dispel it ; and my counsel 
to you, — even more, my prayer is, retain his friendship.” 

“ My mother,” replied the young man, you have spe- 
• cial reason for telling me to conciliate that man.” 

‘‘I?” said Mercedes, blushing as rapidly as she had 
turned pale, and again becoming paler than ever. 

‘‘ Yes, doubtless ; and that reason is,” said Albert, — 
” is it not 1 — that this man may do us harm ? ” 

Mercedes shuddered, and fixing on her son a scrutiniz- 
ing gaze, “ You speak strangely,” said she to Albert, *^and 
you appear to have some singular prejudices. What has 
the count done 'I Three days since you were with him in 
Normandy ; only three days since we looked on him as 
our best friend.” 

An ironical smile passed over Albert’s lips. Mercedes 
saw it ; and with her double instinct of a woman and a 
mother, she divined all, but prudent and strong-minded, 
she concealed both her sorrows and her fears. Albert was 
silent ; an instant after, the countess resumed, You came 
to inquire after my health ; I will candidly acknowledge 
I am not well. You should install yourself here and cheer 
‘ my solitude. I do not wish to be left alone.” 

“ My mother,” said the young man, you know how 
gladly I would obey your wish ; but an urgent and im- 
portant affair obliges me to leave you the whole evening.” 

“ Well 1 ” replied Merc6d4s, sighing ; go, Albert, I 
will not make you a slave to your filial piety.” 

Albert pretended he did not hear, bowed to his mother, 
and left her. Scarcely had he shut her door when Mer- 
cedes called a confidential servant, and ordered him to 
follow Albert wherever he should go that evening, and to 
come and tell her immediately what he observed. Then 
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she rang for her lady^s-maid, and weak as she was, she 
dressed, in order to be ready for whatever might happen. 

The footman’s mission was an easy one. Albert went 
to his room and dressed with unusual care. At ten min- 
utes to eight Beauchamp arrived ; he had seen Ch^teaii- 
Eenaud, who had promised to be in the orchestra before 
the curtain was raised. Both got into Albert’s coup6, who, 
having no reason to conceal where he was going, called 
aloud, “To the opera.” In his impatience, he arrived 
before the curtain rose. 

Chateau-Renaud was at his post ; apprised by Beau- 
champ of the circumstances, he required no explanation 
from Albert. . The conduct of this son, seeking to avenge 
his father, was so natural that Chateau-Renaud did not 
seek to dissuade him, and was content with renewing his 
assurances of devotedness to Albert. Debray had not yet 
come, but Albert knew that he seldom lost a scene at the 
opera. Albert wandered about the theatre until the cur- 
tain was drawn up. He hoped to meet M. de Monte 
Cristo either in the lobby or on the stairs. The bell sum- 
moned him to his seat, and he entered the orchestra with 
Chateau-Renaud and Beauchamp; but his eyes scarcely 
quitted the box between the columns, which remained ob- 
stinately closed during the whole of the first act. At last, 
as Albert was looking at his watch about the hundredth 
time, at the beginning of the second act the door opened, 
and Monte Cristo, dressed in black, entered, and leaning 
over the front of the box, looked round the pit. Morrel 
followed him, and looked also for his sister and brother- 
in-law ; he soon discovered them in another box, and 
kissed his hand to them. 

The count in his survey of the pit encountered a pale 
face and threatening eyes, which evidently sought to gain 
his attention. He recognized Albert, but thought it bet- 
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ter not to notice him, as he looked so angry and dis- 
composed. Without making any movement which should 
betray his thought, he sat down, drew out his opera-glass, 
and looked another way. Although apparently not notic- 
ing Albert, he did not however lose sight of him ; and 
when the curtain fell at the end of the second act, he 
saw him leave the orchestra with his two friends. Then 
lus head was seen passing at the back of the boxes, and 

• the count knew the approaching stori^ was intended to 
- fall on him. He was at the moment conversing cheer- 
fully with Morrel, but he was well prepared for what 
might happen. The door opened, and Monte Cristo, turn- 
ing round, saw Albert, pale and trembling, followed by 
Beauchamp and Chateau-Benaud. 

Well,” cried he, with that benevolent politeness which 
distinguished his salutation from the common civilities 

• of the world, my cavalier has reached his goal. Good- 
evening, M. de Morcerf.’* The countenance of this man, 
who possessed such extraordinary control over his feelings, 
expressed the most perfect cordiality. Morrel only then 
recollected the letter he had received from the viscount, 
in which, without assigning any reason, he begged him 
to go to the opera; but he understood that something 

' terrible was brooding. 

“We have not come here, Monsieur, to exchange hypo- 
^ critical expressions of politeness, or false professions of 

• friendship,” said Albert ; “ we have come to demand of 
you an explanation, Monsieur the Count.” The trembling 
voice of the young man was scarcely audible. 

^^An explanation at the opera?” said the count, with 
that calm tone and penetrating eye which characterizes 
the man who is always sure of himself. “ Little ac- 
quainted as I am with the habits of Parisians, I should 
not have thought this the place for such a demand.” 
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Still, if people will shut themselves up/* said Albert, ' 
“and cannot be seen because they are bathing, dining, . 
or asleep, we must address them ^vhere we meet them.** 

“ I am not difficult to find, Monsieur ; for yesterday, 
if my memory does not deceive me, you were at my 
house.** 

“Yesterday I was at your house. Monsieur,’* said the 
young man ; “ because then I knew not who you were.** 

In pronouncing tlj^ese words, Albert had raised his voice 
so as to be heard by those in the adjoining boxes and 
in the lobby. Thus the attention of many was attracted 
to this altercation. 

“ Where have you come from, Monsieur ? ** said Monte ^ 
Cristo, without the least apparent emotion. “ You do not 
appear to be in the possession of your senses.** 

“ Provided I understand your perfidy. Monsieur, and 
succeed in making you understand that I will be revenged, 

I shall be reasonable enough,** said Albert, furiously. 

“ I do not understand you, Monsieur,** replied Monte 
Cristo ; “ and if I did, your tone is too high. I am at 
home here, and I alone have a right to raise my voice 
above another’s. Leave the box. Monsieur ! ** Monte ^ 
Cristo pointed towards the door with the most command- • 
ing dignity. 

“ Ah, I shall know how to make you leave your home ! ” 
replied Albert, clasping in his convulsed grasp his glove, 
which Monte Cristo did not lose sight of. 

“ Well, well ! ** said Monte Cristo, quietly, “ I see you 
wish to quarrel with me ; but I would give you one coun- 
sel, and do not forget it. It is a bad habit to make a . 
display of a challenge. Display is not becoming to every . 
one, M. de Morcerf.** 

At this name a murmur of astonishment passed like a 
shudder among spectators of this scene. They had talked 
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of no one "but Moroerf the -whole day. Albert understood 
the allusion in a moment, and was about to throw his 
glove at the count, when Morrel seized his hand, while 
t Beauchamp and Chateau-Renaud, fearing the scene would 
. surpass the limits of a challenge, held Mm back. But 
Monte Cristo, without rising, and leaning forward in his 
chair, merely extended his hand, and taking the damp, 
crushed glove from the clinched hand of the young man, 
“ Monsieur,” said he, in a solemn ton^*, ‘‘ I consider your 
glove thrown, and will return it to you round a bullet. 
Now leave me, or I will summon my servants to throw 
you out at the door.’^ 

Wild, almost unconscious, and with eyes inflamed, 
Albert stepped back, and Morrel closed the door. Monte 
Cristo took up his glass again as if nothing had happened ; 
•-he had a heart of bronze and a face of marble. IVI^rrel 
whispered, “ What have you done to him 1 

I ? Nothing, — at least personally,’^ said Monte Cristo. 

‘‘ But there must be some cause for this strange scene.” 

I “ The Comte de Morcerfs adventure exasperate® the 
unhappy young man.” 

Have you anything to do with it 1 ” 

It was by Haydde that the Chamber was informed 
of his father’s treason.” 

Indeed ! ” said Morrel “ I had been told, but would 
not credit it, that the Greek slave I have seen with you 
here in this very box was the daughter of Ali Pacha.” 

“ It is true, nevertheless.” 

‘‘Then,” said Morrel, “I understand it all, and this 
scene was premeditated.” 

“ How so 1 ” 

“ Yes. Albert wrote to request me to come to the opera, 
doubtless that I might bo a witness to the insult he meant 
to offer you.” 
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'‘Probably,” said Monte Cristo, with his imperturbable 
tranquillity. 

“ But what will you do with him 1 ” 

"With whom ? ” 

" With Albert.” 

"What will I do with Albert? As certainly, Maxi- 
milian, as I now press your hand, I will kill him before 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning. That is what I will do 
with him.” Morrel, in his turn, took Monte Cristo’s hand 
in both of his, and he shuddered to feel how cold and 
steady it was. 

"Ah, Count,” said he, " his father loves him so 
much!”’ 

" Do not speak to me of that ! ” said Monte Cristo, 
with the first movement of anger he had betrayed ; I 
will^ake him suffer.” 

Morrel, amazed, let fall Monte Cristo’s hand. "Count ! 
Count ! ” said he, 

" Dear Maximilian,” interrupted the count, " listen how 
adorably Duprez is singing that line, — 

‘ 0 Mathilde ! idole de mon ^me ! ’ 

I was the first to discover Duprez at Naples, and the first 
to applaud him. Bravo ! bravo ! ” 

Morrel saw that it was useless to say more, and refrained. 
The curtain, which had been drawn up during the scene 
with Albert, again fell; and a rap was heard at the 
door. 

. " Come in 1 ” said Monte Cristo, without his voice be- 
traying the least emotion ; and immediately Beauchamp 
appeared. " Good-evening, M. Beauchamp,” said Monte 
Cristo, as if this was the first time he had seen the jour- 
nalist that evening ; " take a seat.” 

Beauchamp bowed, and sitting down, "Monsieur,” said 
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h.6, I just now accompanied M, de IVIorcerf, as you 
saw.*' 

And that means,” replied Monte Cristo, laughing, 
^'that you had probably just dined together. "l am 
■ happy to see, M. Beauchamp, that you are more sober 
than he was.** 

“Monsieur,” said M. Beauchamp, “Albert was wrong, 
I acknowledge, to betray so much anger; and I come, on 
my own account, to apologize. And having done so, on 
my own account only, you understand. Monsieur the 
Count, I would add that I believe you too honorable to 
refuse giving me some explanation concerning your con- 
nection with Janina. Then I will add two words about 
the young Greek girl.” 

Monte Cristo motioned him to be silent. “Come,*’ 
said he, laughing, “ there are all my hopes destroyed.** 

“ How so 1 ** asked Beauchamp. 

“ Certainly you wish to make me appear a very eccentric 
character ; I am, in your opinion, a Lara, a Manfred, a Lord 
Buthven. Then, just as I am arriving at the climax, you 
spoil your type, and seek to make a common man of me. 
You try to bring me down to the vulgar level ; in short, 

* you demand explanations I Indeed, M. Beauchamp, it is 
quite laughable.** 

“ Yet,** replied Beauchamp, haughtily, there are occa- 
sions when probity commands — ** 

“M. Beauchamp,** interposed this strange man, “the 
Count of Monte Cristo is commanded only by the Count 
of Monte Cristo. So, then, not a word on that subject, 
if you please. I do what I wish to do, M. Beauchamp, 
and it is always well done.** 

“Monsieur,** replied the young man, “honest men 
are not to be paid with such coin. Honor demands 
guarantees.** 
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^ _ I am, Monsieur, a living guarantee,” replied Monte 

® threatening look; “ we have 
both blood in our veins which we wish to shed, — that is 
our mutual guarantee. Tell the viscount so, and that 

• to-moiTow, before ten o’clock, I shall see of what color 
ills IS. 

, arrangements for the 

duel, said Beauchamp. 

“It is quite in^aterial to me. Monsieur,” said Monte 
tnsto; “and it was very unnecessary to disturb me at the 
operaforsuch a trifle. In France people fight with the 
sword or pistol, m the colonies with the carbine, in Arabia 
with the dagger. Tell your client that although I am the 

* ®"®tain my eccentricity I leave! 

him the choice of arms, and will accept without discussion 
without dispute, anything, even combat by drawing lots’ 
which IS always stupid, but with me different from other 
people, as I am sure to gain/' 

“ Sure to gam ! ” repeated Beauchamp, looking with 
amazement at the count. 

“Certainly,” said Monte Cristo, slightly shrugging his 
shoulders, otherwise I would not fight with M. de Mor- 
cerf I shall kill him ; I cannot help it. Only by a 
single line this evening at my house, let>e know the arms 
and the hour ; I do not like to be kept waiting.” 

“ Pistols, then, at eight o’clock, in the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, said Beauchamp, quite disconcerted, not knowing . 
whether he was dealing with an arrogant braggart or a ' 
supernatural being. ^ 

Monsieur,” said Monte Cristo. “ Kow that 
all IS settled, do let me see the performance, and tell your 
frimid Albert not to come any more this evening ; he^U 
hurt himself with all his rude barbarisms. Let him go 
home and go to sleep.” Beauchamp left the box, amazed. 
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said Monte Cristo, turning towards Morrel I 
may depend upon you, may I not?’' 

'' Certainly,” said Morrel, “ I am at your service, Count • 
still — ” 

What ? ” 

^'It is desirable that I should know the real cause.” 
That is to say, you refuse me? ” 

No.” 

‘‘The true cause? Morrel, the young man himself is 
^ acting blindfolded, and knows not the true cause, which 
is known only to God and to me ; but I give you my 
word, Morrel, that God, who does know it, will be on our | 
side.” 

“ Enough,” said Morrel, who is your second witness ? ” 

I “I know no one in Paris, Morrel, on whom I could 
I confer that honor besides you and your brother Emmanuel. 
Do you think Emmanuel would oblige me ? ” 

“ I will answer for him, Count.” 

‘‘Well, that is all I require. To-morrow morning, at 
seven o^clock, you will be with me, will you not ? ” 

“ We will” 

“ Hush ! the curtain is rising. Listen 1 I never lose a 
note of this opera if I can avoid it ; the music of ‘ William 
Tell ' is adorable ! ” 
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M. DE Monte Cristo waited, according to his usual cus- 
tom, until Duprez had sung his famous “ Suivez-inoi ; 
then he rose, and went out. Morrel took leave of him at 
the door, renewing his promise to be with him the next 
morning at seven o’clock, and to bring Emmanuel with 
him. Then the count stepped into his coupd, calm and 
smihng, and was at home in five minutes. Xo one who 
knew him could mistake his expression, when, on entering, 
he said, ^^Ali, bring me my pistols with an ivory cross.” 

Ali brought the box to his master, who examined his 
arms with a solicitude very natural to a man who is about 
to intrust his life to a little iron and lead. These were 
select pistols, which Monte Cristo had had made to shoot 
at a target in his room. A cap was sufficient to drive out 
the ball ; and from the adjoining room no one would have 
suspected that the count was, as sportsmen would say, keep- 
ing his hand in. He was just taking one in his hand, and 
looking for the point to aim at on a little iron plate which 
served him as a target, when his cabinet*door opened, and 
Baptistin entered. Before he had spoken a word, the 
count perceived in the doorway— —the door remaining 
open — a woman, veiled, who had followed closely after 
Baptistin. Seeing the count with a pistol in his hand, and 
swords on the table, she rushed in. Baptistin looked at 
his master, who made a sign to him, and he went out, 
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closing the door after him. “Who are you, Madame 
said the count to the veiled woman. 

The stranger cast one look around her, to be certain 
^ that they were quite alone, then bending, as if she would 
I have knelt, and joining her hands, she said with an ac- 
) cent of despair, “ Edmond, you will not kill my son ! 

The count retreated a step, uttered a slight exclamation, 
and let fall the pistol he held. “What name did you 
pronounce then, Madame de Morcerf ? ” «aid he. 

“ Yours ! ” cried she, throwing back her veil, — “ yours, 
which I alone perhaps have not forgotten. Edmond, it 
is not Madame de Morcerf who is come to you, it is 
Mercedes.” 

^ “ Mercedes is dead, Madame,” said Monte Cristo ; “ I 
^know no one now of that name.” 

“ Mercedes lives, Monsieur, and she remembers, for ^he 
alone recognized you when she saw you, and even before 
she saw you, by your voice, Edmond, — by the simple 
sound of your voice ; and from that moment she has fol- 
lowed your steps, watched you, feared you, and she needs 
‘ not to inquire what hand has dealt the blo%v which now 
^strikes M. de Morcerf.” 

“ Fernand, you mean, Madame,” replied Monte Cristo, 

; with l)itter irony ; “ since we are recalling names, let us 
remember them all.” 

Monte Cristo had pronounced the name of Fernand with 
such an expression of hatred that Mercetles felt a thrill 
of teiTor run through her frame. “ You see, Edmond, I am 
not mistaken, and have cause to say, ‘Spare my son !’ ” 

“ And who told you, Madame, that I have any hostile 
intentions against your sonl” 

“ No one, in truth ; hut a mother has a twofold sight. 
I divined all ; I folio w’ed him this evening to the opera, 
and have seen all.” 
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I “ If you have seen all, Madame, you know that the son 
j of Fetnand has publicly insulted me,^^ said Monte Cristo, 
with awful calmness. 

Oh, for pity’s sake ! ” 

You have seen that he would have thrown his glove 
in my‘ face if Morrel, one of my friends, had not stopped 
him.” 

“ Listen to me : my son has also conjectured who you 
are ; he attributes' his father’s misfortunes to you.” 

“ Madame, you are mistaken, they are not misfortunes, 
— they are a punishment. It is not I who strike M, de 
Morcerf ; it is Providence who punishes him.” 

“ And why do you represent Providence ? ” cried Mer- 
cedes. ^^Why do you remember, when he forgets*? 
What are Janina and its vizier to you, Edmond*? What 
jinjv^ry has Fernand Mondego done you in betraying Ali 
iTebelin*?” 

True, Madame,” replied Monte Cristo ; all this is 
an affair between the French captain and the daughter of 
Vasiliki. It does not concern me ; you are right. And if 
I Iiave sworn to revenge myself, it is not on the French 
captain, nor on the Comte de Morcerf, but on the fisher- 
man Fernand, the husband of the Catalans Mercedes.” 

“Ah, Monsieur,” cried the countess, “how terrible a 
vengeance for a fault which fatality made me commit ! for 
I am the only culprit, Edmond ; and if you must revenge 
yourself against any one, it is against me, who had not 
^fortitude to bear your absence and my solitude.” 

“ But,” exclaimed Monte Cristo, “ why was I absent ? 
Why were you alone*?” 

“ Because you had been arrested, Edmond, and were a 
prisoner.” 

“ And why was I arrested % Why was I a prisoner ? ” 

“ I do not know,” said Mercedes. 
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You do not, Madame ; at least, I hope not. But I 
will tell you. I was arrested and became a prisoner, 
because under the arbor of La Eeserve, the day before I 
was to marry you, a man named Danglars wrote this let- 
ter which the fisherman Fernand himself posted.*^ 
Monte Cristo went to a secretary, opened a drawer by a 
spring, from which he took a paper which had lost its 
original color, and the ink of which had become of a rusty 
hue ; this he placed in the hands of “Mercedes. It was 
Danglars’s letter to the procureur du roi, which the Count 
; of Monte Cristo, disguised as a clerk from the house of 
[Thomson and French, had taken from the Edmond Dan- 
tes’s file, on the day he had paid the two hundred thousand 
livres to M. de Boville. Mercedes read with terror the 
following lines; — 

“ The procureur du roi is informed by a friend of the tUrone 
and of rehgion that one Edmond Dantes, mate of the ship 
* Pharaon/ who arrived this morning from Smyrna, after hav- 
ing touched at Naples and Porto Ferrajo, has been intrusted by 
Murat with a letter for the usurper, and by the usurper with a 
letter for the Bonapartist committee in Paris. 

“ Proof of this crime will he found on arresting him, for the 
letter will he found upon him, or at his fathers, or in his cabin 
on board the ‘ Pharaon.^ 

*‘Oh, my God ! said Mercedes, passing her hand acro^ 
»her brow, moist with perspiration ; ‘‘ and that letter — ” 

“ I bought it for two hundred thousand livres, Madame,” 
j said Monte Cristo ; ” but that is a trifle, since it enables 
! me to justify myself to you,” 

And the result of that letter — ” 

“ You well know, Madame, was my arrest ; but you do 
not know how long that arrest lasted. You do not know 
that I remained for fourteen years within a quarter of a 
league of you, in a dungeon in the Chateau d'lf. You do 
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not know that each day of those fourteen years I renewed 
the vow of vengeance which I had made the first day ; 
and yet I knew not you had married Fernand, my calum- 'i 
niator, and that my father had died of hunger ! ” . 

^‘^ust God ! ” cried Mercdd^s, shuddering. 

That is what I heard on leaving my prison, fourteen 
years after I had entered it ; and that is why, on account 
of Mercedes living, and my father dead, I have sworn 
to revenge myself^-^on Fernand, and — I am revenging 
myself.” 

“ And you are sure the unhappy Fernand did that 1 ” 

“ I am satisfied, Madame, he did what I have told you. 
Besides, that is not much more odious than that, a French- 
man hy adoption, he should pass over to the English ; a 
^Spaniard hy birth, he should fight against the Spaniards ; a 
I stipendiary of Ali, he should betray and murder Ali. Com- 
pared with such things, what is the letter you have just 
’ read ? A lover’s stratagem, which the woman who has mar- 
ried that man may forgive, but not so the lover who was 
to have married her. Well! the French did not avenge 
themselves on the traitor; the Spaniards did not shoot 
the traitor ; Ali, in his tomb, left the traitor unpunished ; 
but T, betrayed, sacrificed, buried, ha'V^e risen from my 
tomb by the grace of God to punish that man. He sends 
me for that purpose, and here I am.” 

The poor woman’s head and arms fell ; her legs bent 
under her, and she fell on her knees. “ Forgive, Edmond, 
forgive for my sake, who love you still ! ” 

The dignity of the wife arrested the impulse of the lov- 
ing woman and the mother. Her forehead almost touched 
the carpet, when the count sprang forward and raised her. 
Then, seated on a chair, she looked at the manly counte- 
nance of Monte Gristo, on which grief and hatred still /I 
impressed a threatening expression, j 
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“ Not crush that accursed race 1 ” murmured he ; ‘‘ be 
disobedient to God, who has raised me from the dead to 
be the instrument of his justice ! Impossible, Madame, 

^ impossible 1 ” 

Edmond,” said the poor mother, who tried every 
means, when I call you Edmond, why do you not call 
me Mercedes 1 ” 

“ Mercedes 1 ” repeated Monte Cristo ; Mercedes ! 
W ell, yes, you are right, that name hais still its charms ; 
and this is the first time for a long period that I have pro- 
nounced it so distinctly. Oh, Mercedes! T have uttered 
your name with the sigh of melancholy, wdth the groan of 
sorrow, with the last effort of despair ; I have uttered it 
when frozen with cold, crouched on the straw in my dun- 
geon ; I have uttered it, consumed with heat, rolling on 
the stone floor of my prison. . Merced^ I must revenge 
t myself, for I suffered fourteen years, — fourteen years I 
wept, I cursed ; now I tell you, Mercedes, I must revenge 
J myself!” 

The count, fearing to yield to the entreaties of her he 
: had so ardently loved, recalled his sufferings to the assis- 
Itance of his hatred. '^Revenge yourself then, Edmond,” 
cried the poor mother. But let your vengeance fall on 
the culprits, — on him, on me, but not on my son ! ” 

It is written in the Holy Book,” replied Monte Cristo, 
‘*that the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
.children to the third and fourth generation. God has 
; uttered those words through his prophet ; why should I 
I be better than God?” 

; ‘‘Because God has time and eternity, — two things 
j which man has not.” 

Monte Cristo uttered a sigh that was like a groan, and 
seized his beautiful hair with both hands, 

“Edmond,” continued Mercedes, with her arms ex* 
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tended towards the count, since I first knew you, I have 
adored your name, have respected your memory. Edmond, 
my friend, do not compel me to tarnish that noble and 
fine image reflected incessantly on the mirror of my heart. 
Edmond, if you knew all the prayers I have addi'essed to 
God for you while I hoped that you were living, and since 
I have thought you must be dead ! — yes, dead, alas ! I 
thought your dead body was buried at the foot of some 
gloomy tower ; I thought your corpse was precipitated to 
the bottom of one of those gulfs where jailers roll their 
dead prisoners ; and I wept ! What could I do for you, 
Edmond, besides pray and weep 1 Listen ; during ten 
years I have dreamed each night the same dream. I had 
been told you had endeavored to escape _;-,that you had 
taken the place of another prisoner ; that you had slipped 
into- the winding-sheet of a dead body ; that you had been 
precipitated alive from the top of the Chateau d*If ; and 
that the cry you uttered as you dashed upon the rocks 
first revealed the substitution to your jailers, then your 
murderers. Well, Edmond, I swear to you, by the head 
of that son for whom I entreat your pity, — Edmond, 
during ten years I have seen every night men balancing 
something shapeless and unknown at the top of a rock ; 
during ten years I have heard each night a terrible cry 
which has awakened me, shuddering and cold. And I 
too, Edmond, — oh, believe me ! — guilty as I was, oh, 
yes, I too have suffered much 1 ” 

“ Have you suffered for your father dying in your ab- 
sence cried Monte Oristo, thrusting his hands in his 
hair ; have you seen the woman you loved giving her 
hand to your rival while you were perishing at the bot- 
tom of a dungeon!” 

“No,” interrupted Mercedes, “but I have seen him 
whom I loved on the point of murdering my son.” 
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Mercedes pronounced these words with such deep an- 
guish, with an accent so despairing, that Monte Cristo 
could not restrain a sob. The lion was tamed; the 
avenger was conquered. “What do you ask of mef’ 
said be, — “ your son’s life Well, he shall live ! ” 
Mercedes uttered a cry which made the tears start from 
Monte Cristo’s eyes ; but these tears disappeared almost 
instantaneously, for doubtless God had sent some angel to 
collect them, — far more precious were they in the eyes of 
the Lord than the richest pearls of Guzerat and of Ophir. I 
“ Oh ! ” said she, seizing the count’s hand, and raising 
it to her lips; “oh, thank you, thank you, Edmond ! now 
you are exactly what I dreamed you were, such as I always 
loved you. Oh ! now I may say so.” 

“ So much the better,” replied Monte Cristo, “ as that 
poor Edmond will not have long to be loved by you. 
jlTie dead will return to the tomb; the phantom will 
(■retire in darkness.” 

“ What do you say, Edmond ? ” 

“ I say, since you command me, Mercedes, I must die.” 

. “ Die 1 and who said that 1 Who talks of dying ; 
whence have you these ideas of death 1 ” 

“ You do not suppose that, publicly outraged in the 
face of a whole theatre, in the presence of your friends and 
those of your son, — challenged by a boy, who will glory 
in my pardon as in a victory, — you do not suppose I can 

i for one moment wish to live. What I most loved after 
you, Merc^dbs, was mysdf, my dignity, and that strength 
which rendered me superior to other men ; that strength 
was my life. With one word you have crushed it, and I 
die.” 

“ But the duel will not take place, Edmond, since you 
forgive ? ” 

“ It .win take place,” said Monte Cristo, in a solemn 
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tone; but instead of your son’s blood staining the ground, 
mine will flow.” 

Mercedes shrieked, and sprang towards Monte Cristo ; 
but suddenly stopping, “Edmond,” said she, “there is a 
God above us, since you live, and since I have seen you 
again ; I trust to him from my heart. While waiting his 
assistance, I trust to your w6rd ; you have said my son 
should live, have you not ? ” 

“Yes, MadaniB, he shall live,” said Monte Cristo, sur- 
prised that without more emotion Mercedes had accepted 
the heroic sacrifice he made for her. 

Mercedes extended her hand to the count. “ Edmond,” 
said she, and her eyes were wet with tears while looking 
at him to whom she spoke, “ how noble it is of you ; how 
great the action you have just performed ; how sublime to 
have taken pity on a poor woman who offered herself to 
you with every chance against her 1 Alas ! I am grown 
old with grief more than with years, and cannot now re- 
mind my Edmond by a smile, or by a look, of that Merce- j 
des whom he once spent so many hours in contemplating. ^ 
Ah, believe me, Edmond, I told you I too had suffered 
much. I repeat it, it is melancholy to pass one’s life with- 
out having one joy to recall, without preserving a single 
hope; but that proves that all is not finished upon the 
earth. jN'o ; it is not finished, I feel it by what remains 
in my heart. Oh I I repeat it, Edmond ; what you have 
just done is beautiful. It is grand ; it is sublime ! ” 

“ You say that, Mercedes ; and what would you say if 
you knew the extent of the sacrifice I make to you 'I Sup- 
pose that the supreme Master, after having created the 
world, after having fertilized chaos, should pause in his 
creative work so that an angel might be spared the tears 
which our crimes should some day cause to flow from his 
immortal eyes ; suppose that after having everything pre- 
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pared, everything formed, everything made fruitful, at the 
moment when he was admiring his work, God had ex- 
tinguished the sun, and with his foot thrust back the 
world into eternal night, — then you wiU have an idea, or 
rather, no, no, you will not even then be able to form an 
idea of what I lose in losing life at this moment.” 

Mercedes looked at the count with an air which depicted 
at the same time her astonishment, her admiration, and 
her gratitude. Monte Cristo pressed has forehead on his 
burning hands, as if his bmin could no longer bear alone 
the weight of its thoughts. 

“Edmond,” said Mercedes, “I have but one word more 
to say to you.” The count smiled bitterly. “ Edmond,” 
continued she, “you will see that if my face is pale, if my 
eyes are dull, if my beauty is gone ; if Mercedes, in short, 
no longer resembles her former self in her features, — you 
will see that her heart is still the same. Adieu, then, Ed- 
mond, I have nothing more to ask of Heaven ; I have 
seen you again, and have found you as noble and as great 
as formerly you were. Adieu, Edmond, adieu, and thank 
yon ! ” 

But the count did not answer. Mercddes opened the 
door of the cabinet and had disappeared before he had re- 
covered from the painful and profound revery into which j 
his thwarted vengeance had plunged him. The clock of / 
the Invalides struck one when the carriage which conveyed 
Madame de Morcerf away rolling on the pavement of 
the Champs Elysfees made Monte Cristo raise his head. 

“ What a fool I was,” said he, “ not to tear my heart out 
on the day when I resolved to avenge myself ! ” 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE MEETING. 

After Mercedes- had left Monte Cristo, a gloomy shadow 
i seemed to overspread everything. Around him and within 
him the course of thought was suspended ; his energetic 
mind slumbered as does the body after extreme fatigue. 
“ What ! ” said he to himself, while the lamp and the wax 
lights were nearly burned out, and the servants were waiting 
impatiently in the ante-room, — “ what ! this edifice which 
I have been so long prepaiing, which I have reared with 
so much care and toil, is to be crumbled by a single touch, 
a word, a breath ! Eh, what ! this self, of whom I thought 
so much, of whom I was so proud, w'ho had appeared so 
worthless in the dungeons of the Chateau d’lf, and whom 
1 had succeeded in making so great, will be to-morrow but 
a lump of clay ! Alas ! it is not the death of the body 
I regret. Is not that destruction of the vital principle 
the rest to which everything is tending, to w'hich every 
unhappy being aspires, the repose of matter after which I 
so long sighed, and which I was seeking to attain by the 
painful process of starvation when Faria appeared in my 
dungeon ? What is death for me but one step more towards 
i repose ? m, it is not existence, then, that I regret, but 
the rum of my plans, so slowly elaborated, so laboriously 
framed. Providence, who, I thought, favored them, was 
then opposed to them ! It is not God’s will they should 
be accomplished. This burden, almost as heavy as a world, 
which I had raised, and had thought to bear to the end, was 
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too great for my strength ; mnd I am compelled to lay it 
down in the middle of my career. Oh 1 shall I then again 
become a fatalist, whom fourteen years of despair and ten 
of hope had rendered a believer in Providence 1 And all 
this — all this, because my heart, which I thought dead, 
was only sleeping ; because it has awakened and has beaten 
again ; because I have yielded to the pain of the emotion 
excited in my breast by a woman’s voice 1 Yet,” continued 
the count, becoming each moment more absorbed in the 
anticipation of the terrible sacrifice for the morrow which 
Mercedes had accepted, — yet it is impossible that so no- 
ble-minded a woman should thus through selfishness con- 
sent to my death when in the prime of life and strength ; it 
^^is impossible she can carry to such a point maternal love, or 
I rather, delirium. There are virtues which by exaggeration 
become crimes. No, she must have conceived some pathetic 
scene ; she will come and throw herself between us, and 
what would be sublime here will appear there ridiculous.” 
The blush of pride mounted to the count’s forehead as 
.this thought passed through his mind. Bidiculous,” 
repeated be ; “ and the ridicule will fall on me. I ridic- 
ulous ! no, I would rather die 1 ” 

By thus exaggerating the anticipated ilhfortune of the 
next day, to which he had condemned himself by promis- 
ing Mercedes to spare her son, the count at last was led 
to exclaim, Folly ! folly I folly I to carry generosity so 
far as to place myself as a mark for that young man to 
aim at. He will never believe my death was a suicide ; 
and yet it is important for the honor of my memory, — 
and this surely is not vanity, but a justifiable pride, — | 
it is important that the world should know that I have 
consented by my free will to stop my arm already raised 
to strike, and that with that arm so powerful against 
others 1 have struck myself. It must be, it shall be I ” 
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Seizing a pen, Le drew a paper from a secret drawer in his 
bureau, and traced at the bottom of that paper, which was 
no other than his wiU, made since his arrival in Paris a 
sort of codicil, clearly explaining the nature of his death. 

I do this, 0 my God ! ” said he, with his eyes raised to 
heaven, as much for thy honor as for mine. I have dur 
mg ten years considered myself the agent of thy vengeance • 

. and other wretches, like a Morcerf, a Danglars, a ViUefort’ 
even that MoiCerf himself, must not imagine that chance 
i has freed them from their enemy. Let them know on the 
contrary that their punishment, which had been decreed 
by Providence is only delayed by my present determina- 
tion , that although they escape it in this world, it awaits 
them in another, and that they are only exchanging time 
for eternity ! ” - & & ^ 

c While he was thus agitated by these gloomy uncertain- 
ties, these wretched waking dreams of grief, the first rays 
o twilight pierced his windows and shone upon the pate 
blue paper on which he had just traced that last justifica- 
tion of Providence. It was five o’clock in the morning. 
Suddenly a slight noise reached his ear, which appeared 
like a stifled sigh. He turned his head, looked around him 
and saw no one ; but the .sound was repeated distinctly 
enough to convince him of its reality. He arose, and 
quietly opening the door of the drawing-room saw Hay- 
dee, who had faUen on a chair with her arms hanging 
own and her beautiful head thrown back. She had been 
standing at the door to prevent his going out without 
semg her, untfl sleep, which the young cannot resit 
had overpowered her frame, wearied as she was with 
w^ching so long The noise of the door did not awaken 

JrS affectionate re- 

gret. She remembered she had a son,” said he • “ and 

I forgot I had a daughter.” Then, shaking ts h^d "r 
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rowfully, Poor Haydee ! said he ; she wished to see 
me, to speak to me ; she had feared or guessed something. 
Oh ! I cannot go without taking leave of her ; I cannot 
die without confiding her to some one.” He quietly 
regained his seat and wrote under the other lines, — 

“ I bequeath to Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis and 
son of my former patron, Pierre Morrel, ship-owner at Mar- 
seilles, the sum of twenty millions, a part of w’hich may be 
offered to his sister Julie and brother-in-law IJmmanuel, if he 
does not fear this increase of fortune may mar their happiness. 
These twenty millions are concealed in my grotto at Monte 
Cristo, of \vhich Bertuccio knows the secret. If his heart is 
free, and he will marry Haydee, the daughter of Ali, Pacha of 
Janina, whom I have brought up with the love of a father, and 
who has showm the love and tenderness of a daughter for me, 
he will thus accomplish my last wish. This will has already 
constituted Haydee heiress of the rest of my fortune, — consist- 
ing of lands, funds in England, Austria, and Holland, furniture 
in my different palaces and houses ; and which, besides the 
twenty millions, and the legacies to my servants, may still 
amount to sixty millions.” 

He was finishing the last line when a cry behind 
him made him start ; and the pen fell from his hand. 

Haydee,” said he, did you read it ? ” 

The young woman, awakened by the light striking upon 
her eyelids, had risen and approached the count without 
his hearing her light steps on the carpet. ^‘Oh, niy 
Lord,” said she, “ why are you writing thus at such an 
hour? Why are you bequeathing all your fortune to 
me? Are you going to leave me?” 

I am going on a journey, dear child,” said Monte 
Cristo, with an expression of infinite tenderness and 
. melancholy ; “ and if any misfortune should happen to 
me — ” The count stopped. 

Well % ” asked the young girl, with an authoritative 
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tone the count had never observed before, and which 
startled him. 

“Well, if any misfortune happen to me/’ replied Monte 
Cristo, “ I wish my daughter to be happy.” ^ 

Hayd^e smiled sorrowfully and shook her head. “-Bo 
you think of dying, my Lord 1 ” said she. 

“ The wise man has said it is good to think of death, 
my child.” 

“Well, if yoji die/’ said she, “bequeath your fortune 
to otliers ; for if you die, T shall no longer need any- 
thing ; ” and taking the paper, she tore it in four pieces 
and threw it into the middle of the room. Then, the 
effort having exhausted her strength, she fell, not asleep 
this time, but fainting on the floor. The count leaned 
over her and raised her -in his arms ; and seeing that sweet 
pale face, those lovely eyes closed, that beautiful form mo- 
tfonless and to all appearance lifeless, the idea occurred to 
him for the first time that perhaps she loved him other- 
wise than as a daughter loves a father, 

“Alas!” murmured he, with deep sorrow; “I might, 
then, have been happy yet.” Then he carried Haydee 
to her apartment, resigned her to the care of her attend- 
ants, and returning to his cabinet, which he shut quickly 
this time, he copied the destroyed will. As he was finish- 
ing, the sound of a cabriolet entering the yard was heard, 
Monte Cristo approached the window, and saw Maximil- 
ian and Emmanuel alight. “ Good ! ” said he ; “ it was 
time,” and he sealed his will with three seals. One mo- 
ment afterwards he heard a noise in the drawing-room, 
and went to open the door himself. 

Morrel was there ; he had come twenty minutes before 
the time appointed. “I am perhaps come too soon, 
Count,” said he ; “ but I frankly acknowledge that I have 
not closed my eyes all night, nor has any one in my house. 
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I needed to see you strong in your courageous assurance 
to recover myself.” 

Monte Cristo could not resist this proof of affection ; he 
did not extend his hand to the young man, but flew to 
him with open arms. “ Morrei,” said he, it is a happy 
day for me to feel I am beloved by such a man as you. 
Good-morning, Emmanuel ; you will come with me, then, 
Maximilian 1 ” 

Did you doubt it 1 ” said the young captain. 

But if I were wrong — ” 

I watched you during ail that scene of the challenge 
yesterday ; I have been thinking of your firmness all 
this night, and I said to myself that justice must be 
on your side, or man’s countenance is no longer to be 
relied on.^’ 

But, Morrei, Albert is your friend I ” 

A simple acquaintance. Count.” * 

“ You met him on the same day you first saw me ? ” 

. Yes, that is true; but I should not have recollected 
* it had you not reminded me.” 

'' Thank you, Morrei.” Then ringing the bell once, 
'' Here,” said he to Ali, who came immediately, ''take that 
to my solicitor. It is my will, Morrei. When I am dead, 
you will go and examine it.” 

" What I ” said Morrei, “ you dead ^ ” 

"Yes; must I not be prepared for everything, dear 
friend I But what did you do yesterday after you left 
me ? ” 

"I went to Tortoni, where, as I expected, I found 
Beauchamp and Ch^teau-Renaud. I own I was seeking 
them.” 

" Why, when all was arranged 1 ” 

" Listen, Count, the aflair is serious and unavoidable.” 

" Did you doubt it 1 ” 
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'No ; the offence was public, and every one was 
already talking of 
“Welir’ 

“ Well, I hoped to get an exchange of arms, to substi- 
tute the sword for the pistol ; the pistol is blind,” ^ 

Have you succeeded ? ” asked Monte Cristo, quickly, 
with an imperceptible gleam of hope. 

“ No, for your skill with the sword is so well known.” 

“ Ah ! who h^s betrayed me ” 

“ The fencing-masters whom you have overcome,” 

‘‘ And you failed ? ” 

“ They positively refused.” 

“ Morrel,” said the count, “ have you ever seen me fire a 
pistol 

Never.” 

‘‘Well, we have time ; look,” Monte Cristo took the 
pistols he held in his hand when Merc^dbs entered, and 
fixing an ace of clubs against the iron plate, with four 
shots he successively shot off the four sides of the 
club. 

At each shot Morrel turned pale. He examined the 
balls with which Monte Cristo performed this dexterous 
feat, and saw that they were no larger than deer-shot, 
“It is astonishing 1 ” said he ; “look, Emmanuel.” Then, 
turning towards Monte Cristo, “ Count,” said he, “ in the 
name of all that is dear to you I entreat you not to kill 
Albert ! the unhappy youth has a mother.” 

“You are right,” said Monte Cristo ; “and I have 
none,” These words were uttered in a tone which made 
Morrel shudder, 

“ You are the offended party, Count.” 

“Doubtless; what does that imply 

“That you will fire first.” 

“ I fire first ? ” 
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« Oh ! I obtained, or rather claimed that ; we had con- 
ceded enough for them to yield us that.” 

“And at what distance?” 

“Twenty paces.” 

A terrific smile passed over the count’s lips. “Morrel ” 
said he, “ do not forget what you have just seen ’* 

“The only chance for Albert’s safety, then, wiU arise 
from your emotion.” 

“I suffer from emotion?” said Monte Cristo. 

“Or from your generosity, my friend; to so good a 
marksman as you are I may say what would appear absurd 
to another.” ^ 

“ What is that ? ” 


“ Break his arm, wound him, but do not kill him.” 

“ I will tell you, Morrel,” said the count, “ that I do 
not need entreating to spare the life of M. de Morcerf • he 
shall be so well spared that he will mturn quietly with his 
two friends, while I — ” 

“ And you ^ ” 


“ That will be another thing ; I shaU be brought home.” \ 
Ao, no, cried Maximilian, beside himself. 

“ It m as I told you, my dear Morrel ; M. de Morcerf 
Will kill me.” 

Morrel looked at the count like one bewildered. “But 
wliat has happened, then, since last evening, Count ? ” 

“ The same thing which happened to Bratus the night f 
before the battle of Philippi; I have seen a ghost.” 
“And that ghost — ” ■ 


Told me, Morrel, that I had lived long enough.” 1 
Maximilian and Emmanuel looked at each other. Monte 
Cristo drew out his watch. “ Let us go,” said he ; “ it is 

five minutes past seven, and the appointment was for ei"ht 
o’clock.” ” 


A carriage was in readiness at the door. Monte Cristo 

VOL. IV. — 9 
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stepped into it with his two friends. He had stopped a 
moment in the passage to listen at the door ; and Maxi- 
milian and Emmanuel, who had considerately passed forward 
a few steps, thought they heard him answer, by a sigh, a 
sob from within. 

As the clock .struck eight, they drove up to the place of 
meeting. “ Here we are,” said Morrel, looking out of the 
window; “ and we are first on the ground.” 

“ Monsieur mil pardon me,” said Baptistin, who had 
followed his master with indescribable terror, “but I 
think I see a carriage down there under the trees.” 

Monte Cristo sprang lightly from the carriage, and of- 
fered his hand to assist Emmanuel and Maximilian. The 
latter retained the count’s hand between his. “Ah ! very 
good,” said he ; “ this is as I like to see the hand of a 
ntan whose life depends on the goodness of his cause.” 

Truly, said Emmanuel, “ I perceive two young men 
down there, who are evidently waiting.” 

Monte Cristo drew Morrel, not aside, but a step or two 
behind his brother-in-law. “Maximilian,” said he, “are 
your affections disengaged?” Morrel looked at Monte 
Cristo with astonishment. “ I do not seek your confidence, 
my dear friend. I only ask you a simple question; 
answer it, — that is all I require.” 

'' I love a young girl, Count.” 

“ Do you love her much ? ” 

“ More than my life.” 

“Another hope defeated!” said the count. Then 
with a sigh, “Poor Haydde!” murmured he. 

“ In truth. Count, if I knew less of you, I should think 
you were less brave than you are.” 

^ “ Because I sigh when thinking of some one I anj leav- 
ing ? Gome, Morrel, it is not like a soldier to be so bad a 
judge of courage. Do I regret life ? What is it to me, who 
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Lave passed twenty years between life and death, whether 
T live or die 1 Moreover, do not alarm yourself, Morrel ; 
this weakness, if it is such, is betrayed to you alone. I 
know the world is a drawing-room, from which we must 
, retreat politely and honestly, — that is, with a bow, and 
all debts of honor paid.” 

'^That is to the purpose. Have you brought your 
arms 1 ” 

I ^ — what for ? I hope these gentlemen have 
theirs.” 

“ I will inquire,” said Morrel. 

Do, but make no treaty ; you understand me 1 ” 

You need not fear.” 

Morrel advanced towards Beauchamp and Chateau- 
Eenaud, who, seeing his intention, came to meet him. 
The three young people bowed to each other courteouslv, 
if not affably. * 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said Morrel, “but I do not 
see M. de Morcerf.” 

“He sent us word this morning,” replied Chateau- 
Kenaud, “that he would meet us on the ground.” 

“ Ah I ” said Morrel. 

Beauchamp pulled out his watch. “It is only five 
minutes past eight,” said he to Morrel; “there is not 
much time lost yet.” 

“ Ob ! I did not refer to that,” replied Morrel. 

“ And besides,” Chateau-Eenaud interrupted, “ here is a 
carriage.” 

In fact, a carriage approached rapidly along one of the 
avenues leading towards the open space where they were 
assembled. “Gentlemen,” said Morrel, “you are doubt- 
less provided with pistols? M. de Monte Cristo yields 
his right of using his.” 

“ We had anticipated this kindness on the part of the 
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count,” said Beauchamp ; and I have brought some arms 
which I bought eight or ten days since, thinking that I 
might need them on a similar occasion. They are quite 
new, and have not yet been used. Will you examine 
them 1 ” 

“ Oh, M. Beauchamp,” said Morrel, bowing, when you' 
assure me that M. de Morcerf does not know these arms, 
you are of course aware that your word is sufficient.” 

Gentlemen^!?’ said Chateau-Eenaud, ^*it is not Morcerf' 
coming in that carriage, — upon my word, it is Eranz and 
Debray 1 ” The two young men he announced were in- 
deed approaching. What chance brings you here, gen- 
tlemen ” said Chateau-Eenaud, shaking hands with each 
of them. 

Because,” said Debray, “ Albert sent this morning to 
request us to come.” 

Beauchamp and Chateau-Eenaud exchanged looks of 
astonishment. 

I think I understand his reason,” said Morrel. 

What is it 1 ” 

Yesterday afternoon I received a letter from M. de " 
Morcerf, begging me to attend the opera.” 

^^And I,” said Debray. 

*‘And I also,” said Franz. 

And we too,” added Beauchamp and Ch^teau-Renaud. 

'' Having wished you all to witness the challenge^ he 
now wishes you to be present at the combat.” 

Exactly so,” said the young men; “you have prob- 
ably guessed right.” 

“But after all these arrangements, he does not come 
himself,” said Chdteau-Eenaud ; “ Albert is ten minutes 
after time.” 

“ There he comes,” said Beauchamp ; “on horseback at 
a full gallop, followed by a servant.” 
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“How imprudent!” said Chateaii-Benaud, “to come 
on horseback to fight with the pistol, after all the instruc- 
tions I had given him.” 

“And besides,” said Beauchamp, “with a collar above 
his cravat, an open coat and white waistcoat 1 Why has 
he not painted a spot upon his heart 1 — it would have 
been more simple.” 

Meanwhile Albert had arrived within ten paces of the 
group formed by the five young men. He jumped from 
his horse, threw the bridle on his servant’s arm, and 
joined them. He was pale, and his eyes were red and 
swollen ; it was evident that he had not slept. A shade 
of melancholy gravity overspread his countenance, which 
was not natural to him. “I thank you, gentlemen,” 
said he, “ for having complied with my request ; I feel 
extremely grateful for this mark of friendship.” Morrel 
had stepped back as Morcerf approached, and remained at a 
short distance. “ And to you also, M. Morrel, my thanks 
are due. Come, theie cannot be too many.” 

“Monsieur,” said Maximilian, “you are not perhaps 
aware that I am M. de Monte Cristo’s friend f ” 

“I was not sure, but I expected it. So much the 
better ; the more men of honor tbere are here, the better 
I shall be satisfied.” 

“ M. Morrel,” said Cb^teau-Eenaud, “ will you apprise 
the Count of Monte Cristo that M. de Morcerf is arrived, 
and that we are at his command ? ” 

Morrel started to fulfil his commission. Beauchamp at 
the same time drew the box of pistols from the carriage. 

“Stop, gentlemen ! ” said Albert ; “ I have two words 
to say to the Count of Monte Cristo.” 

“ In private 1 ” asked Morrel 

“ Ho, Monsieur ; before all who are here.” 

Albert’s witnesses looked at each other in surprise ; 
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Franz and Debray exchanged some words in a low tone- 
and Morrel, rejoiced at this unexpected incident, went to 
fetch the count, who was walking in a retired path with 
Emmanuel. 

“ What does he want with me ? ” said Monte Cristo. 

“I do not know, but he wishes to speak to you.” 

^ “ Oh ! ” said Monte Cristo, “ I trust he is not going to 

I tempt God by some new outrage ! ” 

“ I do not think such is his intention,” said Morrel. 

The count advanced, accompanied by Maximilian and 
Emmanuel ; his calm and serene expression formed a sin- 
gular contrast to Albert’s grief-stricken face, who ap- 
proached also, followed by the four young men. 

When at three paces from each other, Albert and the 
count stopped. 


‘‘Approach, gentlemen,” said Albert ; “ I wish you not 
to lose one word of what I am about to have the honor of 
saying to the Count of Monte Cristo ; for it must be re- 
peated by you to all who will listen to it, strange as it 
may appear to you.” 

“ Proceed, Monsieur,” said the count. 


^ » vvxuc uiiab ireinDiea at 

first, but gradually became firmer; ‘‘I reproached you with 
exposing the conduct of M. de Morcerf in Epirus for 
however guilty he might be, I thought you had no right 
to finish him ; but I have since learned that you have 
that right. It is not Fernand Mondego’s treachery towards 
Ah Pacha which induces me so readUy to excuse you, but 
the treachery of the fisherman Fernand towards you, and 
the almost unheard-of miseries which were its consequences. 
And therefore I say, and proclaim it publicly, that you 
were justified in revenging yourself on my father ; and I 1 
his son, thank you for not using greater severity.” ’ I 
Had a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of the spectators ' 
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of this unexpected scene, it would not have surprised them 
more than did Albert’s declaration. As for Monte Cristo, 
his eyes slowly rose towards heaven with an expression of 
infinite gratitude. He was much astonished that Albert’s 
'fiery nature, of which he had seen so much among the 
Roman bandits, should suddenly stoop to this humiliation. \ 
He recognized the influence of Mercedes, and saw why her 
noble heart had not opposed the sacrifice which she knew 
beforehand would be useless. , 

‘‘ Now, Monsieur,” said Albert, “ if you think my apology 
sufficient, pray give me your hand. Next to the merit of 
/infallibility which you appear to possess, I rank that of 
candidly acknowledging a fault ; but this confession con- 
^cerns me only. I acted well as a man, but you have 
acted better than man. An angel alone could have saved 
one of us from death ; and that angel came from heaven, 
]if not to make us friends (which, alas! fatality renders 
impossible), at least to make us esteem* each other.” 

Monte Cristo, with moistened eye, heaving breast, and 
lips half open, extended to Albert a band, which the lat- 
ter pressed with a sentiment resembling respectful fear. 

Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ M. de Monte Cristo receives my 
I apology ; I acted hastily towards him. Haste is a bad 
. counsellor ; I did wrong. Now my fault is repaired. I 
hope the world will not call me cowardly for acting as my 
conscience dictated. But if any one should entertain a 
false opinion of me,” added he, drawing himself up as if 
he would challenge both friends and enemies, “ I shall 
endeavor to correct his mistake.” 

‘‘ What has, then, happened during the night 1 ” asked 
\ Beauchamp of Chateau-Renaud ; “we appear to make a 
very sorry figure here.” 

“ In truth, what Albert has just done is either very 
despicable or very noble,” replied the baron. 
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What can it mean ? said Debray to Franz. The 
Count of Monte Cristo acts dishonorably to M. de Morcerf 
and is justified by his son 1 Had I ten Janinas in my 
family, I should consider myseif bound to one obligation 
only ; and that would be — to fight ten times.'’ 

As for Monte Cristo, his head was bent down, his arms 
were powerless. Bowing under the weight of twenty-four 
years’ reminiscences, he thought not of Albert, of Beau- 
champ, of Ch^teau-Benaud, or of any of that group ; but 
he thought of that courageous woman who had come to 
plead for her son’s life, to whom he had offered his, and 
who had now saved it by the revelation of a dreadful 
family secret, capable of destroying forever in that young 
I man’s heart every feeling of filial piety. 

Providence still ! ” murmured he ; now only am I 
fully convinced of being the emissary of God ! ” 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE MOTHER AND SON. 

The Count of Monte Cristo bowed to tht five young peo- 
ple with a melancholy and dignified smile, and got into 
his carriage with Maximilian and Emmanuel. Albert, 
Beauchamp, and Chateau-Renaud remained alone. The 
young man’s look at his two friends, without being timid, 
appeared to ask their opinion of what he had just done. 

“ Indeed, my dear friend,” said Beauchamp first, who 
lhad either the most feeling or the least dissimulation, “al- 
low me to congratulate you ; this is a very unhoped-for 
conclusion of a very disagreeable affair.” 

Albert remained silent and wrapped in thought. Ch^ 
teau-Renaud contented himself with tapping his boot with 
his flexible cane. “ Are we not going 1 ” said he, after 
fhis embarrassing silence. 

“ When you please,” replied Beauchamp ; “ allow me 
only to compliment M. de Morcerf, who has given proof 
I to-day of a generosity so chivalrie, so rare ! ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Chfiteau-Renaud. 

“It is magnificent,” continued Beauchamp, “to be able 
to exercise so much self-control ! ” 

“ Assuredly j as for me, I should have been incapable of 
it,” said Chfiteau-Renaud, with most significant coolness. 

“Gentlemen,” interrupted Albert, “I think you did 
not understand that something very serious had passed 
between M. de Monte Cristo and myself.” 

“ Possibly, possibly,” said Beauchamp, immediately j 
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j'* but every simpleton would not be able to understand 
your heroism, and sooner or later you will find yourself 
compelled to explain it to them more energetically than 
would be convenient to your bodily health and the dura- 
tion of your life. May I give you a friendly counsel? Set 
out for Naples, the Hague, or St. Petersburg, — calm coun- 
tries, where the point of honor is better understood than 
among our hot-headed Parisians. Seek quietude and ob- 
livion, so that .you may return peaceably to France after 
a few years. Am I not right, M. de Chateau-Renaud ? ” 

‘‘ That is quite my opinion/’ said the gentleman ; 
nothing induces serious duels so much as a fruitless 
one.” 

“ Thank you, gentlemen,” replied Albert, with a cold 
smile ; ‘‘ I shall follow your advice, — not because you 
give it, but because I had already intended to leave 
France. I thank you equally for the service you have 
rendered me in being my seconds. It is deeply en- 
graved on my heart, since after what you have just said, 
I remember that only.” 

Chateau- Renaud and Beauchamp looked at each other ; 
the impression was the same on both of them, and the 
tone in which Morcerf had just expressed his thanks was 
so determined that the position would have become em- 
barrassing for all if the conversation had continued. 

Farewell, Albert,” said Beauchamp, suddenly, carelessly 
extending his hand to the young man, who gave no sign of 
throwing off his reserve, and paid no attention to the offered 
hand. 

Farewell,” said Chateau-Renaud, in his turn, keeping 
the little cane in his left hand, and making a motion with 
his right. 

Albert’s lips scarcely whispered “ Farewell,” but his 
look was more explicit ; it embraced a whole poem of 
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restrained anger, proud disdain, and generous indignation. 
He preserved his melancholy and motionless position for 
some time after his two friends had regained their car- 
riage ; then, suddenly loosing his horse' from the little 
tree to which his servant had fastened it, he sprang 
on it, and galloped off in the direction of Paris. In a 
quarter of an hour he was entering the hotel in the Rue 
du Helder. As he alighted, he thought he saw behind 
the curtain of the count’s bedroom his ^father’s pale face. 
Albert turned away his head with a sigh, and went to his 
own apartments. He cast one lingering look on all the 
luxuries which had rendered life so easy and so happy 
since his infancy ; he looked at the pictures, in which the 
faces seemed to smile, and the landscapes, which aj>peared to 
glow with brighter colors. He took from its oaken frame 
his mother’s portrait, which he rolled up, leaving empty 
and dark the gold casing which surrounded it. Then he 
arranged all his beautiful Turkish arms, his fine English 
guns, his Japanese ware, his cups mounted in silver, his 
artistic bronzes, signed Feucheres ” or Barye ; ” exam- 
ined the cupboards, and placed the key in each ; threw 
into a drawer of his secretary, which he left open, all the 
j pocket-money he had ^bout him, and with it the thousand 
fancy jewels from his vases and his jewel-boxes ; made an 
/exact inventory of all and placed it on the most conspicu- 
ous part of the table, after putting aside the books and 
] papers which Aicumbered it. 

At the beginning of this work his servant, notwithstand- 
ing his prohibition, came to his room. “What do you 
want?” asked Morcerf, in a tone sorrowful rather than 
irritated. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” replied the valet; “you had for- 
bidden me to disturb you, but the Comte de Morcerf has 
sent for me.” 
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Well r* said Albert. 

I did not like to go to him without first seeing you.” 
Why?” 

‘‘Because the count is doubtless aware that I accom- 
panied you to the meeting this morning.” 

“ It is probable,” said Albert. 

“Amd since he has sent for me, it is doubtless to 
question me on what happened there. What must I 
answer ? ” r 

“ The truth.” 

“ Then I shall say the duel did not take place ? ” 

“You will say that I apologized to the Count of Monte 
Cristo. Go.” 

The valet bowed and retired, and Albert returned to 
his inventory. As he was finishing this work, the sound 
of horses prancing in the yard, and the wheels of a car- 
riage shaking his window, attracted his attention. He 
approached the window, and saw his father get into his 
carriage and go away. The door of the house was hardly 
closed behind the count when Albert bent his steps to his 
mother’s room ; and no one being there to announce him, 
he advanced to her bedroom, and distressed by what he 
saw and guessed, stopped for one moment at the door. 
As if the same soul had animated these two beings, Mer- 
cedes was doing the same in her apartments as he had 
just done in his. Everything was in order, — laces, 
dresses, jewels, linen, money, all were arranged in the 
drawers, — and the countess was carefully collecting the 
keys. Albert saw aU these preparations ; he understood 
them, and exclaiming, “My mother 1 ” he threw his aims 
around her neck. 

The artist who could have depicted the expression of 
these two countenances would certainly have made of them 
a beautiful picture. All these proofs of an energetic reso- 
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lution, which Albert did not fear on his own account, 
alarmed him for Ms mother. «What are you doing r’’ 
asked he. 

“ What were you doing ? ” replied she. 

Oh, my mother ! ” exclaimed Albert, so overcome that 
he could scarcely speak, ‘‘ it is not the same with you and 
me ; you cannot have made the same resolution that I 
have, for I am come to warn you that I bid adieu to your 
house, and — and to you 1 ” » 

“ I also,’^ replied Mercedes, going, and I acknowl- 
edge that I had depended on your accompanying me ; 
have I deceived myself*? ” 

»My mother,’^ said Albert, with firmness, “I cannot 
make you share the fate I have planned for myself. I 
must live henceforth without rank and fortune, and to he- 
\ gin this hard apprenticeship I must borrow from a friend 
the loaf I shall eat until I have earned one. So, my*<leax 
mother, I am going at once to ask Franz to lend me the 
small sum I shall require to supply my present wants.” 

You, my poor child, suffer poverty and hunger I Oh, 
say not so ; it will break my resolutions.” 

“ But not mine, Mother,” replied Albert. I am young 
\ and strong ; I believe I am courageous ; and since yesterday 
1 1 have learned the power of will. Alas I my dear mother, 
some have suffered so much, and yet live, and have raised 
a new fortune on the ruin of all the promises of happiness 
which Heaven had made them, — ^ on the fragments of all 
Ithe hope which God had given them I I have seen that, 
ray mother ; I know that from the gulf in which their 
, enemies have plunged them they have risen with so much 
vigor and glory that in their turn they have ruled their 
former conquerors, and have punished them. Ho, my 
mother, from this moment I have done with the past, and 
accept nothing from it, — not even a name ; for you can 
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imderstand — can you not % — that your son cannot hear 
the name of a man who ought to blush before another.” 

“ Albert, my child,” said Mercedes, if I had a stronger 
heart, that is the counsel I would have given ydu. Your 
conscience has spoken when my voice became too weak ; 
listen to its dictates. You had friends, Albert ; break off 
their acquaintance. But do not despair ; you have life 
before you, my dear Albert, for you are yet scarcely 
twenty-two years ^'old. And as a pure heart like yours 
wants a spotless name, take my father’s ; it was Herrera. 
I am sure, my Albert, that whatever may be your career, 
you will soon render that name illustrious. Then, my 
friend, return to the world still more brilliant for your 
jpast sorrows; and if I am wrong, still let me cherish 
these hopes, for I have no future to look forward to, — for 
me the grave opens when I pass the threshold of this 
house.” 

I will do as you desire, my dear mother,” said the 
young man. “Yes, I share your hopes; the anger of 
Heaven will not pursue us, — you so pure, and me so in- 
nocent. But since our resolution is formed, let us act 
promptly. M. de Morcerf went out about half an hour 
since ; the opportunity is favorable for avoiding an 
explanation.” 

“ I am ready, my son,” said Mercedes. 

Albert ran immediately to the boulevard, where he pro- 
cured a fiacre to take them away from the house ; he 
recollected that there was a small furnished house to let in 
the Eue de Saints Peres, where his mother would find a 
humble but decent lodging, and thither he intended con- 
. ducting the countess. As the fiacre stopped at the door, 
and Albert was alighting, a man approached, and gave 
him a letter. Albert recognized the bearer, “ From the 
count,” said Bertuccio. Albert took the letter, opened it, 
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and read it, then looked round for Bertuccio, hut he had 
gone. He returned to Mercedes with tears in his eyes 
and heaving breast, and without uttering a word, he gave 
her the letter. Mercedes read : — 

Albert, — While showing you that I have discovered your 
plans, I hope also to convince you of my delicacy. You are 
free, you leave the count's house, and you take your mother to 
your home ; but reflect. Albert, you owe her more than your 
poor noble heart can pay her. Keep the stT'uggle for yourself, 
bear all the suffering, but spare her the trial of poverty which 
must accompany your first efforts ; for she deserves not even 
the shadow of the misfortune which has this day fallen on her, 
and Providence wills not the innocent should suffer for the 
guilty. I know you are going to leave the Rue du Helder 
without taking anything with you. Do not seek to know how 
I discovered it ; I know it, — that is sufficient. Now, listen, 
Albert. Twenty-four years ago I returned, proud and j oyful, to 
my country. I had a betrothed, Albert, a lovely girl, whom I 
adored ; and I was bringing to my betrothed a hundred and 
I fifty louis, painfully amassed by ceaseless toil. This money 
was for her. I destined it for her ; and knowing the treachery 
of the sea, I buried our treasure in the little garden of the 
bouse my father lived in at Marseilles, on the Alices de 
Meillan. Your mother, Albert, knows that poor house well. 
A short time since, I passed through Marseilles, and went to 
see the old house, which revived so many painful recollections; 
and in the evening I took a spade and dug in the corner of the 
garden, where I had concealed my treasure. The iron box 
was there ; no one had touched it I It was under a beautiful 
fig-tree that my father had planted the day I was born, which 
overshadowed the spot. Well, Albert, this money, which wa^ 
formerly designed to promote the comfort and rraiKiuillily ot; 
the woman I adored, may now by a strange and sad chance 
be devoted to the same purpose. Oh, feel for me, who could ^ 
offer millions to that poor woman, but who return her only the 
piece of black bread, foigotteu under my poor roof since the 
day I was tom from her I loved ! You are a generous man, 
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Albert, but perhaps you may be blinded by pride or resent- 
ment ; if you refuse me, if you ask another for what I have a 
right to offer you, I will say it is ungenerous of you to refuse 
the life of your mother at the hands of a man whose father was 
brought to death by your father, in aU the horrors of hunger 
. and despair. ® 

Albert stood pale and motionless to heai- what his 
mother would decide after she had finished reading this 
letter. Mercedes turned her eyes with an ineffable ex- 
pression towards heaven. “I accept it,” said she j “he 
has a right to pay the dowry, which I shall take with me 
to some convent ! ” Putting the li tter in her bosom, she 
took her son’s arm, and with a firmer step than even 
she perhaps had thought possible, she went downstairs. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE SUICIDE. 

a 

Meanwhile Monte Cristo had also returned to town with 
Emmanuel and Maximilian. Their return was cheerful 
Emmanuel did not conceal his joy at having seen peace 
succeed to war, and acknowledged openly his philanthropic 
tastes. Morrel, in a corner of the carriage, allowed his 
brother-in-law’s g^yety to expend itself in words, while he 
felt equal inward joy, which, however, betrayed itself oply 
by his look. At the Barriers du Trdiie they met Bertuccio, 
who was waiting there, motionless as a sentinel at his post. 
Monte Cristo put his head out of the window, exchanged 
a few words with him in a low tone, and the steward 
disappeared. 

“Monsieur the Count,” said Emmanuel, when they 
were at the end of the Place Royaie, “put me down at my 
door, that my wife may not have a single moment of need- 
less anxiety on my account or yours.” 

If it were not ridiculous to make a display of our 
triumph,” said Morrel, “ I would invite the count to our 
house ; but the count also doubtless has some trembling 
heart to comfort. So we will take leave of our friend, and 
let him hasten home.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said Monte Cristo ; “do not let me 
lose both of my companions. Return, Emmanuel, to your 
charming wife, and present my best compliments to her; and 
do you, Morrel, accompany me to the Champs Elys^es.” 

VOL. IV. — 10 
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“ Willingly/’ said Maximilian ; particularly as I have 
business in that quarter.” 

Shall we wait breakfast for you 'i ” asked Emmanuel. 

“ No,” replied the young man. The door was closed, 
and the carriage proceeded. See what good fortune I 
brought you ! ” said Morrel, when he was alone with the 
count. Have you not thought so ? ” 

“Yes,” said Monte Cristo, “for that reason I wished to 
keep you near m^.” 

“It is miraculous ! ” continued Morrel, answering his 
own thoughts, 

“ What ? ” said Monte Cristo. 

“ What has just happened.” 

“Yes,” said the count, “ you are right ; it is miraculous.” 

“ Eor Albert is brave,” resumed Morrel. 

“ Very brave,” said Monte Cristo ; “ I have seen him | 
sleep with a sword suspended over his head.” | 

“ And I know he has fought two duels,” said Maximil- 
ian ; “ how can you reconcile that with his conduct this 
morning ? ” 

“ All owing to your influence,” replied Monte Cristo, 
smiling. 

“It is weU for Albert he is not in the army,” said 
Morrel. 

“Whyr’ 

“ An apology on the ground ! • said the young captain, 
shaking his head. 

“ Come,” said the count, mildly, “ do not entertain the^ 
prejudices of ordinary men, Morrel ! Do you not under- 
stand that if Albert is brave, he cannot be a coward ; 
that he must then have had some reason for acting as he 
did this morning, and therefore that his conduct is more 
heroic than otherwise*?” 

“Doubtless, doubtless,” said Morrel ; “but I shall say, 
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like the Spaniard, * He has not been so brave to-day as 
he was yesterday.^ 

“You will breakfast with me, will you not, Morrel?” 
said the count, to turn the conversation. 

“ No, I must leave you at ten o’clock.” 

“Your engagement was for breakfast, thenT’ said the 
count. 

Morrel smiled, and shook his head. 

“ Still you must breakfast somewhere.’* 

“ But if I am not hungiy 1 ” said the young man. 

“ Oh ! ” said the count, “ I know of only two things 
which destroy the appetite: grief, — and as, happily, 1 
see that you are very cheerful, it is not that, — and love. 
Now, after what you told me this morning of your heart, 
I may believe — ” 

“Well, Count,” replied Morrel, gayly, “I will ;iot 
dispute it.” 

“ And you do not tell me about it, Maximilian] ” said 
the count, in a tone which showed how gladly he would 
have been admitted to the secret. 

“ I showed you this morning that I had a heart ; did I 
not, Count ] ” Monte Cristo answered by extending his 
hand to the young man. “ Well! ” continued the latter, 
“ since that heart is no longer with you in the Bois de 
Vincennes, it is elsewhere, and I must go and find it.” 

“ Go,” said the count, deliberately, “ go, dear friend ; 
but promise me, if you meet with any obstacle, to remem- 
ber that I have some power in this world; that I am 
happy to use that power in the behalf of those I love ; and 
that I love you, Morrel.” 

“ I will remember it,” said the young man, “ as selfish 
children recollect their parents when they want their aid. 
When I need your assistance, and the moment may come, 
I will come to you, Count.’^ 
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‘‘Well, I rely upon your promise. Adieu, then.’* 

“Till we meet again.’* 

They had arrived in the Champs illysees. Monte Cristo 
opened the carriage-door ; Morrel sprang out on the pave- 
ment ; Bertuccio was waiting on the steps. Morrel disap- 
peared through the avenue of Marigny, and Monte Cristo 
hastened to join Bertuccio. 

“WeUr* asked he. 

“ She is going^to leave her house,” said the steward, 

“ And her son 'I ” 

“Florentin, his valet, thinks he is going to do the same.” 

“ Come this way.” Monte Cristo took Bertuccio into 
his cabinet, wrote the letter we have seen, and gave it to 
the steward. “ Go,” said he, quickly. “ % the way, let 
Hayd^e be informed that I have returned.” 

Here I am,” said the young girl, who at the sound 
of the carriage had run downstairs, and whose face was 
radiant with joy at seeing the count return safely, Ber- 
tuccio went out. Every transport of a daughter finding ,, 
a beloved father, all the delight of a mistress seeing an 
adored lover were felt by Haydde during the first mo- 
ments of this meeting, awaited by her with so much impa- 
tience. Certainly, Monte Cristo’s joy, although less openly 
expressed, was not less intense. Joy to hearts which have | 
suffered long is like the dew on the ground after a long ' 
drought ; both the heart and the ground absorb that be- 
neficent moisture falling on them, and nothing is outwardly 
apparent. 

Monte Cristo was beginning to think, what he had not 
for a long time dared to believe, that there were two Mer- 
cedes in the world, and that he might yet be happy. His 
eye, elate with happiness, was reading eagerly the moist 
eyes of Haydee, when suddenly the door opened. The 
count knit his brow. 
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M. de Morcerf I said Baptistin, as if that name alone 
would suffice for his excuse. 

In fact, the counts face brightened. Which,” asked 
he, the viscount or the count % ” 

The count.” 

Oh ! ” exclaimed Hay dee, '^is it not yet finished'?” 

I know not if it is finished, my beloved child,” said 
Monte Cristo, taking the young girl’s hands ; but I do 
know you have nothing more to fear.”. 

But it is the wretched — ” 

That man cannot injure me, Haydee,” said Monte 
Cristo j ‘‘it was his son alone there was cause to fear,” 

“ And what I have suffered,” said the young girl, “ you 
shall never know, my Lord.” 

Monte Cristo smiled. “ By my father’s tomb ! ” said 
he, extending his hand over the head of the young girl, 
“ I swear to you, Haydde, that if any misfortune happehs, 
it will not be to me.” 

“ I believe you, my Lord, as if God had spoken to me,” 
said the young girl, presenting her forehead to the count. 

“^Monte Cristo pressed on that pure beautiful forehead a 
kiss which made two hearts throb at once, the one vio- 
lently, the other heavily. “ Oh 1 ” he murmured, “ shall 
I then be permitted to love again ? Ask M. de Morcerf 
into the drawing-room,” said he to Baptistin, while he led 
the beautiful Greek to a private staircase. 

We must explain this visit, expected perhaps by Monte 
Cristo, but doubtless unexpected to our readers. While 
Mercddbs, as we have said, was making an inventory of 
her property like that which Albert made of his, while she 
was arranging her jewels, shutting her drawers, collecting 
her keys, to leave everything in perfect order, she did not 
perceive a pale and sinister face at a glass door which 
threw light into the passage, from which everything could 
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be both seen and heard. He who was thus looking, with- 
out being heard or seen, probably heard and saw all that 
passed in Madame de Morcerf s apartments. From that 
glass door the pale-faced man went to the count’s bed- 
room, and raised with a contracted hand the curtain of a 
window overlooking the courtyard. He remained there 
ten minutes, motionless and dumb, listening to the beating 
of his own heart. For him those ten minutes were very 
long. It was then that Albert, returned from his rendez- 
vous, perceived his father watching for his arrival behind 
a curtain, and turned aside. The count’s eye expanded ; 
he knew Albert had insulted Monte Cristo terribly, and 
that in every country in the world such an insult would 
lead to a deadly duel. Albert returned safely ; then the 
count was revenged. 

An indescribable ray of joy illumined that wretched 
colintenance, like the last ray of the sun before it disap- 
pears in clouds which appear more like its tomb than its 
couch. But, as we have said, he waited in vain for his son 
to come to his apartment with the account of his triumph. 
He easily understood why his son did not come to see him 
before he went to avenge his father’s honor ; but when 
that was done, why did not his son come and throw 
himself into his arms 1 

It was then, when the count could not see Albert, that 
he sent for his servant. The reader will remember that 
Albert had instructed his servant not to conceal anything 
from the count. Ten minutes afterwards, General de Mor- 
cerf was seen on the steps in a black coat with a military 
collar, black pantaloons, and black gloves. He had appar- 
ently given previous orders ; for, as he reached the bottom 
step, his carriage came from the coach-house ready for him. 
The valet threw into the carriage the general’s military 
cloak, in which two swords were wrapped ; and shutting 
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the door, he took his seat by the side of the coachman. 
The coachman stooped down for his orders. 

To the Champs Elysees,” said the general ; “ the 
Count of Monte Cristo's. Quickly ! ” 

The horses hounded beneath the whip, and in five min- 
utes they stopped before the count’s door. M. de Mor- 
cerf opened the door himself ; and while the carriage 
was still moving, he sprang out into the walk, rang, and 
entered the open door with his servant^ 

A moment afterwards, Baptistin announced the Comte 
de Morcerf to M. de Monte Cristo ; and the latter, leading 
Haydee aside, ordered the Comte de Morcerf to be asked 
into the drawing-room. The general was pacing the room 
the third time, when in turning he perceived Monte Cristo 
at the door. 

Eh ! it is M. de Morcerf,” said Monte Cristo, quietly ; 
I thought I had heard wrong.’* • 

“ Yes, it is I,” said the count, whom a frightful contrac- 
tion of the lips prevented from articulating freely. 

May I know the cause which procures me the pleasure 
of seeing M. de Morcerf so early 1 ’’ 

Had you not a meeting with my son this morning 1 ” 
asked the general. 

“ You know that 1 ” replied the count. 

And I know also that my son had good reasons to 
wish to fight with you, and to endeavor to kill you,” 

“ Yes, Monsieur, he had very good ones ; but you see 
that in spite of them he has not killed me and did not 
even fight.” 

Yet he considered you the cause of his father’s dis- 
honor, — the cause of the fearful ruin which has fallen 
on my house.” 

It is true, Monsieur,^’ said Monte Cristo, with his ter- 
rible calmness ; **a secondary cause, but not the principal’^ 
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“ Doubtless you made, then, some apology or gave some 
explanation ? ” 

^ “ I explained nothing ; and it is he who apologized 

“ But to what do you attribute this conduct ? ” 

“ To the conviction, probably, that there was one more 
guilty than I.” 

‘‘ And who was that ^ ” 

“ His father.”^ 

'' That may be/’ said the count, turning pale ; but you 
know the guilty do not like to find themselves convicted.” 

know it; and I expected what has happened at 
this moment.” 

You expected that my son would be a coward « 
cried the count. 

M. Albert de Morcerf is no coward ! ” said Monte 
Ci-isto. 

‘'A man who holds a sword in his hand, and sees a 
mortal enemy within reach of that sword, and does not 

fight, is a coward 1 Why is he not here that I may tell 
him sol” 

“Monsieur,” replied Monte Cristo, coldly, “I do not 
suppose that you have come here to relate to me your 
little family affairs. Go and tell M. Albert that, and he 
may know what to answer you.” 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” said the general, with a smile that van- 
ished immediately, “I did not come for that purpose; you 
are right ! I came to tell you that I also look upon you 
as my enemy ! I came to teU you that I hate you in- 
stinctively ! that it seems as if I had always known you, 
and always hated you; and, in short, since the youn<' 
pople of the present day will not light, that it remains 
tor TO to do it Are you of that opinion, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Certainly. And when I told you that I had foreseen 
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what was taking place, I alluded to the honor of your 
visit.” 

much the better; your preparations are made, 

then 

They are always made, Monsieur.” 

You know that we shall fight till one of us is dead ! ” 
said the general, whose teeth were clinched with rage. 

‘‘Until one of us is dead,” i-epeated Monte Cristo, 
moving his head slightly up and dowjRto 

“Let us start then; we need no witnesses.” 

“Truly,” said Monte Cristo, “it is unnecessary, we 
know each other so well ! ” 

“ On the contrary,” said the count, “ we know so little 
of each other.” 

“Bahl ” said Monte Cristo, with the same indomitable 
coolness ; “ let us see. Are you not the soldier Fernand 
who deserted on the eve of the battle of Waterloo 1 Are 
you not the Lieutenant Fernand who served as guide and 
spy to the French army in Spain 'I Are you not the Cap- 
tain Fernand who betrayed, sold, and murdered his bene- 
factor, Ali ? And have not all these Fernands, united, made 
the Lieutenant-General de Morcerf, peer of France ? ” 

“ Oh 1 ” cried the general, as if branded with a hot iron, 
“ wretch ! to reproach me with my shame when about 
perhaps to kill me ! No, I did not say I was a stranger 
to you ; I know well, demon, that you have penetrated 
into the darkness of the past, and that you have read, by 
the light of what torch I knovr not, every page of my life ; 
but perhaps I may be more honorable in my shame than 
you under your pompous coverings. No, no, I am aware 
that you know me ; but I know you not, adventurer, sewn 
up in gold and jewelry. You have called yourself at Paris 
the Count of Monte Cristo ; in Italy, Sinbad the Sailor ; 
in Malta, I know not what ' But it is your real name that 
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I want to know among your hundred names, that I may 
pronounce it when we meet to fight, at the moment when 
I plunge my sword through your heart.” 

The Count of Monte Cristo turned pale ; his eye seemed 
to burn with a devouring fire. He bounded towards a 
dressing-room near his bedroom, and in less than a second 
tearing off his cravat, his coat, and waistcoat, he put on a 
sailor’s jacket and hat, from beneath which rolled his lon» 
black hair. He returned thus, formidable and implacabk 
advancing with his arms crossed on his breast towards the 
general, who could not understand why he had disappeared • 
but who on seeing him again, and feeling his teeth chatter 
and his legs sink under him, drew back, and only stopped 
when he found a table to support his clinched hand. 

“Fernand !” cried the count, “of my hundred names 
I need only tell you one to overwhelm you 1 But you 
guSss it now, do you not, — or rather, you remember it! 
For notwithstanding all my sorrows and my tortures, I 
show you to-day a face which the happiness of revenge 
makes young again ; a face you must often have seen k 
your dreams since your marriage — with Mercedes mv 
betrothed ! ” . 

The general, with his head thrown back, hands extended 
gaze fixed, looked silently at this dreadful apparition ; then 
seeking the wall to support him, he glided along close to it 
until he reached the door, through which he went out back-- 
wards, uttering this single mournful, lamentable, distressiu" 
cry, “ Edmond Dantes ! ” Then, with sighs which were 
unlike any human sound, he dragged himself to the door 
reeled across the courtyard, and falling into the arms of 
his valet, he said in a voice scarcely intelligible, “ Home ' 
home !” The fresh air and the shame he felt at havin<^ 
exposed himself before his servants, partially recalled his 
senses j but the ride was short, and as he drew near his 
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house all his wretchedness revived. He stopped at a 
short distance from the house and alighted. The door of 
the house was wide open, a fiacre was standing in the 
middle of the yard, — a strange sight before so noble a 
mansion. The count looked at it with terror; but without 
daring to ask any questions, he rushed towards his apart- 
ment. Two persons were coming down the stairs; he had 
only time to creep into a cabinet to avoid them. It was 
Mercedes, leaning on her son^s arm and paving the house. 
They passed close by the unhappy being, who, concealed 
behind the damask door, almost felt Mercedes’s dress 
brush against him, and his sou’s warm breath as he ut- 
tered the words, “ Courage, my mother ! Come, this is no 
longer our home ! ” The words died away ; the steps were 
lost in the distance. The general drew himself up, cling- 
ing to the damask curtain ; he uttered the most dreadful 
sob which ever escaped from the bosom of a father aban- 
doned at the same time by his wife and son. He soon 
heard the clatter of the iron step of the carriage, then the 
coachman’s voice, and then the rolling of the heavy vehi- 
cle shook the windows. He darted to his bedroom to see 
once more all that he had loved in the w'orld ; but the 
carriage drove on, and neither Mercedes’s face nor Albert’s 
appeared at the window to give to the deserted house, to 
the abandoned husband and father, the last look of adieu 
and regret, — that is to say, pardon. And at the very mo- 
ment when the wheels of that coach crossed the gateway, 
a repoi*t was heard, and an ominous smoke escaped through 
one of the panes of the window, which was broken by the 
explosion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VALENTINE. 

We may easily conceive where MorrePs business called 
him and with whom was his appointment. On leaving 
Monte Cristo, he walked slowly towards Villefort^s house ; 
we say slowly, for Morrel had more than half an hour in 
which to go five hundred steps, but he had hastened to 
take leave of Monte Cristo because he wished to be alone 
with his thoughts. He knew his time well, — the hour 
when Valentine was giving Noirtier his breakfast, and was 
sure not to be disturbed in the performance of this pious 
duty, Xoirtier and Valentine had given him leave to come 
twice a week, and he was now availing himself of that 
permission. He arrived ; Valentine was expecting him. 
Uneasy, almost wild, she seized his hand and led him to 
her grandfather. This uneasiness, amounting almost to 
distraction, arose from the report Morcerfs adventure had 
made in the world ; the affair of the opera was generally 
known. Ho one at Villefort’s doubted that a duel would 
ensue from it. Valentine, with her woman's instinct, 
guessed that Morrel would be Monte Cristo's witness ; and 
from the young man^s well-known courage and his great 
affection for the count, she feared he would not content 
himself with the passive part assigned to him. We may 
easily understand how eagerly the particulars were asked 
for, given, and received ; and Morrel could read an inde- 
scribable joy in the eyes of his beloved, when she knew 
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that the termination of this affair was as happy as it was 
unexpected. 

“ Now/’ said Valentine, motioning to Morrel to sit down 
near her grandfather, while she took her seat on his foot- 
stool, — now let ns talk about our own affairs. You know, 
Maximilian, grandpapa once thought of leaving this house, 
and taking apartments away from M. de Villefort’s.” 

*‘Yes,” said Maximilian, ''I recollect the project, of 
which I highly approved.” <4 

“Well,” said Valentine, “you may approve again, for 
grandpapa is again thinking of it.” 

“ Bravo ! ” said Maximilian. 

“And do you know,” said Valentine, “what reason 
grandpapa gives for leaving this house Noirtier looked 
at Valentine to impose silence, but she did not notice 
him ; her looks, her eyes, her smile, were all for Morrel. 

“Oh! whatever may be M. Noirtier’s reason,” an- 
swered Morrel, “I will readily believe it to be a good 
one.” 

“ An excellent one 1 ” said Valentine. “ He pretends 
that the air of the Faubourg St. Honors is not good 
for me.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Morrel ; “ in that M. Noirtier may be 
right; your health has not appeared good the last fort- 
night.” 

“Not very,” said Valentine. “And grandpapa is be^ 
come my physician ; and I have the greatest confidence 
in him, because he knows everything.” 

“ Do you then really suffer ? ” asked Morrel, quickly. 

“ Gh, it must not be called suffering ; I feel a general 
uneasiness, that is all. I have lost my appetite, and mj 
stomach feels to he struggling to become accustomed to 
something.” 

Noirtier did not lose a word of what Valentine saM. 
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“And what treatment do you adopt for this singular 
complaint 1” ° 

“A very simple one,” said Valentine. “I swallow 
every morning a spoonful of the mixture prepared for my 
grandfather. I say one spoonful, — I began by one, now 
I take four. Grandpapa says it is a panacea.” Valentine 
smiled, but she evidently was suffering. 

Maximilian, intoxicated with love, gazed silently at her. 
She was very beautiful, but her usual paleness" had in- 
creased ; her eyes were more brilliant than ever, and her 
hands, which were generally white like mother-of-pearl 
now more resembled wax turned yellow with age. From 
Valentine the young man looked towards Noirtier. The 
latter watched with strange and deep interest the young 
girl, absorbed in her love ; and he also, like Morrel, fol- 
lowed those traces of inward suffering which were so 
obscure that they escaped the notice of every one but the 
grandfather and the lover. 

“ But,” said Morrel, “ I thought this mixture, of which 
you now take four spoonfuls, was a medicine prescribed 
for M. Noirtier?” 

“ I know it is very bitter,” said Valentine ; “ so bitter, 
that all I drink afterwards appears to have the same taste.” 
Noirtier looked inquiringly at his granddaughter. “ Yes, 
Grandpapa,” said Valentine ; “ it is so. Just now, before 
I came down to you, I drank a glass of eau sucree; I left 
half, because it seemed so bitter.” 

Noirtier turned pale, and made a sign that he wished to 
speak. Valentine rose to fetch the dictionary. Noirtier 
watched her with evident anguish. In fact, the blood 
w'as rushing to the young girl’s head ; her cheeks were 
becoming red. “ Oh !” she cried, without losing any of 
her cheerfulness, “ this is singular ! A dimness ! Did the 
sun shine in my eyes 1 ” And she leaned against the window. 
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“ The sun is not shining,” said Morrel, more alarmed 
by Noirtier’s expression than by Valentine’s indisposition. 
He ran towards her. 

The young girl smiled. “ Comfort yourself ! » said she 
to Noirtier. Do not be alarmed, Maximilian ; it is noth- 
ing, and has already passed away. But listen ! Do I not 
hear a carriage in the courtyard 1 ” She opened Noirtier^s 
door, ran to a window in the passage, and returned hastily. 
‘‘ Yes,” said she, it is Madame Danglars^'and her daugh- 
ter, who have come to call on us. Adieu / 1 must run 
away, for they would send here for me ; or rather, au 
revoir. Stay with grandpapa, Maximilian ; I promise you 
not to urge them to stay.” 

Morrel watched her as she left the room ; he heard her 
ascend the little staircase which led both to Madame de 
Villefort^s apartments and to hers. As soon as she w^is 
gone, Noirtier made a sign to Morrel to take the diction- 
ary. Morrel obeyed ; taught by Valentine, he had quickly 
learned how to understand the old man. Accustomed, 
however, as he was, and having to repeat most of the 
letters of the alphabet, and to find every word in the 
dictionary, it was ten minutes before the thought of 
the old man was translated by these words, “Fetch 
me the glass of water and the decanter from Valentine's 
room,” 

Morrel rang immediately for the servant who had suc- 
ceeded to Barrois, and in bToirtier's name gave that order. 
The servant soon retoned. The decanter and the glass 
were completely empty. Noirtier made a sign tiiat he 
wished to speak. “Why are the glass and decanter 
empty? ” asked he ; “ Valentine said she only drank half 
the glassful.” The translation of this new question occu- 
pied another five minutes. 

I do not know,” said the servant ; “ but the house^ 
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maid is in Mademoiselle Valentine’s room. Perhaps she 
has emptied them.” 

Ask her,” said Morrel, translating Noirtier’s thought 
this time by his look. 

The servant went out, but returned almost immediately, 
“Mademoiselle Valentine passed through the room to go 
to Madame de Villefort’s,” said he, “ and in passing, as 
she was thirsty, she drank what remained in the glass ; as 
for the decanter"^ M. Eilouard had emptied that to make a 
pond for his ducks.” Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven, 
as a gambler does who stakes his all on one stroke. From 
that moment the old man’s eyes were fixed on the door, 
and did not leave it. 

It was indeed Madame Danglarsand her daughter whom 
Valentine had seen ; they had been ushered into Madame 
de Villefort’s room, who had said she would receive them 
there. That is why Valentine passed through her room, 
which "was on a level with that of her stepmother, and 
separated from it only by Edouard’s. The two ladies en- 
tered the drawing-room with that sort of official stiffness 
which presages a formal communication. Among people 
of the world a shade of demeanor is quickly noticed ; 
Madame de Villefort responded to that solemnity by being 
solemn herself. Valentine entered at this moment, and 
the formalities were resumed. 

“ My dear Mend,” said the baroness, while the two 
young people were shaking hands, I have come with 
Eugenie to announce to you first the approaching mar- 
riage of my daughter with Prince Cavalcanti.” 

Banglars kept up the title of prince.” The popular 
banker found it answered better than “count.” 

“ Allow me to present you my sincere congratulations,” 
replied Madame de Villefort. “ M. le Prince Cavalcanti 
appears to he a young man of rare qualities.” 
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‘‘ Listen,” said the baroness, smiling ; speaking to you 
as a friend, I would say that the prince does not yet ap- 
pear all he will be. He has about him a little of that 
foreign manner by which French persons recognize at first 
sight the Italian or German nobleman. However, he 
gives evidence of great kindness of disposition, much 
keenness of wit, and as to suitableness, M. Danglars as- 
sures me his fortune is ‘majestic,’ — that is his term.” 

“And then,” said Eugenie, while turning over the 
leaves of Madame de Villefort’s album, “add, Madame, 
that you have taken a great fancy to the young man.” 

“ And,” said Madame de Villefort, “ I need not ask you 
if you share that fancy.” 

“11” replied Eugenie, with her usual self-possession. 
“ Oh, not the least in the world, Madame I My wish was 
not to confine myself to domestic cares or the capriqes 
of a man, but to be an artist, and consequently free in 
heart, in person, and in thought.” 

Eugenie pronounced these words with so firm a tone 
that the color mounted to Valentine’s cheeks. The timid 
girl could not understand that vigorous nature which 
appeared to have none of the timidities of woman. 

“At any rate,” said she, “since I am to be married 
whether I will or not, I ought tK) be thankful to Providence 
for having released me from my engagement with M. 
Albert de Morcerf j but for that intervention I should this 
day have been the wife of a dishonored man.” 

“ It is true,” said the baroness, with that strange sim- 
plicity sometimes met with among women of rank, and 
of which plebeian intercourse can never entirely deprive 
them, — “ it is very true that had not the Morcerfs hesi- 
tated, my daughter would have married that M. Albert. 
The general depended much on it ; he even came to force 
M. Danglars. We have had a narrow escape,” 

VOL. IV, — 11 
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But/’ said Valentin6, timidly, does all the father’s 
shame revert upon the son ? M. Albert appears to me to be 
quite innocent of the treason charged against the general.” 

Excuse me/’ said the implacable young girl; ‘‘If. 
Albert claims and well deserves his share. It appears that 
after having challenged M. de Monte Cristo at the opera 
yesterday, he apologized on the ground to-day.” 

“ Impossible 1 ” said Madame de Villefort. 

“Ah, my dear friend/” said Madame Eanglars, with the 
same simplicity we before noticed, “ it is a fact ! I heard 
it from hi. Debray, who was present at the explanation.” 

Valentine also knew the truth, but she did not answer. 
A single word had reminded her that Morrel was expect- 
ing her in M. Noirtier’s room. Deeply engaged with a 
sort of inward contemplation, Valentine had ceased for a 
moment to join in the conversation. She would indeed 
have found it impossible to repeat what had been said the 
last few minutes, when suddenly Madame Danglars’s hand, 
pressed on her arm, aroused her from her revery. 

What is it ^ ” said she, starting at Madame Danglars’s 
touch as she would have done from an electric shock. 

“It is, my dear Valentine,” said the baroness, “that 
you are doubtless suffering.” 

“IT’ said the young girl, passing her hand across her 
burning forehead. 

“Yes, look at yourself in that glassy you have turned 
pale and red successively, three or four times in one 
minute.” 

“ Indeed,” cried Eugenie, “you are very pale 1 ” 

**Oh, do not be alarmed! I have been so for some 
days.” 

Artless as she was, the young girl knew that this was an 
opportunity to leave j besides, Madame de Villefort came 
to her assistance. “Eetire, Valentine,” said she; “you 
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are really suffering, and these ladies will excuse you. 
Drink a glass of pure water; it will restore you.” 

Valentine kissed Eugenie, bowed to Madame Danglars, 
who had already risen to take her leave, and went 
out. 

That poor child ! ” said Madame de Yillefort, when 
Valentine was gone; *^she makes me very uneasy, and 
I should not be astonished if she had some serious 
illness.” 

Meanwhile, Valentine, in a sort of excitement which 
she could not quite understand, had crossed Edouard^s 
room without noticing some trick of the child, and through 
her own had reached the little staircase. She went down 
all the steps but three ; she already heard MorreTs voice, 
when suddenly a cloud passed over her eyes, her stiffened 
foot missed the step, her hands had no power to hold the 
baluster, and falling against the wall, she rolled down the 
three remaining steps. Morrel bounded to the door, 
opened it, and found Valentine extended on the floor. 
Quick as lightning, he raised her in his arms and placed 
her in a chair. Valentine opened her eyes. 

“Oh, what a clumsy thing I ami” said she, with 
feverish volubility ; “ I no longer know my way. I for- 
got there were three mote steps before tbe landing.” 

“ You have hurt yourself, perhaps,” said Morrel, 
“What can I do for you, Valentine?” 

Valentine looked round her ; she saw the deepest terror 
depicted in ISloirtier’s eyes. “Comfort yourself, dear 
grandpapa,” said she, endeavoring to smile. “ it is noth- 
ing — it is nothing ; I was giddy, that is all.” 

“ Another giddiness ! ” said Morrel, clasping Ms hands. 
“ Oh, attend to it, Valentine, I entreat you ! ” 

“ But no,” said Valentine, — “ no, I tell you it is all 
past, and it was nothing. Now, let me tell you some news. 
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Eugenie is to be married in a week, and in three days 
there is to be a grand feast, a sort of betrotliing festival. 
We are all invited, my father, Madame de Villefort, and I, 
— at least I understood it so.’’ 

“When will it, then, be our turn to think of these 
things] Oh, Yalentine, you, who have so much in- 
fluence over your grandpapa, try to make him answer, 

‘ Soon.’ ” 

“ And do you,'"'’ said Yalentine, depend on me to 
stimulate the tardiness and arouse the memory of grand- 
papa ] ” 

“Yes,” cried Morrel, “be quipk ! So long as you are 
not mine, Yalentine, I shall always think I may lose 
you.” 

“ Oh ! ” replied Yalentine, with a convulsive move- 
ment, “oh, indeed, Maximilian, you are too timid for an 
officer, for a soldier, who, they say, never knows fear. 
Ha ! ha I ha ! ” She burst into a noisy and distressing 
laugh ; her arm stiffened and twisted ; her head fell back 
on her chair, and she remained motionless. The cry of 
terror ^vkich was stopped on Noirtier’s lips, seemed to 
start from his eyes. Morrel understood it ; he knew he 
must call assistance, . The young man rang the bell vio- 
lently ; the housemaid who had been in Mademoiselle Yal- 
entine’s room, and the servant who had replaced Barrois, 
ran in at the same moment. Yalentine was so pale, so 
cold, so inanimate that without listening to what was said 
to them, they were seized with the fear which pervaded 
that house, and fllew into the passage crying for help. Ma- 
dame Danglars and Eugenie were going out at that mo- 
ment ; they heard the cause of the disturbance. 

“ I told you so ! ” cried Madame de Villefort. “ Poor 
child ! ” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONFESSION. 

At the same time M. de Villefort’s Yoice''was heard calling 
from his cabinet, “What is the matter?’^ Morrel con- 
sulted Noirtier's look, who had recovered his self-com- 
mand, and with a glance indicated the closet, where once 
before, under somewhat similar circumstances, he had 
taken refuge. He had only time to get his hat, and 
throw himself breathless into the closet ; the procureur's 
footstep was heard in the passage. Villefort sprang into 
the room, ran to Valentine, and took her in his arms. A 
physician ! a physician 1 M. dAvrigny I ” cried Vdlefort ; 
“ or rather, I will go for him myself.^’ 

He flew from the apartment, and Morrel at the same mo- 
ment darted out at the other door. He had been struck to 
the heart by a frightful recollection, — the conversation he 
had heard between the doctor and Villefort the night of 
Madame de Saint-M^ran's death recurred to him; these 
symptoms, to a less alarming extent, were the same which 
had preceded the death of Barrois, At the same time 
Monte Cristo’s voice seemed to resound in his ear, who had 
said only two hours before, “ Whatever you want, Morrel, 
come to me ; T have great power,” More rapid than 
thought, he darted down the Rue Matignon, and thence to 
the Avenue des Champs Eiysdes. 

Meanwhile M. de Villefort arrived in a hired cabriolet 
at M. d’Avrigny*s door. He rang so violently that the 
porter came, alarmed, Villefort ran upstairs without saying 
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a word. The porter knew him, and let him pass, only 
calling to him, “ In his cabinet, M. le Procureur du roi • 
in his cabinet ! ’* Villefort pushed, or rather forced the 
door open. 

“ Ah ! ” said the doctor, ‘‘ is it you ] ” 

Yes,” said Villefort, closing the door after him, “ it 
is I, who am come in my turn to ask you if we are quite 
alone. Doctor, my house is accursed ! ” 

“ What 1 ” said the latter, with apparent coolness, but 
with deep emotion, “ have you another invalid ? ” 

Yes, Doctor,” cried Villefort, seizing with a convulsive 
grasp a handful of hair, yes ! 

D’Avrigny’s look implied, I told you it would be so.’’ 
Then he slowly uttered these words, ‘‘ Who is now dyiii" 
in your house 1 What new victim is going to accuse you 
of weakness before Godl” 

A mournful sob burst from Villefort’s heart ; he ap- 
proached the doctor, and seizing his arm, “ Valentine ! ” 
said he, “ it is Valentine’s turn ! ” 

'‘Your daughter 1” cried D’Avrigny, with grief and 
surprise. 

"You see you were deceived,” murmured the magis- 
trate ; " come and see her, and on her bed of agony en- 
treat her pardon for having suspected her.” 

" Each time you have applied to me,” said the doctor, 
" it hos been too late ; still, I will go. But let us make 
haste, Monsieur j with the enemies you have to do with, 
there is no time to be lost.” 

" Oh, this time, Doctor, you shall not have to reproach 
me with weakness. This time I will know the assassin, 
and I will strike.” 

" liet us try first to save the victim before we think of 
revenging her,” said D’Avrigny. " Come,” 

The same cabriolet which had brought Villefort started 
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off with them at full speed at the momeut that Morrel was 
rapping at Monte Cristo’s door. 

The count was in his cabinet, and was reading with an 
anxious look something which Bertuccio had brought in 
haste. Hearing Morrel announced, who had left him only 
two hours before, the count raised his head. He, as well 
as the count, had evidently been much tried during those 
two hours, for he had left him smiling, and returned with 
a distracted appearance. The count rose and sprang to 
meet him. ‘MVhat is the matter, Maximilian 1” asked 
he ; you are pale, and the perspiration rolls from your 
forehead.” 

Morrel fell, rather than sat, on a chair. Yes,” said 
he, I came quickly ; I wanted to speak to you.” 

“ Are all your family well 1 asked tlie count, with an 
affectionate benevolence, whose sincerity no one could for 
a momeut doubt. 

‘‘ Thank you, Count, thank you,” said the young man, 
evidently finding difficulty in beginning the conversation ; 
“ yes, every one in my family is well.” 

So much the better ; yet you have something to tell 
me ] ” replied the count, with increased anxiety. 

“ Yes,” said Morrel, it is true ; I have left a house 
where death has entered, to run to you.” 

“Are you then come from M, de Morcerfsl” asked 
Monte Cristo. 

No,” said Morrel j is soma one dead in his 
house 1 ” 

“The general has just blown his hmim out,” replied 
Monte Cristo, with great coolness. 

“ Oh, what a frightful calamity ! cried Maximilian. 

“Not for the countess, nor for Albert,” said Monte 
Cristo I “ a dead father or husband is batter than a dis- 
honored one, --r blood wash^ out shame.” 
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“ Poor countess ! ” said Maximilian, I pity her very 
much, — so noble a woman ! ” 

“ Pity Albert also, Maximilian ; for, believe me, he is 
the worthy son of the countess. But let us return to 
yourself. You have hastened to me; can I have the 
happiness of being useful to you]” 

“ Yes, I need your help ; that is, I thought, like a 
madman, you could lend me your assistance in a case 
where God alone can help me.*’ 

“ Tell me what it is,” replied Monte Cristo. 

“ Oh ! ” said Morrel, “ I know not indeed if I may re- 
veal this secret to mortal ears ; but fatality impels me, 
necessity constrains me, Count — ” He hesitated. 

'‘Do you think I love you]” said Monte Cristo, taking 
the young man’s hand affectionately in his. 

“ Oh, you encourage me! and something tells me there,” 
placing his hand on his heart, “ that I ought to have no 
secret from you.” 

“ You are right, Morrel ; God is speaking to your heart, 
and your heart speaks to you. Tell me what it says.” 

" Count, will you allow me to send Baptistin to inquire 
after some one you know ] ” 

“ I am at your service, and still more, my servants are.” 
“ Oh i I cannot live if I do not hear that she is better.'* 
" Shall I ring for Baptistin ] ” 

“ No, I will go and speak to him myself.” 

Morrel went out, called Baptistin, and whispered a few 
words to him. The valet departed in haste. 

.“Well, have you sent]” asked Monte Cristo, seeing 
Morrel return. 

“Yes, and now I shall be more calm.” 

“ You know I am waiting,” said Monte Cristo, smiling. 
“ Yes, and I will tell you. One evening I was in a 
garden. A clump of trees concealed me ; no one suspected 
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I was there. Two persons passed near me, — allow me to 
conceal their names for the present ; they were speaking 
in an undertone, and yet I was so interested in what they 
said that I did not lose a single word,” 

This is a gloomy introduction, if I may judge from 
your paleness and shuddering, Morrel.” 

Oh, yes, very gloomy, my friend ! Some one had just 
died in the house to which that garden belonged. One 
of those persons whose conversation I overheard was the 
master of the house, the other the physician. The former 
was confiding to the latter his grief and fear ; for it was 
the second time within a month that death had entered 
sudiienly and unexpectedly that house, apparently destined 
to destruction by some exterminating angel as an object 
of God’s auger.” 

‘‘Ah, ah !” said Monte Cristo, looking earnestly at the 
young man, and by an imperceptible movement turning 
his chair, so that he remained in the shade while the light 
fell full on Maximilian’s face. 

“Yes,” continued Morrel, “death had entered that 
house twice within one month.” 

“And what did the doctor answer?” asked Monte 
Cristo. 

“ He replied — he replied that the death was not a 
natural one, and must be attributed — ” 

“To what?” 

“To poison.” 

“ Indeed I ” said Monte Cristo, with a slight cough, 
which in moments of extreme emotion helped him to con- 
ceal a blush, or his paleness, or the intense interest with 
which he listened, — “ indeed, Maximilian, did you hear 
that ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear count, I heaKi it ; and the doctor added 
that if another death occurred in a similar way, he must 
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appeal to justice.” Monte Cristo listened, or appeared to 
do so, with the greatest calmness. “ Well 1 ” said Maxi- 
milian, “ death came a third time, and neither the master 
of the house nor the doctor said a word. Death is now 
perhaps striking a fourth blow. Count, what am I bound 
to do, being in possession of this secret ? ” 

My dear friend,” said Monte Cristo, “ you appear to 
be -relating a story which we all know by heart. I know 
the house where you heard that, or at least one very like 
it, a house with a garden, a master, a physician, and 
where there have been three unexpected and sudden deaths. 
Well; I have not overheard any secret confidences, and 
yet I know all that as well as you, and I have no con- 
scientious scruples. No, it does not concern me. You 
say that an exterminating angel appears to have devoted 
that house to God^s anger ; well ! who says your supposi- 
tion is not reality 1 Do not notice things which those 
whose interest it is to see them pass over. If it is God’s 
justice, instead of his anger, which is walking through 
that bouse, Maximilian, turn away your face, and allow 
room for the justice of God.” Morrel shuddered. There 
was something mournful, solemn, and terrible in the count’s 
manner. “ Besides,” continued he, in so changed a tone 
that no one would have supposed it was the same person 
speaking, — “ besides, who says that it will begin again 'I ” 

It has begun again, Count ! ” exclaimed Morrel; ‘Hhat 
is why I hastened to you,” 

Well ! what do you wish me to do ? Do you wish me, 
for instance, to give information to the procureur du roi f ” 
Monte Cristo uttered the last words with so much 
meaning that Morrel, starting up, cried out, You know 
of whom I speak. Count, do you not?” 

Perfectly well, ray good friend ; and I will prove it to 
you by putting dots to the or rather, by naming the 
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persons. You were walking one evening in M. de Ville- 
fort’s garden; from what you relate, I suppose it to have 
been the evening of Madame de Saint-Meran’s death You 
heard M. de ViUefort talking to M. d’Avrigny about the 
death of M. de Saint-Mdran, and that no less surprising of 
the marchioness. M. d’Avrigny said that he believed they 
both proceeded from poison; and you, honest man, have 
ever since been asking your heart, and sounding your con- 
science, to know if you ought to expose or conceal this 
secret. We are not now in the Middle Ages, dear friend 
and there is no lonpr a Holy Vehme ; there are free judc^es 
no longer. What in the devil have you to do with those 
persons? ‘Conscience, what hast thou to do with me]’ 
as Sterne says. My dear fellow, let them sleep on if they 
are asleep ; let them grow pale in their wakefulness if they 
are wakeful ; and for the love of God, remain in peace, 
who have no remorse to disturb you ! ” ' ’ 

Deep grief was depicted on Morrel’s features; he seized 
Monte Cristo’s hand. “ But it is beginning again, I say ! ” 

“ Well ! ” said the count, astonished at his persever- 
ance, which he could not understand, and looking still 
more earnestly at MaximUian, “ let it begin again. It is 
a family of Atrides ; God has condemned them, and they 
must submit to their punishment. They will all disap- 
pear like the fabrics children build with cards, and which 
fall, one by one, under the breath of their builder, even if 
there are two hundred of them. Three months since, it 
was M. de Saint-Meran ; Madame de Saint-Mdian two 
months since ; the other day it was Barrois ; to-day, the 
old Noirtier, or young Valentine.” 

“ You knew it ] ” cried Morrel, in such a paroxysm of 
terror that Monte Cristo started, — he whom the falling 
havens would have found unmoved ; “ you knew it, and 
said nothing?” 
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And what is it to me 1 ” replied Monte Cristo, .shmg* 
ring his shoulders. Do I know those people ; and must 
I lose the one to save the other? Faith, no, for between 
the culprit and the victim I have no choice.^’ 

‘^But I,’’ cried Morrel, groaning with sorrow, — .“I 
love lierT^ 

‘‘You love ? — w^hom ? cried Monte Cristo, starting on 
his feet, and seizing the two hands which Morrel was 
raising towards heaven. 

“ I love desperately — I love madly — I love as a man 
who would give his life-blood to spare her a tear — I love 
Yalentine de Villefort, whom they are murdering at this 
moment 1 Do you understand me ? I love her ; and I 
ask God and you how I can save her?’' 

Monte Cristo uttered a cry which those only can con- 
ceive who have heard the roar of a wounded lion. “ Un- 
happy Bian ! ” cried he, wringing his hands in his turn ; 
“ you love Valentine ! — that daughter of an accursed 
race 1 " Never had Morrel witnessed such an expression ; 
never had so terrible an eye flashed before his face ; never 
had the genius of terror he had so often seen on the battle- 
field or in the murderous nights of Algeria, shaken around 
him more ominous flames. He drew back terrified. 

As for Monte Cristo, after this ebullition he closed his 
eyes for a moment, as if dazzled by internal light In a 
moment he had restrained himself so powerfully that the 
tempestuous heaving of his breast subsided, as turbulent 
and foaming waves yield to the sun^s genial influence 
when the cloud has passed. This silence, struggle, and 
self-control lasted about twenty seconds ; then the count 
raised his pallid face. “ See,” said he, “ my dear hiend, 
how God punishes the most thoughtless and unfeeling 
men for their indifference before the terrible scenes which 
he presents to their view. I, who was looking on, an un- 
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moved and curious spectator; I, who was watching the 
working of this mournful tragedy ; I, who like a wTcked 
angel was laughing at the evil men committed, protected 
I by secrecy (a secret is easily kept by the rich and power- 
ful),— I am in my turn bitten by the serpent whose tor- 
tuous course I was watching, and bitten to the heart ! ” 

Morrel groaned. 

“ Come, come/' continued the count, complaints are 
unavailing ; be a man, be strong, be full of hope, for I am 
here, and will watch over you." 

Morrel shook his head sorrowfully. 

I tell you to hope. Do you understand me 1’’ cried 
Monte Cristo. “ Remember that I never utter a falsehood 
and am never deceived. It is twelve o'clock, Maximilian ; 
thank Heaven that you came at noon rather than in the 
evening, or to-morrow morning ! Listen, Morrel ! — it is 
noon ; if Valentine is not now dead, she will no1; 
die.” 

“ How so ? " cried Morrel, when I left her dying 1 

Monte Cristo pressed his hands to his forehead. What 
was passing in that brain, so loaded with dreadful secrets 1 
What does the angel of light, or the angel of darkness, say 
to that mind, at once implacable and generous? God 
only knows. 

Monte Cristo raised his head once more, and this time 
he was calm as a child awaking from its sleep. “ Maxi- 
milian," said he, return home, I command you not to 
stir, not to attempt anything, not to let your countenance 
betray a thought ; I will send you tidings. Go 1 " 

“ Oh, Count, you terrify me with that coolness. Have 
you, then, power against death ? Are you superhuman I 
Are you an angel? Are you a God? " And the young 
man, who had never shrunk from danger, shrank before 
Monte Cristo with indescribable terror* But Monte Cristo 
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looked at him with so melancholy and sweet a smile that 
Maximilian felt the tears filling his eyes. 

« ‘‘ I m’^ch for you, my friend,” replied the count 

vxo ; I must be alone, 


Morrel, subdued hy the extraordinary ascendency Monte 
Cnsto exercised over everything around him, did not 
endeavor to resist it. He pressed the count’s hand and 
left. He stopped one moment at the door for Baptis- 

tm, whom he saw in the Rue Matignon, and who was 
running. 


Meanwhile ViUefort and D’Avrigny had made all possi- 
ble haste. Valentine had not revived from her fainting 
fit on their arrival; and the doctor examined the invahd 
with all the care the circumstances demanded, and with an 
interest intensified hy his knowledge of the secret. Ville- 
fort, closely watching his countenance and his lips, waited 
the result of the examination. Noirtier, paler than even 
the young girl, more eager than Vfilefort for the decision 
was watching also intently and affectionately. At last 

DAvrigny slowly uttered these words, “She is still 
alive ! ” 


“SWl?” cried VUlefort; " oh. Doctor, what a terrible 
word IS that ! ” 

“Yes,” said the physician, “I repeat it; she is still 
alive, and I am astonished at it.” 

" But is she safe 'i ” asked the father. 

“ Yes, since she lives.” 

At that moment D’Avrigny’s glance met Hoirtier’s eye. 
It glistened with a joy so marked, with a meaning so strong 
Md suggestive that the physician’s attention was arrested. 
He placed the young girl again on the chair; her lips 
were scarcely discernible, they were so pale and white, 
like her face. He then stood motionless, looking at Hoir- 
tier, who appeared to anticipate and commend all he did. 
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« Monsieur,'-' said D’Avrigny to Villefort, “call Made- 
moiselle Valentine’s maid, if you please.” 

Villefort went himself to find her, and D’Avrigny ap- 
proached Noirtier. “Have you something to tell me?” 
asked he. 

The old man winked his eyes expressively, which we 
may remember was his only sign of afiirmation. 

“ Privately ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I will remain with you.” At this moment ViUe- 
fort returned, followed by the lady’s-maid ; and after her 
came Madame de Villefort. 

“ What is the matter, then, with this dear child ? She 
went out from my room complaining of illness, but I sup- 
posed it was nothing serious.” And the young woman, 
with tears in her eyes and all indications of the affection 
of a true mother, approached Valentine and took her han^. 
D’Avrigny continued to look at Noirtier ; he saw the eyes 
of the old man dilate and become round, his cheeks turn 
pale and tremble ; the perspiration stood in drops upon 
his forehead. “ Ah ! ” said he, involuntarily following 
Noirtier’s eyes, which were fixed on Madame de Villefort, 
who repeated, “ This poor child would be better in bed! 
Come, Fanny, we will put her in,” 

M. d’Avrigny, who saw in that proposition a way to his 
remaining alone with Noirtier, expressed his opinion that 
it was the best thing that could be done ; but he forbade 
anything being given to her except what he might direct. 

They carried Valentine away ; she had revived, but 
could scarcely move or speak, so shaken was her frame by 
the attack. She was able, however, to give her grand- 
father one parting look ; who, in losing her, seemed to be 
resigning his very soul. D’Avrigny followed the invalid, 
-wrote a prescription, ordesred Villefort to take a cabriole^ 
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go in person to a chemist’s to get the prescribed medicine 
bring it himself, and wait for him in his daughter’s room. 
Then, having renewed his injunction not to give Valentine 
anything, he went down again to ISToirtier, shut the doors 
carefully, and after convincing himself no one was listen- 
ing, ‘‘ I^ow,” said he, you know something about this 
illness of your granddaughter?” 

Yes,” said the old man. 

We have no time to lose ; I will question, and do you 
answer me.” 

iS'oirtier made a sign that he was ready to answer. 

Bid you anticipate the accident which has happened 
to Valentine?” 

■ *‘Yes.” 

B’Avrigny reflected a moment ; then approaching Xoir- 
tier, '' Pardon what I am going to say,” added he, ''but 
no indication should be neglected in this terrible situation. 
Did you see poor Barrois die ? ” 

Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven. 

" Bo you know of what he died ? ” asked B’Avrigny, 
placing his hand on Noirtiers shoulder. 

"Yes,” replied the old man. 

" Bo you think he died a natural death ? ” 

A sort of smile was discernible on the motionless lips of 
Noirtier. 

Then you have thought Barrois was poisoned ? ” 

"Yes.” 

" Bo you think the poison to which he fell a victim was 
intended for him ? ” 

"No.” 

" Do you think the same hand which unintentionally 
struck Barrois has now attacked Valentine ? ” 

"Yes.” 

" Then will she die, too ? ” asked D’Avrigny, fixing his 
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penetrating gaze on Noirtier. He watched the effect of 
this question on the old man. 

“ No ! ” replied he, with an air of triumph which would 
puzzle the most clever diviner. 

"Then you hope!” said D’Avrigny, with surprise. 

“ Yes.’^ 

“What do you hope?” The old man made him un- 
derstand with his eyes that he could not answer. “ Ah 
yes, it is true ! ” murmured D’Avrigny. Then, turning 
to Noirtier, “Do you hope that the assassin will become 
weary?” 

JS'o.” 

** Then you hope that the poison will take no effect on 
Valentine ? ” 

‘^Yes.” 

“ It is no .news to you,” added D’Avrigny, « to teU you 
that an attempt has been made to poison her ? ” 

The old man made a sign that he entertained no doubt 
upon the subject. 

“Then how do you hope that Valentine will escape ?” 
Noirtier kept his eyes fixed steadUy on the same spot. 
D’Avrigny followed the direction, and saw that they were 
fixed on a bottle containing the mixture which he took 
every morning. “ Ah, ah ! " said D’Avrigny, struck with 
a sudden thought, “ has it occurred to you — ” 

Noirtier did not let him' finish. “ Yes,” said he. 

“ To prepare her system to resist poison ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ By accustoming her gradually — ” 

y®®)” said Noirtier, delighted to be under- 
stood. 

In fact, you heard me say that there was brucine in 
the mixture I give you? ” 

“Yes.” 

VOL. IV. — 12 
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And by accustoming her to that poison, you have en- 
deavored to neutralize the effect of a similar poison ? 
hToirtier’s joy continued. 

“ And you have succeeded ! ” exclaimed D’Avrigny. 
“ Without that precaution Valentine would have died be- 
fore assistance could have been procured. The dose has 
been excessive, but she has been only shaken by it ; and 
this time, at any rate, Valentine will not die.** 

A superhuman joy expanded the old man’s eyes, which 
were raised towards heaven with an expression of infinite 
gratitude. At this moment Villefort returned. “Here, 
Doctor,*’ said he, “ is what you sent me for.** 

“Was this prepared in your presence ]** 

“ Yes,” replied the procureur dio roL 
“ Have you not let it go out of your hands 1 ** 

“ No.” 

D’Avrigny took the bottle, poured some drops of the 
mixture it contained in the hollow of his hand, and swal- 
lowed them. “Well,** said he, “let us go to Valentine ; I 
will give instructions to every one, and you, M. de ViUe- 
fort, will yourself see that no one deviates from them.” 

At the moment when D’Avrigny was returning to 
Valentine’s room, accompanied by Villefort, an Italian 
priest, of serious demeanor and calm and firm manner of 
speech, hired for his use the house adjoining that of M. de 
Villefort. No one knew by what proceeding the three 
tenants of that house were induced to leave on two hours’ 
notice ; but the rumor which circulated in the quarter was 
that the house was not firm on its foundation, and threat- 
ened to fall, — which, however, did not prevent the new 
tenant from establishing himself there with his modest 
furniture the same day at about five o’clock. The lease 
was drawn up for three, six, or nine years by the new 
tenant, who, according to the rule of the proprietor, paid 
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six months in advance. This new tenant, who, as we 
have said, was an Italian, was called Signor Giacomo 
Busoni. Workmen were immediately called in ; and the 
same night the passengers at the end of the faubourg saw 
with surprise carpenters and masons occupied in repairing 
the underpinning of the tottering house. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

We have seen in a preceding chapter Madame Danglars 
coming formally to announce to Madame de Villefort the 
approaching marriage of Eugenie Danglars and M. Andrea 
Cavalcanti. This announcement, which implied, or ap- 
peared to imply a resolution taken by all the parties con- 
cerned in this great affair, had been preceded by a scene 
to which our readers must be admitted. We beg them to 
take one step backwards, and to transport themselves, on 
the morning of that day of great catastrophes, into the 
beautifully gilded salon we have before shown them, and 
which was the pride of its owner, the Baron Danglars. In 
this room, at about ten o’clock in the morning, the banker 
himself had been walking some minutes, thoughtful, and 
evidently uneasy, watching each door, and listening to 
every sound. When his patience was exhausted, he called 
his valet. Etienne,” said he, see wdiy Mademoiselle 
Eugenie has asked me to meet her in the drawing-room, 
and why she makes me wait so long.” 

Having given this vent to his ill-humor, the baron be- 
came more calm. Mademoiselle Danglars had that morn- 
ing requested an interview with her father, ^and had fixed 
on the drawing-room as the place for that interview. The 
singularity of this step, and, above all, its formal char- 
acter, had not a little surprised the banker, who had im- 
mediately obeyed his daughter by repairing first to the 
drawing-room. Etienne soon returned from his errand. 
^^Mademoiselle’s maid,” said he, ^‘has informed me that 
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Mademoiselle is finishing her toilette, and will be here 
shortly.” 

Danglars nodded, to signify that he was satisfied. To 
the world and to his servants Danglars affected the good- 
natured man and the indulgent father. This was one of 
his characters in the popular comedy he was performing * 
it was a physiognomy he had adopted, and which ap- 
peared as suitable to him as it was to the profile masks 
of fathers in the ancient theatres to have on the right side 
the turned-up and laughing lip, while on the left side 
it was drawn down and ill-tempered. Let ns hasten to 
say that in private the turned-up and laughing lip de- 
scended to the level of the drawn-down and ill-tempered 
one ; so that generally the indulgent man disappeared to 
give place to the brutal husband and domineering father. 

Why the devil does that foolish girl, who pretends to 
wish to speak to me, not come into my cabinet j and why 
does she want to speak to me at all ? ” 

He was revolving this disquieting question in his brain 
for the twentieth time, when the door opened, and Eu- 
gdnie appeared, attired in a figured black satin di^ss, her 
hair arranged, and gloves on, as if going to the Italian 
opera. 

Well, Eugenie, what is it you want with me ; and 
why in this solemn drawing-room when the cabinet is 
so comfortable 1 ” 

** You are right, Monsieur,” answered Eugenie, making a 
sign to her falher that he might sit down, “ and have pro- 
posed two questions which include all the conversation we 
are going to have. I will answer them both, and contrary to 
the usual method, the last first, as being the least complex, 

I have chosen the drawing-room, Monsieur, as our place 
of meeting, in order to avoid the disagreeable impre^lons 
and influences of a tmnker^s cabinei Thc^ cash-books, 
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gilded as they may be, those' drawers, locked like gates 
of fortresses, those heaps of bank-bills, which come from I 
know not where, and those piles of letters from England, 
Holland, Spain, India, China, and Peru, have generally a 
strange influence on a father’s mind, and make him for- 
get that there is in the world an interest greater and more 
sacred than social position and the good opinion of his 
correspondents. I have therefore chosen this drawing- 
room, where you see smiling and happy in their magnifi- 
cent frames your portrait, mine, my mother’s, and all sorts 
of rural landscapes and touching pastorals. I rely much 
on external impressions. Perhaps, especially in an inter- 
view with you, this is a mistake; but I should be no 
artist if I had not some illusions.” 

‘‘ Very well,” replied M. Danglars, who had listened to 
this tirade with imperturbable coolness, but without un- 
derstanding a word, engaged as he was, like every man full 
of secret plans, in seeking the thread of his own ideas in 
those of the speaker. 

There is, then, the second point cleared up, or nearly 
so,” said Eugenie, without the least confusion, and with 
that masculine assurance which distinguished her gesture 
and her language; «and you appear satisfied with the 
explanation. Now let us return to the first : You ask 
me why I have requested this interview ; I will tell you 
in two words, Monsieur, — I will not marry M. Ze Comte 
Andrea Cavalcanti” 

Danglars bounded from his chair, at the same time 
raising his eyes and Ids arms towards heaven. 

“ Yes, indeed, Monsieur,” continued Eugdnie, still quite 
calm. You are astonished, I see ; for while this little 
affair has been in progress I have not manifested the 
slightest opposition, — sure, as I always am, when the 
opportunity arrives, to oppose to people who haye not 
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consulted me, and things which displease me, a determined 
and absolute will. However, this time this tranquillity, 
this, passivity, as the philosophers call it, proceeded from 
another source ; it proceeded from a wish, like a submissive 
and devoted daughter [a slight smile was observable on 
the purple lips of the young girl], to practise obedience.” 

Well 1 ” asked Danglars. 

Well, Monsieur,” continued Eugenie, '' I have tried to 
the very end of my strength ; and now that the time has 
arrived, I find, in spite of all the efforts I have made, that 
further obedience is impossible.” 

<< But,'’ said Danglars, who, with his inferior intellect, 
seemed at first quite overwhelmed with the weight of this 
pitiless logic, indicating premeditation and force of will, 
what is your reasoii for this refusal, Eugenie, what reason 1 ” 

My reason 1 ” replied the young girl. Well ! it is 
not that the man is more ugly, more foolish, or more dis- 
agreeable than any other ; no, M. Andrea Cavalcanti may 
even pass with those who look at men's faces and figures 
as a very good model. It is not, either, that my heart is 
less touched by him than any other, — that would be a 
school-girrs reason, which I consider quite beneath me. 
I actually love no one, Monsieur; you know it, do yon 
not 1 I do not, then, see why, without real necessity, I 
should encumber my life with a perpetual companion* 
Has not some sage said, 'seek nothing that you do not 
need ; ’ and another, ‘have everything within yourself' I 
I have been taught these two aphorisms in Latin and in 
Greek ; one is, I believe, from Phsedru^ and the other 
from Bias. Well, my dear fether, in the shipwreck of 
life — fca: life is an eternal shipwreck of our hopes 
I oast into the sea my useless encumbrance, ttet is all; 
and I remain with my own will, disposed to live perfectly 
alone, and consequently perfectly free.” 
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“Unhappy girl! unhappy girl!” murmured Danglars 
turning pale, for he knew, from long experience, the sohdity 
of the obstacle which he had so suddenly encountered 

“ Unhappy ! ” replied Eugenie, “ unhappy, do you say, 
Monsieur ? By no means ; and the exclamation seems to 
me altogether theatrical and aifected. Happy, on the con- 
trary ; for, I ask you, what is wanting in my situation? 
The world calls me beautiful, and that helps me to be well 
received. I like a favorable reception; it expands the 
countenance, and those around me do not then appear so 
ugly- I possess a share of wit, and a certain relative sen- 
sibility, which enables me to draw from life in general, and 
absorb into my own life, aU the good that I find,— hke 
the monkey who cracks the nut to get at its contents. I 
am rich, for you have one of the first fortunes in France; I 
am your only daughter, and you are not so tenacious as 
the fathers of La Porte St. Martin and La Gait^ who 
disinherit their daughters because they will give them no 
grandchildren. Besides, the provident law has deprived 
you of the power to disinherit me, — at least, entirely, 

as it has also of the power to compel me to marry 
a particular person. Thus, beautiful, witty, somewhat 
talented, as the comic operas say, and rich, — that is 
happiness. Monsieur ; why, then, do you call me un- 
happy ? ” 

Danglars, seeing his daughter smiling and proud even to 
insolence, could not entirely repress an angry impulse 
which, however, betrayed itself only by an exclamation! 
Under the inquiring gaze of his daughter, before those 
beautiful black eyebrows contracted by a questioning ex- 
pression, he prudently turned away, and calmed himself 
immediately, controlled by the iron hand of circumspection. 

“ Indeed, my daughter,” replied he, with a smile, “you 
are all you boast of being, excepting one thing; I will not 
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too hastily tell you which, hut would rather leave you to 
discover it.’' 

Eugenie looked at Dauglars, much surprised that one 
flower of her crown of pride, with which she had so su- 
perbly decked herself, should he disputed. 

My daughter,” continued the hanker, ''you have per- 
fectly explained to me the sentiments which influence a 
girl like you who is determined not to marry ; now it re- 
mains for me to tell you the motives of a father like me, 
who has decided that his daughter shall marry." 

Eugdnie bowed, not as a submissive daughter, but as an 
adversary prepared for a discussion, 

" My daughter,” continued JDanglars, " when a father 
asks his daughter to choose a husband, he has always 
some reason for wishing her to marry. Some are affected 
with the mania to which you alluded just now, — that of 
living again in their grandchildren. This is not my weak- 
ness, I tell you at once ; family joys have no charm for 
me. I may acknowledge this to a daughter whom I know 
to he philosophical enough to understand my indifference, 
and not to impute it to me as a crime.” 

"Very good,” said Eugdnie ; '‘let m speak candidly, 
Monsieur, — that is what I like.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Dangla^^s ; “ I can, when circumstances 
render it desirable, adopt your system, although it may 
not he my general practice. I will therefore proceed. I 
have proposed to you to marry, not for your sake, for in- 
deed I did not think of you in the least at the moment 
(you admire candor, and will now he satisfied, I hope), 
hut because it suited me to marry you as soon as possi- 
ble, on account of certain commercial speculations I am 
desirous of entering into.” Eugenie made a movemeni 
"It is just so, I assure you, and you mnsfe not be angry 
with me; for you have sought this disclosure. I do 
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not willingly enter into aU these arithmetical explanations 
with an artist like you, who fear to enter my cabinet lest 
you should imbibe disagreeable or anti-poetic impressions 
and sensations. But in that same banker’s cabinet, where 
you very willingly presented yourself yesterday ’to ask 
for the thousand livres which I give you monthly for 
pocket-money, you must know, my dear young lady, many 
things may be learned, useful even to a girl who will not 
marry. There one may learn, for instance, what, out of 
regard to your nervous susceptibility, I will inform you 
of in the drawing-room, namely, that the credit of a banker 
is his physical and moral life ; that credit sustains him as 
breath animates the body ; and M. de Monte Cristo once 
gave me a lecture on that subject which I have never for- 
gotten. There one may learn that as credit is withdrawn, 
the body becomes lifeless ; and this is what must happen 
very soon to the banker who has the honor of being father 
to a daughter so excellently logical.” 

But Eugenie, instead of stooping, drew herself up under 
the blow. “ Euined ! ” said she. 

“ You have hit on the fitting expression,, my daughter, 
the appropriate word,” said Danglars, digging his nails into 
his breast, while he preserved on his harsh features the 
smile of the heartless though clever man ; “ ruined I yes 
that is it.” ’ 

“ Ah ! ” said Eugduie. 

“ Yes, rained ! now it is revealed, this secret so full of 
horror, as the tragic poet says. Now, my daughter, learn 
from my lips how you may alleviate this misfortune, 
so far as it will affect you.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Eug<inie, “you are a bad physiognomist. 
Monsieur, if you imagine that I deplore on my own ac- 
count the catasjtrophe you announce to me. I ruined ! 
and what will that signify to me 1 Have I not my talent 
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left ? Can I not^ like Pasta, Malibrau, Grisi, acquire for 
myself what you would never have given me, whatever 
might have been your fortune, — a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty thousand livres per annum, for which I shall be 
indebted to no one but myselfj and which, instead of be- 
ing given as you gave me those poor twelve thousand livres, 
with pouting looks and reproaches for my prodigality, will 
be accompanied with acclamations, with bravos, and with 
flowers 1 And if I do not possess that talent, which your 
smile shows me that you doubt, should I not still have 
that furious love of independence, which will be to me a 
substitute for all treasure, and which in my mind super- 
sedes even the instinct of self-preservation 1 l^To, I grieve 
not on my own account, — I shall always find resources; 
my books, my pencils, my piano, all those things which 
cost but little, and which I shall be able to procure, will 
remain my own. You think perhaps I am concerned for 
Madame Danglars. Undeceive yourself again ; either I am 
greatly mistaken, or she has provided against the catastro- 
phe which threatens you, and which will pass over with- 
out affecting her. She has taken care for herself, — at 
leasts I hope so, — and her attention has not been diverted 
from her projects by watching over me; for, thank God, 
she has left me all my independence, under the pretext 
that I desired freedom. Oh, no, Monsieur ; from my 
childhood I have seen too much and understood too much 
of what has taken place around me for misfortune to have 
an undue power over me. Prom my earliest recollections 
I have been beloved by no one, -—so much the worse! 
That has naturally led me to love no one, - — so much fee 
better ! I^ow you have my prof^ion of faith/' 

Then,” said Danglars, pale with anger, which did not 
arise from offended paternd love, — * *Hhen, Mademoiselle, 
you persist in your determination to accelerate my mini '' 
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‘‘Your ruin? I accelerate your ruin] What do you 
mean 1 I do not understand you/’ 

“ So much the better, I have a ray of hope left ; listen.” 

“ I am all attention,” said Eugenie, looking so earnestly 
at her father that it was an effort to the latter to hear her 
powerful gaze. 

“M. Cavalcanti,*’ continued Danglars, “is about to 
marry you, and will place in my hands his fortune, 
amounting to three million livres.” 

“ That is admirable ! ” said Eugenie, with sovereign 
contempt, smoothing her gloves out one upon the other, 

“ You think I shall deprive you of those three mil- 
lions,” said Danglars; “but do not fear it. They are 
destined to produce at least ten. I have obtained with 
another banker, my colleague, a grant of a railway, — the 
only industry which at the present time offers those fabu- 
lous chances of immediate profit which formerly Law con- 
trived for the good Parisians (those eternal nibblers at 
speculation) in a wild-cat Mississippi scheme. Accord- 
ing to my calculation, one may own a millionth of a rail- 
road, as he would own on the former plan an acre of 
virgin land on the banks of the Ohio. It is a mortgage 
investment, — which, you see, is an improvement ,* since 
one will have in exchange for his money at least ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, or a hundred pounds of iron. Well, within 
a week T am to deposit four millions for my share ; these 
four millions, I promise you, will produce ten or twelve.” 

But during my visit to you the day before yesterday, 
Monsieur, which you appear to recollect so well,” replied 
Eugdnie, “ I saw you receive — is not that the term? — 
five millions and a half; you even showed them to me 
in two drafts on the treasury, and you were astonished 
that so valuable a paper did not dazzle my eyes like 
lightning.” 
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Yes, but those five millions and a half are not mine, 
and are only a proof of the confidence placed in me ; my 
title of popular banker has gained me the confidence of 
the hospitals, and the five millions and a half belong to 
the hospitals. At any other time I should not have hesi- 
tated to make use of them, but the great losses I have 
recently sustained are well known, and, as I told you, my 
credit is rather shaken. That deposit may be at any 
moment withdrawn, and if I had employed it for another 
.purpose, I should bring on myself a disgraceful bank- 
ruptcy. I do not despise bankruptcies, believe me ; but 
-they must be bankruptcies which enrich, not those which 
-ruin. Now, if you marry M. Cavalcanti, and I touch the 
three millions, or even if it is thought I am going to touch 
them, my credit will be restored ; and my fortune, which 
for the last month or two has been swallowed up in gulfs 
which have been opened in my path by an inconceivable 
-fatality, will be re-established. Do you understand me ] ” 

. # . “ Perfectly ; you pledge me for three millions, do you 

notr’ 

“ The greater the amount, the more flattering it is to 
you ; it gives you an idea of your value*** 

Thank you. One word more, Monsieur ; do you 
promise me to make what use you can of the report of the 
fortune M. Cavalcanti will bring, without touching the 
sum ? This is not a matter of selfishness, but of delicacy, 
I am willing to help rebuild your fortune ; but I will not 
be an accomplice in tbe ruin of othem.” 

But since I tell you,” cried Danglars, that with these 
three millions — ’* 

Do you expect to recover your position, Monsieur, 
without touching those three millions?*^ 

“ I hope so, if the marris^e should take place and con- 
firm my credit** 
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“ Shall you be able to pay M. Cavalcanti the five hun- 
V deed thousand livres you promise for my dowry ? 

He shaU receive them on returning from the mayor's 
office.” 

^‘WeUI” 

^V^hat next % what more do you want 1 ” 

“I wish to know if, in demanding my signature, you 
leave me entirely free in my person?” 

Absolutely 1 ” 

Then, well, as I said, Monsieur, I am ready to marry 
M. Cavalcanti." 

But what are your projects ? " 

' '' Ah, that is my secret. What advantage should I have 

' over you, if knowing your secret, I were to tell you mine ? ” 

Danglars bit his lips, « Then," said he, «you are 
ready to pay the official visits, which are absolutely 
indispensable ? ” 

Yes,” replied Eugenie. 

“ And to sign the contract in three days ^ ” 

Yes." 

‘^Then, in my turn, I wiU say, Well!” Danglars 
pressed his daughter’s hand in his. But it was extraordi- 
nary, neither did the father say, “Thank you, my 
child,” nor did the daughter smile at her father. 

“ Is the conference ended ? " asked Eugenie, rising. 

Danglars intimated that he had nothing more to say. 
Five minutes afterwards the piano resounded to the touch 
of Mademoiselle d’irmilly’s fingers, and Mademoiselle 
Danglars was singing Brabantio’s malediction on Desde- » 
mona. At the end of the piece Etienne entered, and an*^ 
nounced to Eugenie that the horses were in the carriage, 
and the baroness was waiting for her to pay her visits. 
We have seen them at Villefort’s ; from there they pro- 
ceeded then on their course. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CONTRACT. 

Three days after the scene we have just described — 
namely, towards five o’clock in the afternoon of the day 
fixed for the signature of the contract between Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Danglars and Andrea Cavalcanti, whom the bank- 
er ^rsisted in calling prince, — as a fresh breeze agitated 
all the leaves in the little garden situated in front of the 
Count of Monte Cristo’s house, and the latter was prepar- 
ing to go out, while his horses were impatiently pawing ) 
the ground, held in by the coachman, who had been seated ' 
a quarter of an hour on his box, the elegant phaeton with 
which we are familiar rapidly turned the angle of the, 
entrance-gate, and threw, rather than set down on the 
steps of the door, M. Andrea Cavalcanti, as much decked 
and as gay as if he, on his side, were going to marry a 
princess. He inquired after the count with his usual 
familiarity, and bounding lightly to the first story, met 
him on the top of the stairs. The count stopped on see- 
ing the young man. As for Andrea, he was launched, and 
when once launched, nothing stopped him. “Ah ! good- 
morning, my dear counV^ said he. 

“Ah, M. Andrea ! ’’ said the latter, with his half-jesting 
tone, ^'how do you do?*" . 

“Charmingly, as you see. I am come to talk to you 
about a thousand things ; but flrsi^ were you going out 
or just returned?” 
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And he acknowledges fifteen or twenty millions/^ said 
Andrea, his eyes sparkling with joy. 

^ ‘^Without reckoning,” added Monte Cristo, ‘^that he is 
on the eve of entering into a sort of speculation already 
in vogue in the United States and in England, but quite 
novel in France.” 

Yes, yes, I know what you allude to ; the railway, of 
which he has obtained the grant, is it not 1 ” 

Precisely ; it is generally believed he will gain ten 
millions by that affair.” 

Ten millions ? Do j^ou think so 1 It is magnificent ! ” 
fsaid Cavalcanti, who was quite confounded at the metallic 
^ sound of these golden words. 

Without reckoning,” continued Monte Cristo, that 
• all his fortune will come to you, and justly too, since Ma- 
demoiselle Danglars is an only daughter. Besides, your 
own fortune, as your father assured me, is almost equal to 
that of your betrothed. But enough of money matters. 
Do you know’-, M. Andrea, I think you have managed this 
affa j# rather skilfully ? ” 

“ Not badly, by any means/^ said the young man ; “ I 
was born for a diplomatist.” 

Well, you must become a diplomatist ; diplomacy, you 
know, is not acquired, — it is a matter of instinct. Your 
heart, then, is captivated ? ” 

“ Indeed, I fear it,” replied Andrea, in the tone in which 
he had heard Dorante or Valero reply to Alceste in the 
Thefitre Frangais. 

Is your love returned 1 ” 

“ I suppose so,” said Andrea, with a triumphant smile, 
** since I am accepted. But I must not forget one gwd 
point.” 

‘‘What is that?” 

“ That I have been singularly assisted.” 

^ VOL. IT. — 18 
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Nonsense ! ” 

‘‘ I have, indeed.” 

By circumstances ] ” 

“No; by you.” 

“ By me ? Not at all, Prince/' said Monfee Cristo, laying 
a marked stress on the title ; “ what have I done for you 'i 
Are not your name, your social position, and your merit 
sufficient 1 " 

“ No,” said Andrea, — “ no ; it is useless for you to say 
so, Count. I maintain that the position of a man like you 
has done more than my name, my social position, and my 
merit.” 

“ You are completely mistaken, Monsieur,” said Monte 
Cristo, coldly, who perceived the per^dious manoeuvre ofv 
the young man, and understood the hkring’’of his Vords ; 

“ you acquired my protection only after the influence and 
fortune of your father had been ascertained. For after all, 
who procured for me, who had never seen either you or 
your illustrious father, the pleasure of your acquaintance ? 
Two of my good friends, Lord Wilmore and the Abbe 
Busoni. What induced me, not to become your surety, 
but to patronize you ? It was your father’s name, so well 
known in Italy and so highly honored. Personally, I do 
not know you.” This calm tone and perfect ease made 
Andrea comprehend that he was for the moment re- 
strained by a more mqscul^r hand than his own, and that 
the restraint could not be easily broken through. 

“ Oh 1 then my father has really a very large fortune, 
Count 

“ It appears so, Monsieur,” replied Monte Cristo. 

“ Do you know if my promised dowry is come 1 ” 

“ I have been advised of it.” 

“ But the three millions ? ” 

“ The three millions are probably, on the road." 
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“ Then I shall really have them 1 ” 

-“Forsooth ! ” said the count, “I do not think you have 
.yet known the want of money.” 

Andrea was so surprised that he could not help reflect- 
ing for a moment. Then, arousing from his revery, he said, 

Now, Monsieur, I have one request to make to you, which 
you will understand, even if it should be disagreeable to 
you.” 

. Proceed,’' said Monte Cristo. 

“ I have formed an acquaintance, thanks to my good 
fortune, with many noted persons, and have, at least for 
the moment, a crowd of friends. But marrying as I am 
about to do, before all Paris, I ought to be supported by 
an illustrious name 5 and in the absence of the paternal 
hand, some powerful one ought to lead mo to the altar. 
N ow, my father is not coming to Paris, is he 1 ” 

He is old, covered wdth wounds, and suffers, ho says, 
to the point of death every time he makes a journey.” 

“ I understand. Well, I have come to ask a favor of 
you.” 

“ Of me?” 

** Yes, of you.” 

% “ And pray what may it be ? ” 

“ Well, to take his place.” 

Ah, my dear monsieur 1 What I after the numerous 
relations I have had the happiness to sustain towards you, 
you know me so little as to ask such a thing ? Ask me to 
lend you half a million j and although such a loan is some- 
4w^hat rare, on my honor, you would annoy me less. Know, 
then, what I thought I had already told you, that as re- 
gards participation in the afiairs of the world, — moral, 
especially, — the Count of Monte Cristo has never ceased 
✓to entertain the scruples and even the superstitions of the 
^East, I, who have a semgiio at Cairo, one at Smyrna, 
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and one at Constantinople, preside at a weddinw? 

never ! ” ® 

" Then you refuse me 1 ” 

“ Decidedly ; and were you my son or my brother I 
would refuse you in the same way.” 

“ But what must be done 1 ” said Andrea, disappointed. 

“ You have a hundred friends, you have yourself lust 
said.” 

“ Agreed ; but you introduced me at M. Danglars’s.” 
Not at all ! let us recall the exact facts. You met 
him at a dinner-party at my house, and you introduced 
yourself at his house ; that is a totally different affair.” 
Yes, but by my marriage ; you have forwarded that.” 

“ I ! not in the least, I beg yon to believe. Eecollect 
what I told you when you asked me to propose you. Oh, 

• I never make matches, my dear prince, it is my settled 
' principle.” 

Andrea bit his lips. “ But at least,” he said, “ vou will 
be there ? ” 

'' Will all Paris be there ? ’’ 

Ohy certainly.” 

“ WeU, like all Paris, I shall be there too,” said the 
count. 

“And will you sign the contract ? ” 

“'I see no objection to that ; my scruples do not go so 
' far as that.^^ 

• “ Well, since you will grant me no more, I must be 

• content with what you give me. But one word more. 
Count.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Advice.” 

. “ Be careful ; advice is worse than a service.” 

“Oh, you can give me this without compromisins 
yourseE” - ° ' 
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Tell lae what it is.” 

‘‘ Is my wife’s fortune five hundred thousand livres? ” 

^ That is the sum M. Dangkrs himself declared to me.” 

'^Must I receive it, or leave it in the hands of the 
notary 1 ” 

^‘This is the way such affairs are generally arranged 
when conducted in proper form ; Your two solicitors ap* 
point a meeting, when the contract is signed, for the next 
day or the following ; then they exchange the two por- 
tions, for which they each give a receipt ; then, when the 
marriage is celebrated, they place the amount at your dis- 
posal as principal in the partnership.” 

Because,” said Andrea, with a certain ill-concealed 
uneasiness, “ I thought I heard my father-in-law say he 
intended embarking our property in that famous railway 
affair of which you spoke just now.” 

‘^Well,” replied Monte Cristo, “it will he the way, 
everybody says, of trebling your fortune in twelve months. 
.The Baron Danglars is a good father, and knows how to 
^ calculate.” 

“Come, then,” said Andrea, ^^all is well, excepting 
.your refusal, which grieves me.” 

“ You must attribute it only to natural scruples under 
the circumstances.” 

“Well,” said Andrea, “let it be as^ you^wjsh ; this 
evening, then, at nine o’clock.” 

“Adieu till then.” 

Notwithstanding a slight resistance on the part of 
Monte Cristo, whose lips turned pale, but who preserved 
his ceremonious smile, Andrea seized the count’s hand, 
pressed it, jumped into his phaeton, and disappeared* 

The four or five remaining hours before nine o’clock 
arrived, Andrea employed in riding, pa 3 ing visits designed 
to engage those friends of whom he had spoken to ap|>w 
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at tlie "banker’s in their gayest equipages^ dazzling them 
by promises of those stock’ transactions which since then 
have turned every hrain, and which Danglars was just 
then introducing. In fact, at half-past eight in the even- 
ing, the grand salon, the gallery adjoining, and the three 
other drawing-rooms on the same floor were filled with 
a perfumed crowd, who had been attracted very little by 
sympathy, and very much by the irresistible desire of 
being present where anything new was taking place. An 
academician would say that soirees of the world are col- 
lections of flow'ers which attract inconstant butterflies, 
famished bees, and buzzing drones. 

The rooms were of course' splendidly illuminated. The 
light streamed forth on the gold mouldings and the silk 
hangings ; and all that badly chosen furniture, which had 
only its richness to boast of, shone in its splendor. Made- 
moiselle Eugenie was dressed with elegant simplicity, in 
a figured white silk dress. A white rose, half concealed 
in her jet-black hair, \vas her only ornament, unaccom- 
panied by a single jewel. Her eyes, however, betrayed an 
assurance which contradicted the girlish simplicity of this 
modest attire. Madame Danglars was chatting at a short 
distance from her with Debray, Beauchamp, and Chateau- 
Benaud. Debray was admitted to the house for this grand 
solemnity, but like every one else, and without any par- 
ticular privilege. M. Danglars, surrounded by deputies 
and men , connected with the revenue, was explaining a 
new theory of taxation which he intended to adopt when 
the course of events should compel Government to call 
him into the ministry. Andrea, on whose arm hung one 
of the most consummate dandies of the opera, was explain-, 
ing to him, somewhat improperly, and because he was 
obliged to be bold to appear at ease, his future projects, 
and the new luxuries he meant to introduce to Parisian 
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fasliions with his hundred and seventy-five thousand livres 
per annum. The crowd moved to and fro in those rooms 
like an ebb and flow of turquoises, rubies, emeralds, opals, 
and diamonds. As usual, the oldest women were the most 
decorated, and the ugliest the most conspicuous. If there 
was a beautiful lily, or a sweet rose, you had to search 
for it, concealed in some corner behind a mother with a 
turban, or an aunt with a bird of paradise. 

At each moment, in the midst of the crowd, the buzzing, 
and the laughter, the doorkeeper’s voice was heard an- 
nouncing some name well known in the financial world, 
respected in the army, or illustrious in literature; then 
a slight movement in the different gi’oiips responded to 
the name. But for one whose privilege it was to agitate 
that ocean of human waves, how many were received with 
a look of indifference or a sneer of disdain ! At the mo- 
ment when the hand of the massive timepiece, represent- 
v'ing Endymion asleep, pointed to nine on its golden face, 
and the hammer, the faithful servant of the mechanical 
idea, struck nine times, the name of the Count of Monte 
Cristo resounded in its turn, and as if struck by an elec** 
trie shock, all the assembly turned towards the door. The 
count was dressed in black, and with his habitual sim- 
plicity ; his white waistcoat displayed his expansive noble 
chest, his black stock appeared singularly fresh, contrasting 
as it did with the deadly paleness of his face. His only 
jewel was a chain, so fine that the slender gold thread was 
scarcely perceptible on his white waistcoat A circle was 
formed immediately round the door. The count perceived 
at one glance Madame Danglaxs at one end of the drawiiig- 
roonj, M. Danglars at the other, and Eug4nie in front of 
him. He first advanced towards the baroness, who was 
chatting with Madame da Yillefort, who had come alone, 
Taientine being still an invalid ; and without turning 
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aside, so clear was the road left for him, he passed from 
the baroness to Eugenie, whom he complimented in terms 
so rapid and reserved that the proud artist was astonished 
by them. Near her was Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly, 
who thanked the count for the letters of introduction he 
had so kindly given her for Italy, which she intended im- 
mediately to make use of. On leaving these ladies, he 
found himself with Danglars, who had advanced to meet 
him. 

Having accomplished these three social duties, Monte 
Cristo stopped, looking around him with that expression 
peculiar to a certain class, which seems to say, “ I have 
done my duty, now let others do theirs.” Andrea, who 
was in an adjoining room, had shared in the sensation 
caused by the arrival of Monte Cristo, and now came for- 
ward to pay his respects to the count. He found him 
completely surrounded ; aU were eager to speak to him, as 
is always the case with those whose words are few and 
weighty. The solicitors arrived at this moment, and ar- 
ranged their scrawled papers on the velvet cloth embroi- 
dered with gold which covered the table prepared for the 
signature; it was a gilt table supported on lions’ claws. 
One of the notaries sat down, the other remained standing. 
They were about to proceed to the reading of the contract, 
which half Paris, assembled at that solemnity, was to sign. 
All took their places, or rather the ladies formed a circle, 
while the 'gentlemen (more indifferent as to the place of 
the style energique, as Boileau says) commented on the 
feverish agitation of Andrea, on M. Danglars’s riveted at- 
tention, Eugenie’s composure, and the light and sprightly 
manner in which the baroness treated this important 
affair. 

The contract was read during a profound silence. But 
as soon as it was finished the buzz was redoubled through 
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all the dmmng-rooms ; the briUiant sums, the rolliug mil- 
lions which were to be at the command of the betrothed 
and which crowned the display _ which had been made 
in a room entirely appropriated for that purpose - of the 
wedding presents and the young lady’s diamonds, had 
sounded with all their potency on the ears of the jealous 
assembly Mademoiselle Danglars’s charms were height- 
ened m the opinion of the young men, and for the moment 
J seemed to outvie the sun in splendor. As for the ladies, it 
IS needless to ^y that while jealous of these millions they 
thought they did not require them to render them beauti- 

t)y tis friends, complimented, 
flattered, beginning to believe in the reality of his dream 
was almost bewildered. The notary solemnly took the 
pen, flourished it above his head, and said, “ Gentlemen, 
the contract is ready to sign.” 

The baron was to sign first; then the representative of 
M. Cavalcanti, senior; then the baroness ; afterwards the 
future couple as they are called in the abominable style 
which prevails on stamped paper. The baron took the 
pen and signed, then the representativa The baroness 
approached, leanmg on Madame de Villefort’s arm. “Mv 
dear,” said she, as she took the pen, « is it not vexatious f 
An unexpected incident, in the affair of murder and theft 
at the Count of Monte Cristo’s, in which he nearly fell a 
victim, deprives us of M. de Yillefort’s presence.” 

“ In'ieed ! ” said M. Danglars, in the same tone in which 
^ ” 

Ah. said Monte Cristo, approaching, “I am much 
atraid 1 am the involuntary cause of that absence.” 

_ “What I you. Count?” said Madame Danglars, sign- 
ing ; “ if you are, take care, I shall never forgive you.” 
Andrea pricked up his ears. 

“ But it is not my fault ; as I shall endeavor to prova” 
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Every one listened eagerly ; Monte Cristo, wlio so rarely 
opened his lips, was about to speak. 

‘ You remember,” said the count, during the most pro- 
found silence, “ that the unhappy wretch who came to 
rob me, died at my house; it was supposed he was stabbed 
by his accomplice, on attempting to leave it.” 

‘•Yes,” said Danglars. 

“Well, in order to examine his wounds, he was un- 
dressed, and his clothes were thrown into a corner, where 
the officers of justice picked them up, with the exception 
of the waistcoat, which they overlooked.” 

Andrea turned pale, and drew towards the door ; he saw 
4 a cloud rising in the horizon, which appeared to forebode 
a coming storm. 

“Well ! this waistcoat was discovered to-day, covered 
with blood, and with a hole over the heart.” The ladies 
screamed, and two or three prepared to faint. “ It was 
brought to me. Ho one could guess what the dirty rag 
could be ; I alone supposed it was the waistcoat of the 
victim. My valet, in examining this mournful relic, felt f 
a paper in the pocket and drew it out ; it was a letter 
addressed to you, Baron.” 

“ To me ! ” cried Danglars. 

Yes, indeed, to you ; I succeeded in deciphering | 
your name under the blood with which the letter was 
stained,” replied Monte Cristo, amid the general burst of 
amazement. 

“But,” asked Madame Danglars, looking at her hus- 
band with uneasiness, “ how could that prevent M. de 
VUlefort — ” 

- ‘‘ It is very simple, Madame,” replied Monte Cristo ; “ the 
waistcoat and the letter were both what is termed convic- 
tive evidence. I therefore sent it all to M. le Procureur 
du roi. You understand, my dear baron, legal proceed- 
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ings are the safest in criminal cases ; it "was perhaps some 
plot against you.’^ 

Andrea looked steadily at Monte Cristo, and disappeared 
in the second drawing-room. 

7 “Possibly,” said Daiiglars; “was not this murdered 
;man an old galley-slave?” 

Yes,” replied the count ; ‘‘ a felon named Caderousse.” 

Danglars turned slightly pale ; Andrea left the second 
drawing-room and went into the ante-chamber. 

^^‘But go on signing,” said Monte Cristo; per- 
ceive that my story has caused a general emotion, and I 
beg to apologize to you, Baroness, and to Mademoiselle 
Danglars.” 

The baroness, who had signed, returned the pen to the 
notary. » Prince Cavalcanti 1 ” said the latter 5 « Prince 
Cavalcanti, w^here are you ? ” 

“Andrea! Andrea!” repeated several young people, 
^vho were already on sufficiently intimate terms with him 
J to call him by his Christian name. 

“Call the prince! inform him that it is 'his turn to 
sign!” cried Danglars to one of the doorkeepers. 

But at the same time the crowd of guests rushed, ter- 
rified, into the principal salon, as if some frightful monster 
had entered the apartments with the intention to devour 
some one. There was indeed reason to retreat, to be 
alarmed, and to scream. An officer was placing two sol- 
diers at the door of each drawing-room, and was advancing 
towards Danglars, preceded by a commissioner of police, 
girded with his scarf. Madame Danglars uttered a scream 
and fainted. Danglars, who thought himself threatened 
si (certain consciences are never calm), — Danglars exhibited 
to his guests a terrified countenance. 

“ What is the matter, Monsieur?^' asked Monte Crislo, 
advancing to meet the commissioner. 
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ui yvu, genuemen/ 

. without replying to the count, 

>/ Andrea Cavalcanti?” 

rr,'^ stupor was heard from all parts of the room. 

• They searched ; they questioned. 

_ • “ But who then is Andrea Cavalcanti 1 ” asked Dan«lars 
in amazement. ^ ^ 

^ A galley-slave, escaped from the galleys at Toulon.” 
And what crime has he committed ? ” 




‘answers to the name of 


He is accused,” said the commissary, with his inflexi- 
hie voice, ^ « of having assassinated the man named Cade- 
rousse, his former companion in chains, at the moment 
when he was making his escape from the house of the 
Count of Monte Cristo.” 


Monte Cristo cast- a rapid glance around him. 
had disappeared. 


Andrea 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE DEPARTURE FOR BELGIUM. 

A FEW minutes after the scene of confusion produced in 
the salons of M. Danglars by the unexpected appearance 
of the brigade of soldiers, and by the disclosure which 
had followed, the large hotel was deserted with a rapidity 
, which the announcement of a case of plague or of cholera 
* morbus among the guests would have caused. In a few 
minutes, through all the doors, down all the staircases, by 
every issue, each one had hastened to retire, or rather to 
fly ; for it was one of those circumstances in which it is 
useless to attempt to impart those commonplace consola- 
« tions which in great misfortune make the best friends so 
.annoying. There remained in the bankers hotel only 
Danglars, closeted^ in his cabinet, and making his state- 
-ment to the officer of the detachment ; Madame Danglars, 
terrified, in the boudoir with which we are acquainted ; 
and Eugenie, who, with haughty air and disdainful lip, 
had retired to her room with her inseparable companion, 
Mademoiselle Louise d'Armilly, As for the numerous 
servants (more numerous that evening than usual, for 
their number was augmented by the cooks and butlers of 
the Gafe de Paris), venting on their employee their anger 
at what they termed the insult, they collected in groups 
in the hall, in the kitchens, or in their rooms, thinking 
very little of their service, which was thus naturally in- 
terrupted. Among all these persons, Stated by diverse 
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I did not seek one, I did not ask for one. God sends me 
this, and it is well-timed ! ” 

“ How strong and courageous you are ! ” said the fair 
frail girl to her brunette companion. 

“Did yon not yet know me? Come, Louise, let us 
talk of our affairs. The post-chaise — 

“Was bought fortunately three days since.” 

“ Have you had it sent where we are to go for it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Our passport ? ” 

“ Here it is 1 ” 

And Eugenie, with her usual coolness, opened a printed 
paper, and read, — 

M. Leon dArmilly, twenty years of age; profession, 
artist; hair black, eyes black; travelling with his sister.” 

‘‘ Capital 1 How did you get this passport *1” 

When I went to ask M. de Monte Cristo for letters 
for the directors of the theatres at Rome and at Naples, I 
expressed my fears of travelling as a woman. He perfectly 
understood them, and undertook to procure for me a man’s 
passport ; and two days after I received this, to which I 
have added with my own hand, ‘ travelling with his sister.’ ” 
“Well,” said Eugdnie, cheerfully, ‘‘we have then only 
pack up our trunks ; we shall start on the evening of 
the signature, instead of the evening of the wedding, — 
that is all.” ^ 

“ Reflect well, Eugdnie I ” 

“ Oh, I have finished all my reflections ! I am tired of 
hearing only of reports, of the end of the month, of up and 
down of Spanish funds, of Haytian paper. Instead of 
that, Louise, — do you understand 1 — air, liberty, melody 
of birds, plains of Lomljardy, Yonetian canals, Roman pal- 
aces, the Bay of Naples. How much have we, Louise } ” 
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The youBg girl to whom this question was addressed 
drew from an inlaid secretary a small portfolio with a 
lock, in which she counted twenty-three bank-notes. 

“ Twenty-three thousand livres/^ said she. 

And as much at least in pearls, diamonds, and jewels,” 
said Eugenie. “We are rich. With forty-five thousand 
livres we have enough to live on as princesses during two 
years, and comfortably during four 5 but bef(5re six months 
— you with your music, and I with my voice — we shall 
double our capital. Come, you shall take charge of the 
money, I of the jewel-box ; so that if one of us had the • 
misfortune to lose her treasure, the other would still have \ 
hers left. Now, the valise! let us make haste; the 
valise ! ” 

“ Stop 1 ” said Louise, going to listen at Madame Dan- 
glars’s door. 

What do you fear I ” 

“ That we may be discovered.” 

“ The door is locked.” 

“ They may tell us to open it.” 

» “ They may if they like, but we will not.” 

“ You are a perfect Amazon, Eugenie 1 ” And the two 
young girls began to heap into a valise all the things they 
thought they should require. 

“ There now,” said Eugenie, while I change my cos- 
tume do you lock the valise.” 

Louise pressed with all the strength of her little hands 
on the top of the valise. But I cannot,” said she ; “ I 
am not strong enough ; do you shut it.” 

“ Ah, you are right 1 ” said Eugenie, laughing. “ I for- 
got that I am Hercules, and you only the pale Omphale 1^’ 
And the young girl, kneeling on the top, pressed the two 
parts of the valise together, and Mader^iselle d’Armilly 
passed the bolt of the padlock through, 
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When this was done, Eugenie opened a drawer, of which 
she kept the key, and took from it a wadded violet silk 
travelling-cloak » Here," said she, “you will see that I 

have thought of everything; with this cloak you will not 
be cold.” 


Bat you ? ” 

“ ?\ ‘ these 

men's clothes — ” 

Will you dress here ^ ** 

“ Certainly.” 

Shall you have time 1 ” 

“ Do not be uneasy, you little coward ! All our se^ 
vants are busy, discussing the grand affair. Besides 
^'what IS there astonishing, when you think of the grief I 
" ought to be in, that I shut myself up ? tell me 1 ” 

“ No, that is true ; you reassure me.” 

Come, help me.” 

From the same drawer from which she had taken the 
cloak which she had given to Mademoiselle d’Armilly 
and with which the latter had already covered her shoid- 
dors, she took a man’s costume, complete from the boots 
to the coat, and a provision of linen, in which there was 
nothing superfluous, but everything necessary. Then 
with a promptitude which indicated that this was not the 
ftrst time she had amused herself by adopting the garb of 
the opposite sex, Eugenie drew on the boots and panta- 
Iwns, tied her cravat, buttoned her waistcoat up to the 
throat, and put on a coat which admirably fitted her 
beautiful figure. 

raid ^uise, looking at her with admiration; “but that 
brautiful black hair, those magnificent braids which mad® 
^ the ladies sigh with envy, will they go under a man’s 
hat like the one _! see there f ’’ 

VOL. IV. — 14'^ 
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“You shall see,” said Eugenie. And seizing with her 
left hand the thick mass, which her long fingers could 
scarcely grasp, she took with her right hand a pair of long 
scissors, and soon the steel met through the rich and 
splendid hair, w^hich fell entire at the feet of the young 
girl, who leaned hack to keep it from her coat. Then she'" 
passed to the front hair, which she also cut off, without 
expressing the least regret ; on the contrary, her eyes shone 
more sparkling and more lively than usual under her eye- 
brows black as ebony. 

“ Oh, the magnificent hair ! ” said Mademoiselle d’Ar- 
milly, with regret. 

“ And am I not a hundred times better thus 1 ” cried 
Eugenie, smoothing the scattered curls of her hair, which 
had now quite a masculine appearance ; “ and do you not 
think me handsomer so 1 ” 

“Oh, you are beautiful — always beautiful!” cried 
Louise. “ ISTow where are we going 1 ” 

“ To Brussels, if you like ; it is the nearest frontier. 
We can go to Brussels, Liege, Aix la Chapelle ; then up 
the Bhine to Strasburg. We will cross Switzerland, and 
go down into Italy by the St. Gothard. Will that do 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What are you looking at ^ ” 

“ I am looking at you ; indeed, you are adorable like 
that 1 One would say you were carrying me off.” 

“ Eh, pardieu 1 they would be right.” 

“ Oh ! I think you swore, Eugenie. And {he two 
young girls, whom every one might have thought plunged 
in grief, the one on her own account, the other from inter- 
est in her friend, burst out laughing, as they cleared away 
» every visible trace of the disorder which had naturally ac- 
. companied the preparations for their escape. Then, hav- 
ing blown out their lights, with an inquiring eye, listening 
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ear, and extended neck, the two fugitives opened the door 
of a dressing-room which led by a side staircase down to 
the yard, Eugdnie going first, and holding with one arm 
the valise, which by the opposite handle Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly scarcely supported with both hands. The yard 
was empty ; the clock was striking twelve. The porter 
had not yet gone to bed. Eugenie ai3proached softly and 
saw the old man sleeping soundly in an armchair in his 
lodge. She returned to Louise, took up the valise, which 
she had placed for a moment on the ground, and they 
reached the archway under the shadow of the walL 

Eugenie concealed Louise in an angle of tlie gateway, 
so that if the porter chanced to awake he might see but 
one person. Then placing herself in the full light of the 
lamp which lit the yard, Gate ! ” cried she, with her 
finest contralto voice, and rapping at the window. 

The porter got up, as Eugenie expected, and even ad- 
vanced some steps to recognize the person who was going 
out, but seeing a young man striking bis boot impatiently 
with his riding-whip, he opened it immediately. Louise 
slid through the half-open gate like a snake, and hounded 
lightly forward. Eugenie, apparently calm, although in 
all probability her heart beat somewhat faster than usual, 
went out in her turn. A porter was passing, and they 
gave him the valise; then the two young girls, having 
told him to take it to No. 36, Eue de la Yictoire, walked 
behind this man, whose presence comforted Louise. As 
for Eugenie, she was strong as a Judith or a Delilah. 
They arrived at the appointed spot, Eugenie ordered the 
porter to put down the valise, gave him some pwes of 
money, and having rapped at the shutter, sent him away. 
The shutter on which Eugenie had rapped was that of a 
little laundress, who had been previously apprised and had 
not yet gone to bed. She opened the door. 
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Mademoiselle/’ said Eugenie, “ let the porter get the 
post-chaise from the coach-house and send for post-horses 
from the hotel. Here are five livres for his trouble.” 

Indeed,” said Louise, “ I admire you, and I could al- 
most say respect you.” The laundress looked on in as- 
tonishment, but as she had been promised twenty louis, 
she made no remark. 

In a quarter of an hour the porter returned with a 
post-boy and horses, which were harnessed and put in 
the post-chaise in a minute, while the porter fastened the 
valise with a cord and strap. 

‘‘Here is the passport,” said the postilion; “which 
way are we going, young gentleman 1 ” 

“ To Fontainebleau,” replied Eugenie, with an almost 
masculine voice. 

“ What do you say 1 ” said Louise. 

“ I am giving the slip,” said Eugenie ; “ this woman to 
whom we have given twenty louis may betray us for forty. 
We will soon alter our direction.” And the young girl 
jumped into the britzska, which was admimbly arranged 
for sleeping in, almost without touching the step. 

“You are always right,” said the teacher of music, 
seating herself by the side of her friend. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the postilion, having 
been put in the right road, passed, cracking his whip, 
through the gateway of the Barriere St. Martin. 

“Ah 1 ” said Louise, “ here we are out of Paris.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and the escape is good and well effected,” 
replied Eugdnie. 

“ Yes, and without violence,” said Louise. 

“I shall bring that forward as an extenuating circum- 
stance,” replied Eugdnie. These words were lost in the 
noise which the carriage made in rolling over the pave- 
ment of La Yillette. M. Danglars had lost his daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HOTEL OP THE BELL AND BOTTLE. 

And now let us leave Mademoiselle Danglars and her 
friend pursuing their way to Brussels, and return to 
poor Andrea Cavalcanti, so uncomfortably interrupted in 
his career of fortune. Notwithstanding his youth, M. 
Andrea was a very skilful and intelligent young man. 
We have seen that on the first rumor which reached the 
salon, he had gradually approached the door, and crossing 
two or three rooms, had at last disappeared. But we have 
forgotten to mention one circumstance, which neverthe- 
less ought not to be omitted ; namely, that in one of the 
rooms he crossed, the troibsseau of the bride-elect was ex- 
. posed to view, — consisting of cases of diamonds, cashmere 
shawls, Valenciennes lace, English veils, and in fact all 
'those tempting things the bare mention of which makes 
the hearts of young girls bound with joy, and which is 
called the ccrbeille. Now, in passing through this room, 
Andrea proved himself not only to be clever and inteili- 
igent, but also provident, for he helped himself to the 
•most valuable of the ornaments before him. Furnished 
with this plunder, Andrea leaped with a lighter heart 
from the window, intending to slip through the hands 
of the gendarmes. Tall and weU-proportioned as an am 
cient gladiator, and muscular as a Spartan, he walked for 
a quarter of an hour without knowing where to direct his 
steps, actuated by the sole idea of removing himself from 
the spot where he knew he must be taken. Having passed 
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tlirougli tlie Rue Mont Blanc, he found himself, with the 
K instinct which thieves have in avoiding barriers, at the end 
of the Rue Lafayette. There he stopped, breathless and 
panting. He was quite alone. On one side was the vast 
wilderness of the St. Lazare, on the other, Paris in all 
its darkness. Am I lost he cried ; no, not if I can 
t use more activity than my enemies. My safety is now a'" 
mere question of speed.” At this moment he perceived 
a cab at the top of the Faubourg Poisonniere, The dull 
driver, smoking his pipe, appeared to be seeking to regain 
the end of the Faubourg St. Denis, where, no doubt, he 
ordinarily stood. 

“ Ho, friend ! *’ said Benedetto. 

** What do you want, Monsieur 1 ’’ asked the driver. 

Is your horse tired*? 

Tired 1 oh, yes, tired enough 1 He has done nothing 
-►the whole of this blessed day ! Four wretched fares, and 
twenty sous over, making in all seven livres, are all that 
I have earned, and I have to pay ten to the owner,” 

• Will you add these twenty livres to the seven yo^ a 
have?” % 

“ With pleasure, Monsieur ; twenty livres are not to be 
despised. Tell me what I am to do for this.” 

*‘A very easy thing if your horse be not tired.” 

“ I tell you he will go like the wind, only tell me 
which way to drive.” 

“Towards the Louvres.” 

“ Ah, I know it ! the land of ratafia.” 

“ Exactly so ; I merely wish to overtake one of my 
friends, with whom I am going to hunt to-morrow at 
Chapelle en Serval. He should have waited for me here 
with a cabriolet till half-past eleven. It is twelve ; and 
I tired of waiting, he must have gone on.” 

“ It is likely.” 
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Well, will you try and overtake him % 
i ‘‘ Nothing I should like better/* 

If you do not overtake him before we reach Bourget 
you shall have twenty livres ; if not before Louvres, 
thirty.** 

And if we do overtake him 1 ** 

“ Forty,** said Andrea, after a moments hesitation, at 
the end of 'which he remembered that he might safely 
. promise. 

That will do 1 ” said the man ; “ get in and we *re oif.’* 
Andrea got into the cab, which passed rapidly through 
the Faubourg St. Denis, along the Faubourg St. Martin, 
(crossed the barrier, and threaded its way through the in- 
terminable Villette. They never overtook the chimericall 
friend, yet Andrea frequently inquired of walking passers 
and at the inns which were not yet closed, for a green 
cabriolet and bay horse ; and as there are a great many 
cabriolets to be seen on the road to the Pays Bas, and 
nine-tenths of them are green, information rained on him 
at every step. Every one had just seen it pass ; it was » 
only five hundred, two hundred, one hundred steps in 
advance ; at length they reached it, but it was not the 
friend. Once the cab was also passed by a caUche rapidly 
whirled along by two post-horses. Ah 1 ** said Caval- 
canti to himself, if I only had that hritzska, those two 
good post-horses, and, above all, the passport that carries 
them on I ** And he sighed deeply. The caliche con- 
tained Mademoiselle Danglars and Mademoiselle d'Artnilly. 

“ Onward, onward I ” said Andrea, we must overtake 
him soon.** And the poor horse resumed the desperate 
gallop it had never slackened since leaving the barrier, 
and arrived smoking at Louvres, 

Certainly,** said Andrea, I shall not overtake mj 
friend, but I shall kill your horse, therefore I ha<i better 
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stop. Here are thirty livres ; I will sleep at the Cheval 
Bouge, and will secure a place in the first coach. Good- 
night, friend.*' 

And Andrea, after placing six pieces of five livres each 
in the man's hand, leaped lightly on to the pathway. 
The coachman joyfully pocketed the sum, and turned 
back on his road to Paris. Andrea pretended to go to- 
wards the Hotel du Cheval Eouge ; but after stopping an 
instant against the dour, and hearing the last sound of 
the cab, which was disappearing to view, he went on his 
road, and with a firm tread made a journey of two leagues. 
•There he rested ; he must be near ChapeUe en Serval, 
where he pretended to be going. It was not fatigue that 
stayed Andrea here ; it was that he might form some reso- 
lution, adopt some plan. It would be impossible to make 
use of a diligence, equally so to engage post-horses ; to 
travel either way a passport was necessary. It would also 
be impossible to remain in the department of the Oise, one 
of the most open and strictly guarded in France ; this was 
quite impossible, especially to a man like Andrea, an ex- 
pert in criminal matters. He sat down by the side of the 
moat, buried his face in his hands, and reflected. Ten 
minutes after, he raised his head ; his resolution was made. 
He threw some dust over the overcoat which he had found 
time to unhook from the ante-chamber and button over 
his ball costume, and going to Chapelle* en Serval, he 
knocked loudly at the door of the only inn in the place. 
The host opened it. ‘‘ My friend," said Andrea, “ I was 
coming from Montefontaine to Senlis, when my horse, 
which is a troublesome creature, stumbled and threw me. 
I must reach Compi^gne to-night or I shall cause deep 
anxiety to my family. Could you let me hire a horse 
of you r' 

An innkeeper has always a horse to let, w^hether it be 
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good or bad. Tlie host of La Chapelle en Serval called 
the stable-boy, and ordered him to saddle Le Blanc ; tlien 
he awoke his son, a child of seven years, whom he ordered 
to ride before the gentleman and bring back the horse. 
Andrea gave the innkeeper twenty livres, and in taking 
them from his pocket dropped a visiting-card. This be- 
longed to one of his friends at the Cafe de Paris, so that 
the innkeeper, picking it up after Andrea had left, was 
convinced that he had let his horse to M. le Comte de 
Mauleon, 25 Eue St. Dominique, these being the name 
and address on the card. Le Blanc was not a fast animal, 
but it went equally and steadily ; in three hours and a 
half Andrea had run over the nine leagues to Compiegne, 
and four o’clock struck as he reached the place where the 
diligences stop. There is an excellent hotel at Compiegne, 
well remembered by those who have once been to it. 
Andrea, who had often stayed there in his rides about 
Paris, recollected the Hotel of the Bell and Bottle. He 
turned round, saw the sign by the light of a reflected 
lamp; and having dismissed the child, giving him all the 
small coin he had about him, he began knocking at tbe 
door, reflecting with justice that having now three or four 
hours before him he had best fortify himself against the 
4 fatigues of the morrow by a sound sleep and a good 
supper. A waiter opened the door* 

“ My friend,” said Andrea, I have been dining at 
St. Jean au Bois, and expected to catch the coach which 
passes by at midnight ; but like a fool I have lost my way, 
and have been walking for the last four hours in the 
forest. Show me into one of those pretty little rooms 
which overlook the court, and bring me a cold fowl and 
a bottle of Bordeaux,” 

The waiter had no suspicion ; Andrea spoke with par- 
feet composure; he had a cigar in his mouth, and his 
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hands in the pockets of his overcoat ; his clothes were 
elegant, his chin smooth, his boots irreproachable. He 
looked merely as if he had stayed out very late, that was 
all. While the waiter was preparing his room, the hostess 
rose ; Andrea assumed his most charming smile, and asked 
if he could have No. 3, which he had occupied on his last 
stay at Compiegne. Unfortunately, No. 3 was engaged by I 
a young man who was travelling with his sister. Andrea I 
appeared in despair, but consoled himself when the hostess 
assured him that No. 7, prepared for him, was situated 
precisely the same as No. 3, and while warming his feet 
and chatting about the last races at Chantilly, he waited 
until they announced his room to be ready. 

Andrea had not spoken without cause of the pretty 
rooms looking out upon the court of the Bell Hotel, which, 
with its triple stages of galleries, looking like a theatre, 
with the jesaai^ne and clemati s twining round the light 
columns, forms one of the prettiest entrances to an inn 
you can imagine. The fowl was fresh, the wine old, the 
fire clear and sparkling, and Andrea was surprised to find 
himself eating with as good an appetite as though nothing 
had happened. Then he went to bed and almost imme- 
diately fell into that deep sleep which is sure to visit men 
of twenty years of age, even when they are torn with re- 
morse. Now, we are obliged to own that Andrea ought to 
have felt remorse, but that he did not. This was the plan 
which had appeared to him to afford the best chance of 
safety : Before daybreak he would awake, leave the hotel ^ 
after rigorously discharging his bill, and reaching the 
forest, he would, under pretence of making studies in 
painting, test the hospitality of some peasant, procure him- 
Ifeelf the dress of a woodcutter, and a hatchet, casting off the 
ilioifs skin to assume that of the woodman ; then, with 
his hands covered with dirt, his hair darkened by means 
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of a leaden comb, his complexion embrowned with a pre- 
paration for which one of his old comrades had given him 
the receipt, he intended, through different forests, to reach 
the nearest frontier, walking by night and sleeping in the 
day in the forests and quarries, and only entering inhab- 
ited districts to buy a loaf from time to time. Once past 
the frontier, Andrea proposed making money of his dia- 
jmonds ; and by uniting the proceeds to ten bank-notes he 
lalways carried about with him in case of accident, he 
would then find himself possessor of about fifty thousand 
( livres, which he philosophically considered as no very de- 
! plorable condition after all. Moreover, he reckoned much 
on its being to the interest of Danglars to hush up the 
rumor of their misadventure. These were the reasons 
which, added to the fatigue, caused Andrea to sleep so 
soundly. In order that he might wake early, he did not 
close the shutters, but contented himself wdth bolting the 
door and placing on the table an unclasped and long- 
pointed knife, whose temper he well knew, and which was 
never absent from him. At about seven in the morning 
Andrea was awakened by a ray of sunlight, which, warm 
and brilliant, played upon his face. In all well-oiganized 
brains the predominating idea — and there always is one 
— is sure to be the last thought before sleeping and the 
first upon waking in the morning. Andrea had scarcely 
opened his eyes when his predominating idea presented 
itself, and whispered in his ear that he had slept too long. 
He jumped out of bed and ran to the window. A gen- 
darme was crossing the court. A gendarme is one of the 
[most striking objects in the world, even to a man void of 
luneasiness ; but for one who has a timid conscience, and 
with good cause too, the yellow, blue, and white uniform 
is really very alarming. 

** Why is that gendarme there ? ^ asked And^ of him- 
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self. Then all at once he replied with that logic which 
the reader has doubtless remarked in him, There is 
nothing astonishing in seeing a gendarme at an inn ; in- 
stead of being astonished, let me dress myself 1 ” And the 
youth dressed himself with a rapidity of which his mlet 
de chamhre had failed to divest him during the few months 
of fashionable life he had led in Paris. “Good!” said 
Andrea, while dressing himself. I ^11 wait till he leaves, 
and then I ’ll slip away."' And saying this, Andrea, who 
had now put on his boots and cravat, stole gently to the 
window, and a second time lifted up the muslin curtain. 
Not only was the first gendarme still there, but the young 
man now perceived a second yellow, blue, and white uni- 
form at the foot of the staircase, — the only one by which 
he could descend, — while a third, on horseback, holding a 
musket in his fist, was posted as a sentinel at the great 
street door which alone afforded the means of egress. 
This appearance of the third gendarme was particularly 
decisive, for a crowd of curious loungers was extended 
before him, effectually blocking the entiance to the hotel. 
They seek me ! " was the first thought of Andrea. 

“ Diable ! ” A paUor overspread the young man’s fore- 
head, and he looked around him with anxiety. His room, 
like ail those on the same floor, had but one outlet to the 
gallery, in the sight of evei^body. “ I am lost ! ” was his 
second thought; and indeed for a man in Andrea^s sit- 
uation, an arrest comprehended the assizes, the trial, and 
death, ^ — death without mercy or delay. For a moment 
he convulsively pressed his head within his hands, and 
during that brief period he became nearly mad with ter- 
ror ; but soon a ray of hope glanced through the crowd of 
thoughts which bewildered his mind, and a faint smile 
played upon his white lips and pallid cheeks. He looked 
round and saw the objects of his search upon the chimney- 
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piece ; they were a pen, ink, and paper. With forced 
composure he dipped the pen in the ink, and wrote the 
following lines upon a sheet of paper : — 

“ I have no money to pay my hill, but I am not a dishonest 
man ; I leave behind me as a pledge this pin, worth ten times 
the amount. I shall be excused for escaping at daybreak, for 
I was ashamed.” 

He then drew the pin from his cravat and placed it on 
the paper. This done, instead of leaving the door fastened 
he drew back the bolts, and even placed the door ajar, as 
though he had left the room forgetting to close it ; and 
gliding into the chimney like a man accustomed to gym- 
nastic exercises of that kind, having effaced the very marks 
of his feet upon the floor, he began climbing the hollow 
tunnel, which afforded him the only remaining chance of 
escape. At this precise time, the first gendarme Andrea 
had noticed walked upstairs, preceded by the commissioner 
of police, and supported by the second gendarme, who 
guarded the staircase, and was himself reinforced hy the 
one stationed at the door. 

Andrea was indebted for this visit to the following cir- 
cumstances : At daybreak, the telegraphs were set at work 
in all directions ; and almost immediately the authorities 
in every district were aroused and were exerting their 
utmost endeavors to arrest the murderer of Caderousse. 
Compi^ne, a royal residence and fortified town, is well 
furnished with authorities, gendarmes, and commissioners 
of police ; they therefore began operations as soon as the 
telegraphic despatch arrived, and the Bell and Bottle 
being the first hotel in the town, they had naturally 
directed their first inquiries there. And besides, after the 
report of the sentineb guarding the H6tel de Tille, which 
is next door to the Bell and Bottle, it was well under- 
wood that a number of travellers had arrived at the hotel 
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duriug the night. The sentinel who was relieved at six 
o’clock in the morning even remembered that just as he 
was taking his post a few minutes past four, a young man 
arrived on horseback, with a little boy before him. The 
young man, having dismissed the boy and horse, knocked 
at the door of the hotel, which was opened and again 
closed after his entrance. Upon that young man, so 
strangely belated, suspicion centred. 

Now, that young man was no other than Andrea. And 
therefore the commissary and the gendarme, who was a 
brigadier, directed their steps towards Andrea’s room. 
They found the door ajar. ^^Oh, oh ! ” said the brigadier, 
an old fox, experienced in criminal strategy ; “ a bad sign, to 
find the door open 1 I would rather find it triply bolted. 
And indeed the little note and pin upon the table con- 
firmed, or rather supported, the sad truth. Andrea had 
fled. We say supported, because the brigadier was too 
experienced to yield to a single proof. He glanced round, 
looked in the bed, shook the curtains, opened the closets, 
and finally stopped at the chimney. Andrea had taken 
the precaution to leave no traces of his feet in the ashes, 
but still it was an outlet, and under the circumstances 
every outlet was a subject for serious investigation. The 
brigadier sent for some sticks and straw, and having filled 
the chimney with them, set a light to it. The fire crack- 
led, and the smoke ascended like the dull vapor from a 
volcano ; but still no prisoner fell down, as they expected. 
The fact was that Andrea, at war with society ever since 
his youth, was quite as deep as a gendarme, even though 
he were advanced to the rank of brigadier ; therefore, an- 
ticipating the fire, he had reached thereof, and was crouch- 
ing down against the chimney-pot. At one time he 
thought he was saved, for he heard the brigadier exclaim 
in a loud voice to the two gendarmes, “ He is not here ! ” 
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But venturing to peep, he perceived that the gendarmes, 
instead of retiring, as might have been reasonably expected 
upon this announcement, were watching with increased 
attention. It was now his turn to look about him. The 
Hotel de Yille, a massive building of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was on his right. Any one could descend from the 
openings in the tower, and examine every corner of the 
roof below ; and Andrea expected momentarily to see the 
head of a gendarme appear at one of these openings. If 
once discovered, he knew he would be lost, for a chase 
on the roof afforded no chance of success; he therefore 
resolved to descend, not through the same chimney by 
which he arrived, but by a similar one conducting to an- 
other room. He looked round for a chimney from which 
no smoke issued, and having reached it, he disappeared 
through the opening without being seen by any one. At 
the same instant, one of the little windows of the Hdtei 
de Yille was thrown open, and the head of the brigadier 
appeared. For an instant it remained motionless as one 
of the stone decorations of the building, then, after a long 
sigh of disappointment, the head disappeared. The briga- 
dier, calm and dignified as the law he represented, passed 
through the crowd without answering the thousand ques- 
tions addressed to him, and re-entered the hotel. 

Well *1 ” asked the two gendarmes, 

WeB, my boys,” said the brigadier, “ the brigand 
must really have escaped early this morning ; but we will 
send to the roads of Yillers Coterets and Noyon, and 
search the forest, when we shall catch Mm, no doubt,” 

I The honorable functionary bad scarcely expressed him- 
self thus, with that intonation which is peculiar to briga- 
diers of the gendarmerie, when a loud scream, accompanied 
by the violent ringing of a bell, resounded through the 
court of the hoteL 
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^ Ah ! what is that ” cried the brigadier. 

Some traveller seems impatient,” said the host. In 
what number is the ringing ^ ” 

^‘No. 3.” 

‘‘ Eiin, waiter ! ” 

At this moment the screams and ringing were redoubled. 

'' Ah, ha ! ” said the brigadier, stopping the servant, 
the person who is ringing appears to want something more 
than a waiter ; we will attend upon him with a gendarme. 

I Who occupies No, 3 1 

“ The little fellow who arrived last night in a post- 
chaise with his sister, and who asked for a double-bedded 
room.” The bell here rang for a third time. 

Follow me, Monsieur the Commissioner ! ” said the 
brigadier; tread in my steps.” 

Wait a moment,” said the host ; No. 3 has two 
staircases, an interior and an exterior.” 

Good ! ” said the brigadier. I will take charge of 
the interior. Are the carbines loaded 1 ” 

Yes, brigadier.” 

Well, you guard the exterior, and if he attempt to fly, 
fire upon him ; he must be a great criminal, from what 
the telegraph says.” 

The brigadier, followed by the commissary, disappeared 
by the interior staircase, accompanied by the noise which 
his assertions respecting Andrea had excited in the crowd. 

This is what had happened : Andrea had very cleverly 
managed to descend two-thirds of the chimney, hut then 
his foot slipped, and notwithstanding his holding on with 
his hands, he came into the room with more speed and 
noise than he intended. It would have signifled little 
had the room been empty, but unfortunately it was occu- 
pied. Two women, sleeping in one bed, were awakened 
by the noise, and fixing their eyes upon the spot whence 
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the sound proceeded, they saw a man. One of these 
ladies, the fair one, uttered those terrible shrieks which 
resounded through the house ; white the other, rushing to 
the bell-rope, rang with all her strength. Andrea, as we 
can see, was surrounded by misfortune. 

For pity’s sake/’ he cried, pale and bewildered, with- 
out seeing whom he was addressing, — '^for pity’s sake do 
|not call assistance ! Save me ! I will not harm you.” 

“ Andrea ! the assassin 1 ” cried one of the women. 

Eugenie ! Mademoiselle Banglars ! ” exclaimed An- 
drea, stupefied. 

“ Help 1 help ! ” cried Mademoiselle d’Armilly, taking 
the bell from her companion’s hand, and ringing it yet 
more violently. 

“ Save me, I am pursued ! ” said Andrea, clasping his 
hands. For pity, for mercy’s sake do not deliver mo 
np 1 ” 

“ It is too late ; they are coming,” said Eugenie. 

Well, conceal me somewhere ; you can say you were 
ncedlossly alarmed. You will divert their suspicions and 
save my life 1 ” 

The two ladies, pressing closely to one another, and 
drawing the bed-clothes tightly round them, remained 
silent to this supplicating voice ; all kinds of apprehension 
and repugnance agitated their minds. 

Well ! be it so,” at length said Eugenie ; “return by 
the same road you came, and we wdl say nothing about 
-you, unhappy wretch.” 

“ Here he is ! here he is ! ” cried a voice on the landing; 

here he is ! I see him ! ” ^ 

The brigadier had put his eye to the key-hole, and bad 
perceived Andrea standing and entreating. A violent 
blow from the butt-end of the musket burst open the 
lock, two more forced out the bolts, and the broken door 
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fell in. Andrea ran to tbe other door, leading to the gal- 
lery, and opened it to rush out. The two gendarmes were 
there with their carbines, which they levelled at him. 
Andrea stopped short, and stood with his body a little 
thrown back, pale, and with the useless knife in his 
clinched hand. 

Fly, then ! ” cried Mademoiselle d’Armilly, whose 
/pity returned as her fears diminished; “fly!’' 

“ Or kill yourself ! ” said Eugenie, in a tone which a 
j Vestal in the circus would have used, while ordering the 
victorious gladiator to finish his vanquished adversary. 

Andrea shuddered, and looked on the young girl with 
a smile of contempt which showed that his corrupt mind 
could not understand that sublime ferocity of honor. 
“ Kill myself 1 ” he cried, throwing down his knife ; 
“why should I do so]” 

“ Why, you said,” answered Mademoiselle Danglars, 
“that you would be condemned to die like the worst 
criminals.” 

“ Bah 1 ” said Cavalcanti, crossing his arms, “ one has 
friends 1 ” 

The brigadier advanced to him, sword in hand. 

“ Come, come,” said Andrea, “ sheathe your sword, my 
fine fellow; there is no occasion to make such a fuss, 
since I yield myself;” and he held out’ his hands to be 
^manacled. The two girls looked with horror upon this 
hideous metamorphosis, — the man of the world shaking 
off his covering and appearing the galley-slave. Andrea 
turned towards them, and with an impertinent smile 
asked, “ Have you any message for your father, Made- 
moiselle Danglars, for in all probability I shall return to 
Paris ] ” 

Eugenie covered her face with her hands. “ Oh, ho !” 
said Andrea, “ there is nothing to be ashamed of ; and I 
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think no worse of you, even though you did post after me. 
Was I not nearly your husband ? ” 

And with this raillery Andrea went out, leaving the 
two girls a prey to their own sufferings of shame, and to 
the commentaries of the crowd. An hour after, they 
stepped into their caMdm, both dressed in female attire. 
The gate of the hotel had been closed to screen them from 
sight; but they were forced, when the door was open, to 
pass through two rows of curious spectators with gleam- 
ing eyes and murmuring lips. Eugenie closed the blinds ; 
but though she could not see, she could hear, and the 
sneers of the crowd reached her in the carriage. “ Oh ! 
why is not the world a wilderness 1” she exclaimed, 
throwing herself into the arms of Mademoiselle d’Armilly’ 
her eyes sparkling with the same kind of rage which made 
Nero wish that the Eoman world had but one neck, that 
he might sever it at a single blow. The next day they 
stopped at the Hotel de Flandre, at Brussels. The same 
evening Andrea was secured in the Conciergerie. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE LAW. 

We have seen how quietly Mademoiselle Danglars and 
Mademoiselle d’Armiliy accomplished their transformation 
and flight ; the fact being that every one was too much 
occupied in his or her own affairs to think of theirs. We 
will leave the banker to put in order, with perspiring 
brow, and facing the phantom of bankruptcy, the enor- 
mous columns representing his liabilities, and will follow 
the baroness, who, after remaining ‘for a moment as if 
crushed under the weight of the blow which had struck 
her, had gone to seek her usual adviser, Lucien Debray. 
The baroness had looked forward to this marriage as a 
means of ridding her of a guardianship which, over a girl ' 
of Eugenie’s character, could not fail to be rather troubl^;i^ 
some ; for in those tacit understandings which maintain 
the bond of family union, the mother is really the mistress . 
of her daughter only upon the condition of continually 
presenting herself to her as a model of wisdom and type ^ 
of perfection. Now, Madame Danglars feared the pene- - 
tration of Eugenie and the influence of Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly. She had frequently observed the contemptuous 
expression with which her daughter looked upon Dehray, 
an expression which seemed to imply that she understood 
all the mystery of her mother’s amorous and pecuniary re- 
lationships with the intimate secretary ; whereas, an inter- ^ 
pretation more sagacious and profound would have shown | 
the baroness, on the contrary, that Eugdnie detested De- | 
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bray, not at all because be was a cause of dissension and 
scandal in tbe paternal mansion, but simply because she 
classed him in that category of bipeds to whom Diogenes 1 
refused longer to give the name of men, and whom Plato 
described by a periphrasis as animals with two feet and 
without feathers. 

Unfortunately, in this world every one views things 
through a certain medium, which prevents his seeing 
them in the same light as others j and Madame Danglars” 
from her point of view, very much regretted that the mar- 
riage of Eugenie had not taken place, not only because the 
match was good and likely to insure the happiness of her 
child, but because it would also set her at liberty. She 
hastened, therefore, to the residence of Debray. Debray, 
after having, like the rest of Paris, witnessed the contract 
scene and the scandal attending it, had retired in haste to . 
his club, where he was chatting with some friends upon 
the events, which served as a subject of conversation for 
three-fourths of that gossiping city known as the capital of 
the world. At the precise time when Madame Danglam, 
dressed in black and concealed in a long veil, was ascend- 
ing the stairs leading to the apartments of Debray, not- 
withstanding the assurances of the young man that his 
master was not at home, Debray was occupied in repelling * 
the insinuations of a friend, who tried to persuade him * 
that after the terrible scene which had just taken place he 
ought, as a friend of the family, to marry Mademoiselle 
Danglars and her two millions. Debray defended himself 
like a man who asks nothing better than to be convinced, 
for that idea had often presented itself to his own mind ; 
then, recalling Eugdnie’s proud and lofty character, he re- 
assumed from time to time an attitude entirely defensive, 
saying that that marriage was in every way impossible, 
but yet allowing himself to play secretly with the wicked 
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thought which, all moralists say, constantly preoccupies 
even the man who is most honorable and pure-minded, 
hiding at the bottom of his soul, like Satan hiding behind 
the cross. Tea, play, and the conversation, which had 
become interesting during the discussion of such serious 
affairs, lasted till one o’clock in the morning. 

- Meanwhile Madame Danglars, veiled and agitated, 
awaited the return of Debray in the little green room, 
seated between two baskets of flowers, which she had that 
morning sent, and which, it must be confessed. Debray 
had himself arranged and watered with so much care that 
his absence was half excused in the eyes of the poor 
woman. At forty minutes past eleven, tired of waiting, 
she returned home. Women of a certain grade are like 
4 grisettes in one respect, — they seldom come home later 
than twelve o’clock. The baroness returned to the hotel 
with as m\ich caution as Eugdnie had used in leaving it ; 
she ran lightly upstairs, and with an aching heart entered 
her apartment, adjoining, as we know, that of Engdnie. 
So much did she dread to excite remark, so firmly did she 
believe — poor woman, respectable on that point at lea^ 
— in her daughter’s innocence and loyalty to the paternal 
home 1 She listened at Eugdnie’s door ; then, hearing no 
sound, she tried to enter, but the bolts were shot home. 
Madame Danglars concluded that, fatigued with the terrible 
excitement of the evening, she had retired to her bed and 
was asleep. She called the maid and questioned her. 

“ Mademoiselle Eugdnie,” the maid replied, “ retired to 
her apartment with Mademoiselle d’Armilly ; they then 
took tea together, after which they desired me to leave, 
saying they required me no longer,” 

Since then the maid had been below, and like every 
one else she thought the young ladies were in their own 
Tootn. Madame Danglars therefore went to hed without 
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a shadow of suspicion ; but at rest in regard to individuals, 
her mind dwelt on the event. In proportion as her ideas 
became clearer, the occurrences at the scene of the con- 
tract increased in importance. It was no longer a scandal ; 
it was an uproar. It was no longer a disgrace ; it was ig- 
nominy. And then the baroness remembered that she 
had felt no pity for poor Mercedes, who had been afflicted 
with as severe a blow through her husband and son. 

“ Eugenie,'’ she said to herself, is lost, and so are we. 
The affair, as it will be reported, will cover us with shame, 
for in society such as ours ridicule inflicts painful and in- 
curable wounds. How fortunate that God has given to 
Eugenie that strange character which has so often made 
me tremble ! ” And her glance was turned towards heaven, 
where mysterious Providence disposes all things, and out 
of a fault, nay, even a vice, sometimes produces a bless- 
ing. And then her thouglits, cleaving through space like 
a bird in the air, rested on Cavalcanti. “ That Andrea 
was a wretch, a robber, an assassin ; and yet his manners 
indicated a sort of education, if not a complete one ; ho 
was presented to the world with the appearance of an 
immense fortune, supported by honorable names.*' 

How could she extricate herself from this labyrinth 1 ’ 
To whom would she apply to help her out of this pain- 
ful situation 1 Debray, to whom she had hastened, with 
the first instinct of a woman towards the man she loves, 
and who yet betrays her, — Debray could give her only 
advice ; she must apply to some one more powerful than 
he. The baroness then thought of M, de Yillefori It 
was M. de Yillefort who had caused Cavalcanti to he 
arrested. It was M. de Yillefort who had remorseI»ly 
brought misfortune into her family, as though they had 
been strangers. But, no ; on reflection, the procureur dn 
roi was not a merciless man. It was the magistrate, slave 
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a shadow of suspicion ; but at rest in regard to individuals^ 
her mind dwelt on the event. In proportion as her ideas 
became clearer, the occurrences at the scene of the con- 
tract increased in importance. It was no longer a scandal ; 
it was an uproar. It was no longer a disgrace ; it was ig- 
nominy. And then the baroness remembered that she 
had felt no pity for poor Mercedes, who had been afflicted 
with as severe a blow through her husband and son. 

“ Eugenie,” she said to herself, “ is lost, and so are we. 
The affair, as it will be reported, will cover us with shame, 
for in society such as ours ridicule inflicts painful and in- 
curable wcninds. How fortunate that God has given to 
Eugenie that strange character which has so often made 
me tremble!” And her' glance was turned towards heaven, 
where mysterious Providence disposes all things, and out 
of a fault, nay, even a vice, sometimes produces a bless- 
ing. And then her thoughts, cleaving through space like 
a bird in the air, rested on Cavalcanti. “ That Andrea 
was a wretch, a robber, an assassin ; and yet his manners 
indicated a sort of education, if not a complete one ; he 
was presented to the world with the appearance of an 
immense fortune, supported by honorable names.” 

How could she extricate herself from this labyrinth? 
To whom would she apply to help her out of this pain- 
ful situation ? Debray, to whom she had hastened, with 
the first instinct of a woman towards the man she loves, 
and who yet betrays her, — Debray could give her only 
advice ; she must apply to some one more powerful than 
he. The baroness then thought of M. de Yillefort. It 
was Me de Villefort who had caused Cavalcanti to be 
arrested. It was M. de Yillefort who had remorselessly 
brought misfortune into her family, as though they had 
been strangers. But, no ; on reflection, the procureur dn 
roi was not a merciless man. It was the magistrate, slave 
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to his duties, the friend, and loyal friend, who roughly 
but hnrily cut into the very core of the corruption ; he 
was not tlie executioner, but the surgeon, who wished to 
withdraw’ the honor of Danglars from the ignominious as- 
aoeiation with that abandoned young man whom they had 
j)reseiited to the w’orld as their son-in-law% Since Yille- 
fort, the friend of Danglars, acted thus, no one could sup- 
pose tliat the banker had been previously acquainted with, 
or had lent himself to, any of the intrigues of Andrea. 
The conduct of Viilefort, therefore, upon reflection ap- 
}>eared to tlie baroness as if designed for their mutual ad- 
vantage. But the inflexibility of the prociireur du roi 
should stop there ; she would see him the next day, and 
if she could not make him fail in his duties as a mag- 
istmte, she would at least obtain all the indulgence he 
could^ allow. She would invoke the past, recall old rec- 
olleetiona ; she woulil supplicate him by the remembrance 
of guilty, yet haj)j)y tlays. M. de Viilefort would stifle 
the affair ; or at least he would give his vigilance some 
other direction, and allow Cavalcanti to escape, afterwards 
pursuing the crime under that shadow of guilt called 
(•(uitmipt of court And having reached this conclusion, 
she comfortahly wont to sleep. 

^ At nine o’clock next morning she rose, and without 
ringing for her maid, or giving any sign of her existence, 
she dmsaed herself in the sumo simple style as on the 
previous night ; then running downstairs, she left the 
hotel, w’alked to the Rue de Provence, called fiacre^ and 
drove to U. de Villefort’s house. For the last month this 
sccursed house had presented the gloomy appearance of a 
kMretto infected with the plague. Some of the apart- 
ments were closed within and without ; the shutters were 
opm^ only for a moment to admit the air. Then might 
U mu at the window the scared face of a lackey, and 
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immediately afterwards tlie window would be closed, as a 
sepulchre is closed by a tombstone ; and the neighbors 
would say to each other in a low voice, “ Shall we to- 
day see another bier leave the house of M. le Procureur 
du roi ] 

Madame Danglars involuntarily shuddered at the aspect 
of the desolate house ; descending from the fiacre^ she ap- 
proached the door with trembling knees, and rang the 
bell. Three times did the bell ring with a dull, heavy 
sound, seeming to participate in the general sadness, be- 
fore the concierge appeared and peeped through the door, 
which he opened just wide enough to allow his words 
to be heard. He saw a lady, a fashionable, elegantly- 
dressed lady, and yet the door remained almost closed. 

Do you intend opening the door % said the baroness. 
First, Madame, who are you % ’’ 

“ Who am I ^ You know me well enough.’* 

We no longer know any one, Madame.” 

You must be mad, my friend,” said the baroness. 
Where do you come from % ” 

Oh ! this is too much 1 ” 

^‘Madame, these are my orders; excuse me, — your 
name % ” 

“The Baronne Danglars; you have seen me twenty 
times.” 

“ Possibly, Madame. And now, what do you want I ” 

“Oh, how extraordinary! I shall complain to M. de 
y Yillefort of the impertinence of his servants.” 

“ Madame, this is precaution, not impertinence ; no one 
enters here without an order from M. d’Avrigny, or with- 
out having business with M. le Procureur du roi.” 

“ Well I my business is with M. le Procureur du roi.” 

“ Is it pressing business 1 ” 

“You can imagine so, since I have not yet gone back 
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to my carriage. But enough of this; here is rny card. 
Take it to your master/’ 

** Madame will await my return?” 

** Yes ; go.” 

The concierge closed the door, leaving Madame Dan- 
giars in the street. She had not long to wait ; directly 
afterwards the door was opened wide enough to admit her, 
and wdien she had passed through, it was again shut. 
Without losing sight of her for an instant, the concierge 
took a whistle from his pocket as soon as they entered 
the court, and sounded it. The mkt de chamhre appeared 
on the? doorsteps. 

^*Yon will excuse this poor fellow, Madame,” he said, 
as ho preceded the baroness ; “ but his orders are precise, 
and M. de Yillc?fort begged me to tell you he could not act 
otherwise.” 

In the court was a tradesman showing his merchandise, 
who had been admitted with the same precautions. The 
Imroness ascended the steps ; she felt herself strongly in- 
fected with the sadness w'hich, as it were, enlarged the 
circle of her own ; ami still guided by thoM/<?^ de chamhre, 
who did not lose sight of her for an instant, she was in- 
trodue^^d to the magistrate’s cabinet. Preoccupied as 
Madame Danglars had been with the object of her visit, 
the treatment she had received from these underlings ap- 4 
peared to her so insulting that she began by complaining 
of it But Yiilefort, raising his head, which had been 
bowed down by grief, looked up at her with so sad a smile 
that her complaints died upon her lips. Forgive my 
eemnts,” he said, **for a terror I cannot blame them for; 
being suspected, they have become suspicious.” 

Madame Baiiglars had often heard of the terror to which 
Iba magistrate alluded, hut without the evidence of her 
own eyesight she could never have believed the sentiment 
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had been carried so far. “ You too, then, are unhappy 1 
she said. 

Yes, Madame,” replied the magistrate. 

Then you pity me '? ” 

“ Sincerely, Madame,” 

“ And you understand what brings me here ? ” 

‘‘You wish to speak to me of what has happened to 
you, do you not ? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur, a frightful calamity ! ” 

“ That is to say, a misfortune.” 

“ A misfortune ! ” cried the baroness. 

“ Alas ! Madame,” said the •prociireur dii roi, with his 
imperturbable calmness of manner, “ I consider those alone 
d calamities which are irreparable.” 

“ And do you suppose this will be forgotten ? ” 

“ Everything will be forgotten, Madame,” said Villefort. 
“ Your daughter wdil be married to-morrow, if not to-day, 
— in a week, if not to-morrow ; and I do not think you 
can regret the intended husband of your daughter.” 

Madame Danglars gazed on Villefort, stupefied to find 
him so almost insultingly calm, “ Have I come to a 
friend % ” she asked in a tone full of mournful dignity. 

“ You know that you have, Madame,” said Villefort, 
whose pale cheeks became slightly flushed as he gave her 
the assurance. And indeed this assurance carried him 
back to different events from those now occupying the 
baroness and himself. 

“ Well, then, be more affectionate, my dear Villefort,” 
said the baroness, “ Speak to me, not as a magistrate, but 
as a friend ; and when I am in bitter anguish of spirit, do 
not tell me I ought to be gay.” 

Villefort bowed. “When I hear any one speak of 
calamities,” he said, “ I have within the last few months 
contracted the bad habit of thinking of my own, and then 
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^ I cannot help drawing up an egotistical parallel in my 
. mind. This is the reason that by the side of my calami- 

* ties yours appear to me mere misfortunes ; this is why my 

• wretched situation makes yours appear enviable. But 
this annoys you ; let us change the subject. You were 
saying, Madame — ” 

** I came to ask you, my friend,” said the baroness, 
** what will be done witli this impostor % ” 

“ Impostor ! ” repeated Villefort ; certainly, Madame, 
you appear to exteuimte „some cases, and exaggerate others. 
Impostor I M. Andrea Cavalcanti, or rather M. Benedetto, 
is nothiiig more or less than an assassin 1 ” 

“ Monsieur, I do not deny the justice of your correction ; 
but the more severely you arm yourself against that un- 
fortunate, the more deeply will you strike our family. 
Come, forget him for a moment, and instead of pursuing 
him, let him escape.” 

“You are too late, Madame ; the orders are issued.” 

“ Well, should he be arrested — do you think they will 
arrest him I ” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ li they sliould arrest him (I know that sometimes pris- 
ons afford means of escape), will you leave him in prison ? ” 
The proatrenr du roi shook his head. 

At least keep him there till my daughter is married.” ’ 
** Impossible, Madame ; justice has its formalities.” 

What 1 even for me?” said the baroness, half-jesting, 
half in earnest. 

*'For all, even for myself among the rest,” replied^ 
Yiliefori. 

** Ah I ” exclaimed the baroness, without expressing the 
ideas which the exclamation betrayed. 

Yillefort look^ at her with that piercing glance with 
* whkh he fathomed hidden thoughts. ^'Yes, I know 
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what you mean,” he said ; ‘‘ you allude to those terrible 
rumors spread abroad in the world, that all those deaths 
which have kept me in mourning for the last three months, 
and from which Valentine has escaped only by a miracle, 
have not occurred naturally.” 

I was not thinking of that,” replied Madame Danglars, 
quickly. 

Yes, you were thinking of it, and with justice. You 
could not help thinking of it, and saying . in your heart, 

' You, who pursue crime so vindictively, answer now, why V 
are there unpunished crimes in your dwelling T ” The 
baroness became pale. You were saying this, were you 
not 1 ” 

Well, I own it.” ■ 

I will answer you.” Yillefort drew his armchair 
nearer to Madame Danglars; then, resting both hands 
upon his desk, he said in a voice more hollow than usual, 

“ There are crimes which remain unpunished because the 
criminals are unknown, and we might strike the innocent 
instead of the guilty ; but when the culprits are discovered 
[Villefort here extended his hand towards a crucifix placed 
opposite to his desk] — when they are discovered, by the 
living God, Madame, whoever they may be, they shall 
die ! Now, after the oath I have just taken, and which 
I will keep, Madame, dare you ask for mercy for that 
wretch 1 ” 

But, Monsieur, are you sure he is as guilty as they 
say 1 ” 

“ Listen ; this is his description : ^ Benedetto, con- 
demned, at the age of sixteen, for five years to the galleys 
for forgery.’ He promised weU, as you see, — first a rum 
away, then an assassin.” 

“ And who is this wretch ? ” 

“ Who can tell 1 A vagabond, a Corsican.” 
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“ Has no one owned him ? ” 

No one ; his parents are unknown.” 

**But who was the man who brought him from 
Lucca 1 ■ ^ 

“Another rascal like himself, perhaps his accomplice.” 

The baroness clasped her hands. “ Villefort ! ” she 
exclaimed in her softest and most captivating manner. 

“Por Heaven*s sake, Madame,” said Villefort, with a 
firmness of expression not altogether free from harshness, 
— “for Heaven’s sake, do not ask pardon of me for a 
criminal 1 What am I ? The law. Has the law eyes to 
witness your grief? Has the law ears to hear your sweet 
voice ? Has the law a memory for all those soft recollec- 
tions you endeavor to recall ? No, Madame ; the law has 
commanded, and when it commands it strikes. You will 
tell mo that I am a living being, and not a code, ~~ a man, 
and not a volume. Look at me, Madame ; look around 
me. Have mankind treated me as a brother ? Have they 
loved me 1 Have they spared me ? Has any one shown 
the mercy towards me that you now ask at my hands ? 
No, Madame, they struck me, always struck me! Woman! 
siren that you are, do you persist in lixing on me that fas- 
cinating eye, which reminds me that I ought to blush ^ 
J Weil, be it so ; let me blush for the faults you know, and 
perhaps-— perhaps for even more than those I Hut hav- 
ing sinned myself, it may he more deeply than others, I 
never rest till I have torn the disguises from my fellow- 
creatures, and found out their weaknesses. I have always 
discovered them,* I wiH say more, — I have discovered 
with joy, with triumph, those proofs of human weakness 
m perversity. For every criminal I condemn seems to me 
a Kving proof that I am not a hideous exception, Alas, 
ahis, alas ! all the world is wicked ^ let us therefore strike 
m imkedaessl” Villefort pronounced these last words 
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with a feverish rage, which gave a ferocious eloquence to 
his words. 

‘‘But/' said Madame Danglars, resolving to make a last 
effort, “ this young man, though a murderer, is an orphan,! 
abandoned by everybody.” 

“ So much the worse, or rather, so much the better ; 
Providence has thus provided that no one will weep on 
his account.” 

^‘But this is trampling on the weak. Monsieur.” 

“ The weak who assassinate ! " 

His disgrace reflects upon my house.” 

Is not death in mine 1 ” 

“ Oh, Monsieur," exclaimed the baroness, “ you are 
without pity for. others! Well, then, I tell you that no 
one will have pity for you 1 ” 

V “ Be it so ! ” said Yillefort, raising his arms to heaven. 

“ At least, delay the trial till the next assizes ; that will 
give us six months in w^hich to be forgotten.” 

“ ITo, Madame,” said Villefort ; “the accusation is pre- 
pared. There are yet five days left ; five days are more 
than I require. Do you not think that I also long for 
forgetfulness 1 - While working night and day, I sometimes 
lose ail recollection of the past, and then I experience the 
same sort of happiness I can imagine the dead to feel; 
still, it is better than suffering.” 

“ But, Monsieur, he has fled ; let him escape, — inaction . 
is a pardonable offence.” 

“ I tell you it is too late ; early this morning the tele- 
graph was employed, and by this time — ” 

“Monsieur,” said the valet de chamhre, entering the 
room, “a dragoon has brought this despatch from the 
Minister of the Interior.” 

Villefort seized the letter, and hastily unsealed it. 
Madame Danglars trembled with fear ; ViUefort started 
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with joy. “ Arrested ! he exclaimed ; “ he was taken at 
Uompiegnc. It is done!” 

Madame Baiiglars rose from her seat, pale and cold. 
“ A»lieu, Monsieur ! ” she said. 

Adieu, Madame ! ” replied the procureur du roi^ as in 
an almost joyful manner he conducted her to the door. 
Then, turning to las desk, he said, striking the letter with 
his right hand, “ Come, I had a forgery, three robberies, 
and two incendiaries ; I only wanted a murder, and here 
it is. It will be a splendid session 1 ” 
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CHAPTEE XXI 

THE APPARITION. 

As the procureur du roi had told Madame Danglars, Val- 
entine had not yet recovered. Prostrated by weakness, 
she was, indeed, confined to her bed ; and it was in her 
own room, and from the lips of Madame de Villefort, that 
she heard all the strange events we have related, — the 
flight of Eugenie, and the arrest of Andrea Cavalcanti, or 
rather Benedetto, together with the accusation of murder 
brought against him. But Valentine wms so weak that 
this recital scarcely produced the same effect that it would 
have done had she been in her usual state of health. 
Indeed, her brain was the seat of only vague ideas ; and 
confused forms, mingled with strange fancies, alone pre- 
sented themselves before her eyes. During the daytime 
Valentinovs perceptions remained tolerably clear, owing to 
the constant presence of M. Noirtier, who caused himself 
to be carried to his granddaughter's room, and watched 
her with paternal tenderness. Villefort also, on his return 
from the Palais, frequently passed an hour or two with 
his father and child. At six o’clock Villefort retired to 
his study ; at eight M. d'Avrigny arrived himself, bring- 
ing the night draught prepared for the young girl, and 
then M. Noirtier was carried away. A nurse of the doc- 
tor’s choice succeeded them, and never left till about ten 
or eleven o’clock, when Valentine was asleep. As she 
went downstairs she gave the keys of Valentine’s room to 
M* de Villefort, so that no one could reach the sick-room 
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except tbroiigh Madame de Viilefort’s and little ilfedoiiard^s 
chambers. Every morning Morrel called on ISToirtier to 
receive news of Valentine, and, strange to say, each day 
found him less uneasy. In the first place, though Valen- 
tine still labored under violent nervous excitement, she 
was better from day to day; and moreover, had not 
Monte Oristo told him, when, half distracted, he had 
nisheil to his house, that if she was not dead in two hours 
she was saved ? Now four days had elapsed, and Valen- 
tine still lived. 

The nervous excitement which we have mentioned pur- 
sued Valentine even in her sleep, or rather in that state of 
48omno]escence which succeeded her waking hours ; it was, 
then, in the silence of night, in the dim light shed from 
the alabaster lamp on the chimney-piece, that she saw 
those shadows pass and repass which hover over the bed 
of sickness, and fan the fever with their trembling wings. 
First she fancied she saw her stepmother threatening her, 
then MfTrel stretched his arras towards her; sometimes 
stmng<Ts, like tlie Count of Monte Cristo, appeared to 
visit h(U‘; even the very furniture, in these moments of 
delirium, seemed to move. This state lasted till about 
three o’clock in the morning, when a deep heavy slumber 
overcame the young girl, from which she did not awake 
till morning. 

On the evening of the day on which Valentine had 
leaned the flight of Eugenie and the arrest of Benedetto, 
Villefort having retired as well as Noirtier and D’Avrigny, 
her thoughts wandered in a confused maze, alternately 
reiiewing her own situation and the events of which 
she had just heard. Eleven o’clock had struck. The 
nurse, having placed the beverage prepared hy the doctor 
wt^in reach of the patient and locked the door, was lis- 
tening with terror to the comments of the servants in the 
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kitchen, and storing her memory with the horrible stories 
which had for three months provided subjects of conver- 
sation in the ante-chambers in the house of the promreur 
du roi. 

Meanwhile something unlooked for was taking place in 
the room which had been so carefully locked. Ten min- 
utes had elapsed since the nurse had left ; Valentine, who 
for the last hour had been suifering from the fever which 
returned nightly, incapable of controlling her ideas, 'was 
forced to yield to the excitement which spent itself in 
producing and reproducing a succession of the same fancies 
and images. The night-lamp threw out countless rays, 
each resolving itself into some strange form to her disor- 
dered imagination, when suddenly by its flickering light 
Valentine thought she saw the door of her library, w'hich 
was in the recess by the chimney-piece, open slowly, 
though she in vain listened for the sound of the hinges on 
which it turned. At any other time Valentine would 
have seized the silken bell-pull, and summoned assistance, 
but nothing astonished her in her present situation. Her 
reason told her that all the visions she beheld were but 
the offspring of her delirium; and the conviction was 
strengthened by the fact that in the morning no traces re- 
mained of the nocturnal phantoms, who disappeared with 
the daylight. From behind the door a human figure ap- 
peared ; but she was too familiar with such apparitions to 
be alarmed, and therefore only stared, hoping to recognize 
Morrel. The figure advanced towards the bed, and then 
stopped and appeared to listen with profound attention. 
At this moment a ray of light glanced across the face of 
the midnight visitor. 

It is not he ! she murmured, and waited in the 
assurance of its being but a dream for the man to disap- 
pear or assume some other form. Still, she felt her pulse, 
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and finding it tlirob violently, she remembered that the 
best method of dis})eliing such illusions was to drink : for 
a draught of the beverage designed to allay her fever 
seemed to cause a reaction of the brain, and for a short 
time she suffered less. Valentine therefore reached her 
• hand towards the glass, but as soon as her trembling arm 
left tlie bed the apparition advanced more quickly towards 
her, and approached so closely that she fancied she heard 
his breath, and felt the pressure of his hand. This time 
the illusion, or rather the reality, surpassed anything 
Valentine had before experienced ; she began to believe 
lierself really alive and awake, and the consciousness that 
she was in full possession of her senses made her shudder. 
The pressure she felt was evidently intended to arrest her 
arm, and she slowly withdrew it. Then the figure, from 
whom she could not detach her eyes, and who appeared 
more protecting than menacing, took the glass, and walk- 
ing towards the night-light, held it up, as if to test its 
trarispnamcy. This did not seem sufficient ; the man, or 
rather the plmntoin, — - for he trod so softly that no sound 
was heard,— then poured out about a spoonful into the 
gloss, and drank it. Valentine witnessed this scene with 
prcdbiind stupefaction. Every minute she had expected 
that it would vanish and give place to another vision ; but 
the man, instead of dissolving like a shadow, again ap- 
proached her, and said in an agitated voice, Now you 
may drink.’* 

Valentine trembled. It was the first time that one of 
t!>6ee visions had addressed her in a living voice, and she 
was about to utter an exclamation. The man placed his 
inger on her lips, “The Count of Monte Cristo she 
murmured. 

It was easy to see that no doubt new remained in the 
yming girl’s mind as to the reality of the scene; her 
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eyes started with terror, her hands trembled, and she 
rapidly drew the bed>clothes closer to her. The presence 
of Monte Cristo at such an hour, his mysterious, extraor- 
dinary, and inexpb'cahle entrance into her room through the 
wall, might well seem impossibilities to her disordered mind. 

Do not call any one ; do not be alarmed,” said the count ; 
“do not let a shade of suspicion or uneasiness remain in 
your breast. The man standing before you, Valentine (for 
this time it is no illusion), is the tenderest father and the 
most respectful friend you could imagine in your dreams.” 

Valentine could not reply. The voice which indicated 
the real presence of him who spoke to her alarmed ^ 
her so, much that she feared to utter a syllable ; still the 
expression of her eyes seemed to inquire, “ If your inten- 
tions are pure, why are you here'^” 

The count ^s marvellous sagacity understood all that was 
passing in the young girPs mind. “ Listen to me,” he 
said, “ or, rather, look upon me ; look at my face, paler 
even than usual, and my eyes, red with weariness. Tor 
four nights I have not closed them ; for four nights I have 
been constantly watching you, to protect and preserve you 
for Maximilian.^^ 

The blood mounted rapidly to the cheeks of Valentine, 
for the name just pronounced by the count dispelled all 
• the fear with which his presence had inspired her. 

“ Maximilian ! ” she exclaimed, and so sweet did the 
sound appear to her that she repeated it, — “ Maximilian 1 
has he then confided all to you ? ” 

“ Everything. He told me your life was his ; and I 
have promised him that you shall live.” 

“ You have promised him that I shall live ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But, Monsieur, you spoke of vigilance and protection. 
Are you, then, a doctor?” 
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“ Yes, the best tliat Heaven can send you at the present 
time, believe me.” 

“ You say that you have watched 1 ” said Valentine, 
uneasily. Where have you been ? I have not seen you.” 

Tlie count extended his hand towards the library. “ I 
was hidden behind that door,” he said, “ which leads into 
the next house, which I have rented.” 

Valentine turned her eyes away, and with an impulse 
of pritle and modest fear, exclaimed, “ Monsieur, I think 
you, have been giiilty of an unparalleled intrusion, and 
that which you call protection is very like an insult.” 

** Valentine,” he answered, ‘^during my long watch over 
you, all I have observed has been what people visited 
you, what nourishment was prepared, and what beverage 
was stTved ; then, when the latter appeared to me to be 
dangerous, I entered, as I have now done, emptied your 
glass, and substituted in the place of the poison a whole- 
some draught, which, instead of producing the death in- 
• tended, caused life to circulate in your veins.” 

‘‘ Ihiisoii 1 Death ! ” exclaimed Valentine, believing her- 
self again under the intluence of some feverish hallucina- 
tion ; “what are you saying, Monsieur?” 

“ Hush, my child ! ” said Monte Cristo, again placing 
his finger upon her lips ; I did say 'poison’ and 'death.’ 
But drink some of this ; ” and the count took a bottle 
from his pocket, containing a red liquid, of which he 
poured a few drops into the glass, "Drink this, and 
then take nothing more to-night.” 

Valentine stretched out her hand ; but scarcely had she 
touched the glass when she drew it back in fear. Monte 
Cristo took the glass and drank half its contents, and then 
presented it to Valentine, who smiled, and swallowed the 
rest, ** Oh, yes ! ” she exclaimed, " I recognize the flavor 
of my nocturnal beverage which refreshed me so much, 
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aud seemed to ease my aching brain. Thank you, Mon- 
sieur, thank you ! ” 

“ This is how you have lived during the last four 
nights, Yalehtine,” said the count. “ But I, how have 
I lived Oh, the wretched hours I have endured 1 the 
tortures I have suffered when I saw the deadly poison 
poured into your glass, when I trembled lest you would 
drink it before I could find time to throw it away ! 
Monsieur,” said Valentine, at the height of terror, 

you say you endured tortures when you saw the deadly 
poison poured into my glass ; but if you saw this, you 
must also have seen the person who poured it^” 

Yes.’» 

Valentine raised herself in bed, and drew over her 
chest, which appeared whiter than snow, the embroidered 
cambric, still moist with the cold dews of delirium, to 
which were now added those of terror. “ You saw the 
person 1 ” repeated the young girl. 

“ Yes 1 ” repeated the count. 

“ That which you tell me is horrible, Monsieur. You 
wish to make me believe something too dreadful. What I 
attempt to murder me in my father’s house — in my room 
— on my bed of sickness ? Oh, leave me, Monsieur 1 you 
» are tempting me ; you blaspheme the divine goodness 1 
It is impossible ; it cannot be ! ” 

Are you the first that this hand has stricken 1 Have 
you not seen M, de Saint-Mdran, Madame de Saint-Meran, 
Barrois, all fall ? Would not M, Noirtier also have fallen 
a victim had not the treatment he has been pursuing 
for the last three years neutralized the effects of the • 
poison 2 ” 

“ Oh, Heaven ! ” said Valentine ; “ is this the reason 
why grandpapa has made me share all his beverages 
during the last month 
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** And have they all tasted of a slightly bitter flavor, 
like that of dried orange-peell” 

** Ob, Heaven, yes 1 ” 

** Then that explains all/’ said Monte Cristo. “ He also 
knows that some one here is giving poison, — perhaps 
knows who it is. He has been fortifying you, his be- 
loved child, against the poison, and owing to that begin- 
ning of the habit the poison has partially failed. This 
accounts for your being still alive — which before I could 
not understand — after being poisoned four days ago with 
a poison which generally kills at once.” 

“ But who, then, is this assassin, this murderer ? ” 

“ Let me also ask you a question. Have you never 
seen any one enter your room at night ? ” 

“Oh, yes! I have frequently seen shadows pass close 
to me, approach, and disappear, but I took them for visions 
raised by my feverish imagination ; and indeed when you 
entered I thought I was under the influence of delirium, 
or that I was dreaming.” 

“ Then you do not know who it is that attempts your 
life i ” 

“ 8, lid Valentine ; “ who could desire my death ? ” 

“You shall know it now, then,” said Monte Cristo, 
listening. 

“ W hat do you mean ? ” said Valentine, looking around 
terrified, 

“ Because you are not feverish or delirious to-night, but 
thoroughly awake ; midnight is striking, which is the hour 
murderers choose.” 

“ Oh, heavens 1 ” exclaimed Valentine, wiping off the 
drops which ran down her forehead. 

Midnight struck slowly and sadly ; every stroke of the 
bronze hammer seemed to beat upon the young girl’s 
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Valentine/’ said the count, “ summon up all youu 
• courage ; still the beatings of your heart. Do not let a 
sound escape you, and feign to be asleep ; then you will 
see.” 

Valentine seized the count’s hand. “ I think I hear a 
noise,” she said ; “ leave me.” 

Good-by, for the present,” replied the count, walking 
upon tiptoe towards the library door, and smiling with an 
expression so sad and paternal that the young girl’s heart 
was filled with gratitude. Before closing the door, he 
turned round once more and said, ^' hTot a movement, 
not a word ; let them think you asleep, or perhaps you 
may be killed before I have the power of helping you.” 
And with this fearful injunction the count disappeared 
through the door, which noiselessly closed after him. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE SERPENT. 

Valentine was alone. Two other clocks, slower than that 
of St, Pliilippe du Houle, struck the hour of midnight at 
tlifferent distonces ; then, aside from the rumbling of a 
few carriages, all was silent. Yalentine^s attention was 
engrossed by the clock in her room, which marked the 
seconds. She began counting them, remarking that they 
were much slow^er than the beatings of her heart. And 
still slio doubted ; the inoffensive Valentine could not im- 
agine that any one should desire her death. Why should 
any one 1 To what end 1 What had she done to excite 
the malice of an enemy 1 There was no fear of her falling 
asleep. One terrible idea })ressed upon her mind, — that 
some one existed in the world who had attempted to as- 
sassinate her, and who was about to endeavor to do so 
again. Supposing this person, wearied at the inefficacy of 
the poison, should, as -Monte Cristo had suggested, have 
recourse to steel ! What if the count could not come to 
her in season ! What if her last moments were approach- 
ing ; if she should never again see Morrel ! At that 
thought, which covered her at the same time with a livid 
imleness and a cold perspiration, Valentine was ready to 
seize the bell-cord and sumnoon help. But through the 
do<^r she fancied she saw' the luminous eye of the count, 
— that eye which lived in her memory, and the recollec- 
tion of which overwhelmed her with so much shame that 
she a^ed herself whether any amount of gmtitude could 
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ever repay liis self-sacrilice and devotion. Twenty min- 
uteSj twenty eternities, passed thus, then ten more, and 
at last the clock struck the halt-hour. Just then the 
sound of finger-nails slightly grating against the door of 
the library informed Valentine that the count was still 
watching, and that he was warning her to do the same. 
In fact, on the opposite side, that is, towards Edouard^s 
room, Valentine fancied she heard the creaking of the 
floor. She listened attentively, holding her breath till she 
was nearly suffocated ; the lock turned, and the door slowly 
opened. Valentine bad raised herself upon her elbow', and 
had scarcely time to throw herself down on the bed and 
shade her eyes with her arm ; then, trembling, agitated, 
and her heart beating with indescribable terror, she 
waited. 

Some one approached the bed and withdrew the cur- 
tains. Valentine summoned every effort, and breathed 
with that regular respiration which announces tranquil 
sleep. Valentine ! said a low' voice. The young girl 
shuddered even to the bottom of her heart, but made no 
answer. Valentine 1 repeated the same voice. Still 
silent; Valentine had promised not to wake. Then every- 
tliing remained still, excepting that Valentine heard the 
almost noiseless sound of some liquid poured into the glass 
she had just emptied. Then she ventured to open her 
eyelids and glance over her extended arm. She saw a 
woman in a white dressing-gown pouring a liquor from 
a phial into her glass. During this short time Valentine 
must have held her breath, or moved in some slight de- 
gree, for the woman, disturbed, stopped and leaned over 
the bed in order the better to ascertain whether Valentine 
slept. It was Madame de Villefort ! 

On recognizing her stepmother, Valentine could not 
repress a shudder, which caused a vibration in the bed. 
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Madame de Yilleforfc instantly stepped back close to the 
wail, and there, shaded by the bed-curtains, she silently 
and attentively watched the slightest movement of Val- 
entine. llie latter recollected the terrible caution of Monte • 
( hiato ; she fancied that the hand not holding the phial 
clasped a long shar[) knife. Then collecting all her re- 
maining strength, she forced herself to close her eyes ; 
but this simple exercise of the most delicate organs of the 
frame, generally so easy to accomplish, became almost im- 
possible at this moment, so much did curiosity struggle to 
open the eyes and learn the truth. Madame de Yillefort, 
however, reassured by the silence, which was disturbed 
only by the regular breathing of Valentine, again extendea 
!ier hand, and half-hidden by the curtains, succeeded in 
emptying the contents of the phial into the glass. Then 
she retired so gently that Valentine did not know she had 
left the room. She only witnessed the withdrawal of the 
arm, — the fair round arm of a woman twenty-hve years 
old, young ami beautiful, who poured out death. 

It is impossible to describe the sensations experienced 
by Valejitine during the minute and a half that Madame 
de \ illefoi't rtunained in the room. The grating against 
the library door roused the young girl from the state of 
stupor in which she was plunged, and which almost 
amounted to insensibility. She raised her head with an 
effort. The noiseless door again turned on its hinges, and 
the Count of Monte Cristo reappeared. 

** Well,’* said he, do you still doubt 1 ” 

“ Oh, my God ! ” murmured the young girl 
Have you seen ? 

“ilasl” 

“ Did you recognize ? ” 

Valentine groaned. « Oh, yes ! ’* she said, “ I saw, but 
I cannot believe ! 
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“ Would you rather die, then, and cause Maximilian’s 
death ? ” 

My God ! my God ! ” repeated the young girl, almost 
distracted ; can I not leave the house ; can I not 
escape ” 

Valentine, the hand which now threatens you will 
pursue you everywhere ; your servants will he seduced 
with gold, and death will be offered to you disguised in 
every shape. You will find it in the water you drink 
from the spring, in the fruit you pluck from the tree.” 

“ But did you not say that my kind grandfather’s pre- 
caution had neutralized the poison ? ” 

^^Yes, but not against a strong dose; the poison will 
be changed, or the quantity increased.” He took the glass 
and raised it to his lips. “ It is already done,” he said ; 
“ brucine is no longer employed, but a simple narcotic 1 I 
can recognize the flavor of the alcohol in which it has 
been dissolved. If you had taken what Madame de Ville- 
fort has poured into your glass, Valentine ! Valentine ! 
you would have been lost 1 ” 

But,” exclaimed the young girl, why am I thus 
pursued % ” 

“ Why ? Are^you so kind, so good, so unsuspicious of HI 
that you cannot understand, Valentine ” 

No, I have never injured her.” 

“ But you are rich, Valentine ; you have two hundred 
thousand livres a year, and you prevent her son from 
enjoying these two hundred thousand livres,” 

How so 1 My fortune is not hers, but is inherited 
from my relatives.” 

“Certainly; and this is why Monsieur and Madame 
de Saint-Mdran have died ; this is why M. Noirtier w^as 
sentenced the day he made you his heir ; this is why you 
in your turn are to die, — it is because your father would 
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inherit 3 ’oiir property, and your brother, his only son, 
would inherit from him.’’ 

fidouard ! Poor child ! are all these crimes committed 
on his account '? ” 

Ah ! tlien you at length understand 1 ” 

Heaven grant that this may not be visited upon him 1 ” 
** Vj dentine, you are an angel ! ” 

“ But wdiy is rny grandfather allowed to live 'I ” 

“ It was considered that you being dead the fortune 
would naturally revert to your brother unless he Tvere 
. disinherited ; and so the crime appearing useless, it would 
* folly to commit it.” 

And is it possible that this frightful combination of 
crimes has been invented by a woman 'I ” 

Do you recollect seeing in the arbor of the Hotel des 
Posks, at Perusa, a man in a brown cloak, whom your 
stepmother was questioning upon aqna-tofana ? Well, 
ever since then the infernal project has been ripening in 
her liraiu.” 

‘^Ah, then, indeed, Monsieur,” said the sweet girl, 
bathed in te.ars, I see that I am condemned to die I ” 

“ No, Valentine, for I have foreseen all their plots ; no, 
your enemy is conquered, since we know her ; no, you will 
live, \ aieiitine, — live to be happy yourself, and to confer 
happiness upon a noble heart ; but to insure this you 
must rely on me.” 

** Command me, Monsieur ; what am I to do ? ” 

*‘You must blindly take what I give you.” 

Oh I Cud is my witness,” cried Valentine, that if I 
were alone I should prefer death to life.” 

You must not conj&de in any one, — not even in your 
father.” 

" My father is not engaged in this fearful plot, is he, 
Monsieur!” asked Valentine, clasping her bands. 
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“ No ; and yet your father, a man accustomed to judi- 
cial accusations, ought to have known that all these deaths 
have not happened naturally. It is he who should have 
watched over you ; he should have occupied my place ; 
he should have emptied that glass ; he should have risen 
against the assassin. Spectre against spectre ! ” he mur- 
mured in a low voice as he concluded his sentence. 

Monsieur,” said Valentine, ‘‘I will do all I can to 
live, for there are two beings whose existence depends 
upon mine, — my grandfather and Maximilian.” 

^ “I will watch over them as I have over you.” 

“Well, Monsieur, do as you will with me;” and then 
she added in a low voice, “ Oh, heavens ! what will hap- 
pen to me 1 ” 

“Whatever may happen, Valentine, do not be alarmed. 
Though you suffer, though you lose sight, hearing, touch, 
fear nothing ; though you should awake and be ignorant 
where you are, stiU do not fear, — even though you should 
find yourself in a sepulchral vault or coffin. Reassure 
yourself then, and reflect : ‘ At this moment a friend, a 
father, who lives for my happiness and that of Maximilian, 
watches over me I ’ ” 

“Alas 1 alas ! what a fearful extremity ! ” 

“Valentine, would you rather denounce your step- 
mother 1 ” 

“ I would rather die a hundred times — oh, yes, die 1 ” 
No, you will not die ; hut will yon promise me, what- 
ever happens, that you will not lament, but hope 1 ” 

“ I will think of Maximilian ! ” 

“You are my own dear child, Valentine 1 I alone can 
save you, and I will 1 ” 

Valentine, in the extremity of her terror, joined her 
hands, for she felt that the moment had arrived to ask 
for courage, and began to pray ; and while uttering little 
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more than incoherent words, she forgot that her white 
shoulders had no other covering than her lung hair, and 
that her heart etaild be seen beating through the lace of 
her iiigid-dress. 

tirade CHsto gently laid his hand on the young girl^s 
arm, drew the velvet coverlid close to her throat, and 
said witli a paternal smile, My child, believe in my 
devotion to you as you believe in the goodness of God 
and the love of Maximilian.” 

Then lie drew from his waistcoat-pocket the little em- 

• erald box, raised the golden lid, and took from it a pas- 
tille of about the size of a pea, which he placed in her 
hand. Valentine took it, and looked attentively at the 
count. On the face of her intrepid protector was a reflec- , 
tion of the divine majesty and power. She evidently 
interrogated him by her look. 

** Yes,” said he, 

Valentine carried the pastille to her mouth, and swal- 
lowed it. 

And now, my dear child, adieu for the present. I 

• will try and gain a little sleep, for you are saved,” 

Go,” said Valentine; ^Mvliatever happens, I promise 
you not to fcjar.” 

Monte Cristo for some time kept his eyes fixed on the 
young girl, who gradually fell asleep, yielding to the ef- 
fects of the narcotic which he had given her. Then he 
took the glass, emptied three parts of the contents in the 
fireplace, that it might be supposed Valentine had taken 
it, and replaced it on the table ; then he disappeared, after 
knowing a farewell glance on Valentine, who slept with 
the confidence and innocence of an angel lying at the feet 
of the Lord, 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

VALENTINE. 

The niglit-light continued to burn on the chimney-piece, 
exhausting the last drops of oil which floated on the sur- 
face of the water ; the globe of the lamp appeared of a 
reddish hue, and the flame, brightening before it expired, * 
threw out those last flickerings which in an inanimate • 
object have been so often compared with the last convul- 
sions in a human frame, A dull and dismal light was shed ‘ 
over the bed-clothes and the curtains surrounding the 
young girl. All noise in the streets had ceased, and the 
silence was frightful. Then the door of ifedouard's room 
opened, and a face we have before noticed appeared in the 
glass opposite ; it was that of Madame de Yillefort, who 
came to witness the effects of the draught. She stopped 
in the doorway, listened for a moment to the flickering of 
the lamp, the only sound in that deserted room, and then 
advanced to the table, to see if Valentine’s glass were, 
empty. It was still about a quarter full, as we before 
stated. Madame de Villefort emptied the contents into 
the ashes, which she disturbed, that they might the more 
readily absorb the liquid ; then she carefully rinsed the . 
glass, and wiping it with her handkerchief, replaced it on 
the table. 

If any one could have looked into the room just then, 
he would have noticed the hesitation with which Madame 
de Yillefort approached the bed, and looked fixedly on 
Valentine. The dim light, the profound silence, and the 
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gloomy thoiiglits iiir^pirod by tlio hour, n.iid still inore by 
bor own crfnsciosieoj all combined to produce a sensation 
of ; the poisoner was afraid to contemplate her own 
4 work. At length slie rallied, drew aside the curtain, and 
leaning over the })ilIow, gazed intently on Valentine. 
There was no sign of respiration ; no breath issued through 
the half-closed teeth ; the white lips no longer quivered ; 
tlie eyes ajjpeared floating in a bluish vapor, and the long 
black laslies rested on cheeks white as wax. Madame de 
Vilkfurt gazed upon the face so expressive even in its 
stillness ; then she ventured to raise the coverlid and 
press her hand upon the young girhs heart. It was cold 
and mutionless. She felt only the pulsation in her own 
fingers, and withdrew her hand with a shudder. One arm 
was hanging out of the bed, — that beautiful arm which 
from the ehoulder to the wrist seemed moulded by a 
Bcu]])tor ; but tbo fwearm appeared slightly distorted by 
cunvukion, ami the liaiul, so delicately formed, was rest- 
ing with Biilf, outstretched lingers on the framework of 
the T»?d. The nails too were turning blue. Madame 
de Villi' ft «r! had no I.mger any doubt, — all was over; 
she bad (‘onsuiiunated the last terrible work she had to 
accomplish. 

There was no more to do in the room, so the poisoner 
retimtl stealthily, as though fearing to hear the sound of 
her own footsteps ; but as she withdrew she still held 
aside the curtain, absorbed in the irresistible attraction 
always oftered by the picture of death so long as it re- 
mains mysterious only, and is not ye^ offensive. Just 
then the lamp again flickered; the noise startled Madame*^ 
de Villoforl, wdio shuddered and dropped tlie curtain. 
Immediately afterwards the light expired, and the room 
wm plunged in fearful darkness, while the clock at that 
minute struck half-past four. Overpowered with agitation, 
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the poisoner succeeded in groping her way to the door, * 
and reached her room in an agony of fear. The darkness 
lasted two hours longer ; then by degrees a cold light crept 
through the Venetian blinds, until at length it revealed 
the objects in the room. About this time the nurse’s 
cough was heard on the stairs and the woman entered the 
room with a cup in her hand. For a father or a lover, the 
first glance would have been decisive, — Valentine was 
dead ; but to this hireling she appeared only to sleep. • 
Good 1 ” she exclaimed, 'approaching the table, “ she has 
taken part of her draught ; the glass is two-thirds empty.” 

Then she went to the fireplace and lit the fire ; and al- 
though she had but just left her bed, she could not resist 
the temptation offered by Valentine’s sleep, and threw 
herself into an armchair to snatch a little more rest. The 
clock striking eight awoke her. xistonished at the pro- 
longed sleep of the patient, and alarmed on seeing that 
the arm was still hanging out of bed, she advanced towards 
Valentine, and for the first time noticed the white lips. 
She tried to replace the arm, but it moved with a frightful 
stiffness which could not deceive a sick-nurse. She 
screamed aloud, then running to the door exclaimed, 
Help ! help ! ” 

What do you mean '? ” asked M. cTAvrigny, at the foot 
of the stairs, it being the time of his usual visit. 

*‘What do you meanl” asked Villefort, rushing from 
his room. “Doctor, do you hear them call for help 1 ” 

^ “Yes, yes; let us hasten up! It was in Valentine’s 
room.” 

But before the doctor and the father could reach the 
room, the servants who were on the same floor had entered, 
and seeing Valentine pale and motionless on her bed, they 
lifted up their hands towards heaven, and stood transfixed, 
as though struck by lightning. 
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“Cull Mndume deVillefurt! wake Madame de Ville- 
furt ! ” ericd the promrmr du roi from the door of the 
ehauil>er, which it seemed he scarcely dared to enter. But 
inslcatl of obeying him, the servants stood watching M. 
fi’Aviignjj who ran to Valentine, and raised her in his 
arms. “ What : this one, too ! ” lie murmured, letting 

• her iall. “ 0 my God ! my God 1 when wdlt thou grow 

• weary i 

Villefort ruslicul into the room. “ What are you say- 
ing, I>oclor ?” he exclaimed, raising his hands to heaven. 

“ I say that Valentine is dead I ” replied JD’Avrigny, in 
a Voice terrible in its solemn calmness. 

M, do Villefort staggered and buried his head in the 
bed-elothes. On the exclamation of the doctor and the cry 
of the father, the servants all fled with muttered impreca-^ 
tions. Th(3y were heard running down the stairs and 
tlirough the long passages ; then there was a rush in the 
court, and then all was still. They had, one and all, de- 
serted th(' accursed homse. Just then Madame de Ville- 
fort, in the act of slipping on her dressing-gown, drew 
aside tlic tapostry, and for a moment remained on the 
threshold, as though interrogating the occupants of the 
room, while she endeavored to call up some reheliious- 
tears. On a sudden she stepped, or rather bounded, with 
outstretched arms towards the table. She saw D^Avrigny 
curiously examining the glass, which she felt certain of hav- 
ing emptied during the night. It was now a third full, 
just as it was when she threw the contents into the ashes. 
The spectre of Valentine rising before the poisoner would 
have alarmed her less. It was indeed of the same color 
as the draught she had poured into the glass, and which Val- 
entine had drunk ; it was indeed that poison which could 
not deceive the eye of M. d’Avrigiiy, and which he care- 
fully examined. It was doubtless a miracle which God 
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had wrought, so that notwithstanding her precautions, 
there should be some trace, some proof remaining to 
'denounce the crime. 

^ While Madame de Yillefort remained rooted to the spot * 
like a statue of Terror, and Villefort, with his head hidden * 
in the bed-clothes, saw nothing around him, D’Avrigny 
approached the window, that he might the better examine 
the contents of the glass, and dipping the tip of his finger 
in, tasted a drop. Ah ! he exclaimed, “ it is no longer 
brucine that is used ; let me see what it is ! ” Then he 
ran to one of the cupboards in Valentine’s room which 
had been transformed into a medicine closet, and taking 
from a silver case a small bottle of nitric acid, dropped a 
little of it into the liquor, which immediately changed to 
a blood-red color. Ah I ” exclaimed D’Avrigiiy, in a 
voice in wdiich the horror of a judge unveiling the truth 
was mixed with the delight of a student solving a problem, 
ladame de Villefort was overpow’ered ; her eyes first 
\shed and then were blinded ; she staggered towards the 
^or, and disappeared. Directly afterwards the distant 
sound of a body falling on the floor was heard, but no one 
paid any attention to it ; the nurse was engaged in watch- 
ing the chemical analysis, and Villefort was still absorbed 
in grief. M, d’Avrigny alone had followed Madame de 
-Villefort with his eyes, and watched her precipitate re- 
treat. He drew aside the tapestry over the entrance to 
Edouard’s room, and looking through to Madame de Ville- 
fort’s apartment, he beheld her extended lifeless on the 
floor. ‘‘ Go to the assistance -of Madame de Villefort,” he 
said to the nurse. Madame de Villefort is ill.” 

“ But Mademoiselle de Villefort — ” stammered the 


nurse. 
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“ Dead ! dead ■ ” groaned forth Yillefort, in a paroxysm 
of grief, whieli was tliC more terrible from the novelty 
of the seii.satiuii in the iron heart of that man. 

Dead, do you say ? cried a third voice. Who said 
liiat Valentine was (icadT' 

The two men turned round and sa^v Morrel standing 
at the door, pale and terrible. This is what had happened : 
At the usual time, Morrel had presented himself at the 
little door leading to Noirtier’s room. Contrary to custom, 
the door was open ; and ha\’iiig no occasion to ring, he 
entered. He waited for a moment in the haU, and called 
for a servant to conduct him to M. hToirtier ; but no one 
answered, the servants having, as we know, deserted the 
Itouse. JHorrel had no particular reason for uneasiness ; 
Monte Cristo hud promised lam that Valentine should live ; 
and until then he had always fulfilled his word. Every 
night tbo count had given liim neavs, which the next 
nairning wats confirmed hy Noirtier. Still, this extraor- 
dinary silema*. app<\ired strange to him, and he called a 
.secioid -Uid third tinn^ ; still no answer. Then he deter- 
iniiied to go nf». Xuirticrbs room was opened like all the 
rest. '] he iirst thing lie saw was the old man sitting in 
liis arnnjhair in his usual place; but his eyes seemed to 
es[>ress an internal fright, and that expression was con- 
firmed by the pallor which overspread his features. 

How are you, Monsieur 1 ” asked Morrel, not without 
a certain slirinking of the heart. 

“Weil ! answered the old man, by closing his eyes; 
but his face manifested increasing uneasiness. 

You are tlioughtful. Monsieur," continued Morrel ; 

** you want something ; shall I call one of the servants ? ” 

** Yes," replied Noirtier. 

Morrel pulled the bell, but though he nearly broke 
the cord, no one answered. He turned towards Noirtier ; 
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the pallor and anguish expressed on his countenance 
momentarily increased. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Morrel, why do they not come I 
Is any one ill in the house ? ” 

The eyes of Noirtier seemed as though they would 
start from their sockets. 

“ What is the matter 1 You alarm me. Valentine ! 
Valentine 1 ” 

“ Yes, yes,” signed Noirtier. 

Maximilian tried to speak, but he could articulate noth- 
ing; he staggered, and supported himself against the 
wainscot. Then he pointed to the door. 

“ Yes, yes, yes ! ” continued the old man. Maximilian 
rushed up the little staircase, while Noirtier’s eyes seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Quicker ! quicker 1 ” 

In a minute the young man darted through several 
rooms, till at lengtli he reached Valentine’s. There was 
no occasion to push the door, it was wide open. A sob 
was the first sound he heard. He saw, as though in a mist, 
a black figure kneeling and blending with a confused mass v 
of white drapery. A terrible fear transfixed him. It was ' 
then that he heard a voice exclaim, ‘Walentine is dead ! ” 
and another voice which like an echo repeated, “Dead! 
dead ! ” 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 


MAXIMILIAN. 


^ ILLEFORT rose, hulf-iishamed of being sur 2 )rised in such a 
■< paroxysm of grief. The terrible office he had held for 
twenty-five years had succeeded in making him more or 
less than man. His glance, at first wandering, fixed itself 
■ upon Morrel. “ tV ho are you, Monsieur,” he asked, “ who 
. forgot that a house stricken with death is not to he thus 
. entered 1 Go, Monsieur, go ! ” 

But Morrel remained motionless; he could not detach 
his eyes from that disordered bed, and the pale face of the 
young girl who was lying on it. 

“Go! do you hear?” said Villefort, while D’Avrigny 
advaiieeil to lead .Morrel out. Ma.'cimilian stared for a mo- 
ment at the corpse in a distracted manner, gazed all round 
Uie room, thmi iipeu the two men; he opened his mouth 
to speak, hut htiding It impossible to reply, notwithstand- 
ing the innumerable ideas that occu]>ied his brain, he went 
out, thrusting his hiuids through his hair in such a man- 
ner that Villefort and D’Avrigny, for a moment diverted 
from the engrossing topic, exchanged glances which seemed 
to say, “ He is mad ! ” 


But in less than five minutes the staircase groaned be- 
BMth an e.xtraordinary weight. Morrel was seen carrying 
with superhuman strength the armchair containing Hoin 
tier upsteiK. When ho reached the landing, he placed 
the aitnchair on the floor and rapidly rolled it into Valen- 
tine* room. All this was done with a force that was in- 
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creased tenfold by the fren 2 ied excitement of the young ^ 
man. But the most fearful spectacle was Noirtier 
proacliing the bed, pushed by Morrel, his face expressing 
all his meaning, and his eyes supplying the want of every 
other faculty. That pale face and flaming glance ap- 
peared to Viilefort like a frightful apparition. Every 
time he had been brought into contact with his father 
something terrible had happened. 

“ See what they have done 1 ” cried Morrel, with one 
hand leaning on the back of the chair, and the other 
extended towards Valentine. See, my father, see !” 

Viilefort drew back and looked with astonishment on 
the young man, who, almost a stranger to him, called 
Noirtier his father. At this moment the whole soul of 
the old man seemed centred in his eyes, which became 
- bloodshot ; the veins of the throat swelled ; his cheeks 
and temples became purple, as though he was struck with 
• epilepsy. Nothing was wanting to exhibit that inward 
convulsion of his entire being but the utterance of a cry ; 
and the cry issued, so to speak, from all his pores, — a 
4cry frightful in its silence. D^Avrigny rushed towards 
the old man and made him inhale a powerful restorative. ^ 

“ Monsieur 1 ” cried Morrel, seizing the moist hand of 
the paralytic, ^Hhey ask me who I am, and what right 
I have to be here 1 Oh, you know it, tell them, tell 
them I And the young man’s voice was choked by 
sobs. 

As for the old man, bis chest heaved with his panting 
respiration. One could have thought he w^as undergoing 
the agonies preceding death. At length, tears glistened 
in the eyes of Noirtier, happier than the young man, who 
sobbed without weeping. 

Tell them,” said Morrel, in a hoarse voice, tell them 
1 was her betrothed. Tell them she was my noble beloved, 
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my only love upon the earth. Tell them — oh ! tel] 
them that corpse belongs to me.” 

Tlie joimg man, who presented tlie terrible spectacle oi 
a strong frame cruslied, fell heavily ou his knees before 
the bed, wiiicli Iiis fingers grasped with convulsive energy. 
D’Avrigriy, unable to bear the sight of this touching emo- 
tion, turned away ; and Tillefort, without seeking any 
further cxplanaiiou, and attracted towards him by the 
sfirresistible magnetism wliich draws us towards those who 
liave loved tlie ones for whom we mourn, extended his 
hand towards the young man. But Morrel saw notliing ; 
lie liad grasper 1. tlie iey hand of Yalentine, and unable to 
weep, he groaned, biting the sheets. For some time noth- 
ing was lu*ard in that chamber but sobs, exclamations, 
and prayers. But over all was heard the hoarse, explo- 
sive breathing of Noirtier, which at every respiration 
seemed likely to break some spring of life within his 
bnust. At length Tillefort, the most composed of all, 
spoke. ‘‘Monsieur,” said he to Maximilian, “you say 
flmt you loved Valentine, tliat you were betrothed to her. 

I knew nothing of this engagement, of this love, yet I, 
hei‘ iathor, forgive you, for I see your grief is real and 
deep ; ami liesidc^s, my own sorrow is too great for anger 
to fimi a jilaee in my heart. But you see that the angel 
whom you hoped fur has left this earth ; she lias nothing 
immj to do with the adoration of men, — she who at this 
moment adores the Lord. Take a last farewell, Monsieur, 
of her sad remains ; take the hand you expected to pos- 
sess once more wdthin your own, and then separate your- 
self from her forever. Valentine now needs only the 
priest who will hless her.” 

“ You are miataken, Monsieur,” exclaimed Morrel, rais- 
ing himself on one knee, his heart pierced by a more acute 
p«ng than any he had yet felt, — “you are mistaken; 
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Vuleiitine, dying as she has, not only needs a priest, but 
an avenger* You, M. de Yillefort, send for the priest ; I 
will be the avenger.” 

What do you mean, Monsieur 1’’ asked Yillefort, 
trembling at Morrebs new outbreak of delirium. 

I tell you, Monsieur, that two persons exist in you ; 
the father has mourned sufficiently, now let the ’procu- 
reur du roi begin his duty.” 

The eyes of I^oirtier glistened, and M. d’Avrigny 
approached. 

Gentlemen,” said Morrel, reading all that passed 
through the minds of the witnesses to the scene, “ I 
know what I am saying ; and you know as well as 
I do what I am about to say, — Yalentine has been 
assassinated ! ” 

Yillefort hung his head ; D’Avrigny approached nearer; 
and Noirtier said Yes 1” with his eyes. 

NTow, Monsieur,” continued Morrel, ^^in these days 
no one can disappear from the world by violent means 
without some inquiries being made as to the cause of her 
disappearance, even were she not a young, beautiful, and 
adorable creature like Valentine. M. le Procureur dii 
roi,” said Morrel, with increasing vehemence, no mercy • 
is allowed. I denounce the crime ; it is your place to 
seek the assassin 1 ” 

The young man’s implacable eyes interrogated Yille- 
fort, who on his side glanced from Noirtier to D’Avrigny. 
But instead of finding sympathy in the eyes of the doctor 
and his father, he saw only an expression as inflexible as 
that of Maximilian. “ Yes ! ” indicated the old man ; 

“ Assuredly ! ” said D’Avrigiiy. 

Monsieur,” said Yillefort, striving to struggle against 
this threefold determination and against his own emotion, 
— Monsieur, you are deceived; no one commits crimes 
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here. I am stricken bj fate ; God is trying me. It is 
iiorrible indeed, but there is no assassination.” 

The eyes of Nioirtier lighted up with rage, and D’Avrigny 
prepared to speak. Morrel, however, extended his arm, 
and cumiijande'd silence. And I tell you that murders 
are cuiiniiil.ted here 1 said Morrel, whose voice, thougli 
hover in tone, lost none of its terrible vibration. “ I tell 
you that tliis is the fourth victim within the last four 
months, I tell you that Yaientine's life was attempted < 
hy poison four days ago, though she escaped, owing to 
t)ie precautions of M. Is^oirtier. I tell you that the dose 
lias been doubled or the poison changed, and that this 
tiiiu* it lias succeeded. I tell you that you know these 
things as well ns I do, since this gentleman has fore- 
warned you, both as a doctor and as a friend.’^ 

* Oh, you rave, Monsieur ! exclaimed Villefort, in vain 
endeavoring to escape the net in which he \vas taken. 

“ I rave i ” said !Morrel ; ^vell, then, I appeal to M. 
d’Avrigny himself. Ask him, Monsieur, if he recollects 
some wt^rds he uttered in tlie garden of this house on the 
night of Madaine de 8aint-l\leran*s deatli. You thought 
y(»urselves ahaie, and talked about that tragical death, in 
reganl to wdiich that fatality of wliich you speak, and God 
whom }'ou unjustly accuse, can he held accountable for one 
thing only,-— for having created the assassin of Valentine.” 
Villefort and D’Avrigny exchanged looks. '‘Yes, yes,” 
continued Morrel ; '' recall the scene, for the words you 
thought were given to silence and solitude fell into my 
ears. Certainly, after witnessing the culpable indolence * 
manifested by M. de Villefort towards his own relatives, . 

I ought to have denounced him to the authorities ; then 
I should not have been an accomplice in thy death, as I 
now am, sweet, beloved Valentine 1 But the accomplice 
simll become the avenger. This fourth murder is apparent 
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to ail ; and if thy father abandon thee, Valentine, it is I 
— I swear it to thee — who will pursue the assassin.” 
And this time, as though nature had at least taken com- 
passion on the vigorous frame, nearly bursting with its 
own strength, the words of Morrel were stifled in his 
throat 'j his breast heaved in sobs ; the tears, so long re- 
bellious, gushed from his eyes; and he threw himself, 
weeping, on his knees by the side of the bed. 

Then D’Avrigny spoke. ‘‘And I too,’* he exclaimed 
in a low voice, “ I unite with M. Morrel in demanding 
justice for crime ; my heart revolts at the idea of having 
^ encouraged a murderer by my covrardly concession.” 

“ Oh, merciful heavens ! ” murmured Villefort, over- 
whelmed. 

Morrel raised his Iiead ; and reading the eyes of the old 
man, which gleamed with unnatural lustre, “ Stay,” he 
said, “ M. Noirtier wishes to speak.” 

“ Yes,” indicated Noirtier, with an expression the more 
terrible because all his faculties were concentrated in the 
language of his eyes. 

“You know the assassin ? asked Morrel. 

“ Yes,” replied Noirtier. 

“ And will you direct us 1 ” exclaimed the young man. 
“ Listen, M. d’Avrigny I listen 1 ” 

Noirtier looked upon the unhappy Morrel with a melan- 
choly smile, — one of those tender smiles with the eyes 
which so often had made Valentine happy, — and ar- 
rested his attention. Then, having riveted the eyes of his 
interlocutor on his own, he glanced towards the door. 

You wish me to leave ? ” said Morrel, sadly. 

“ Yes,” replied Noirtier. 

“ Alas ! alas ! Monsieur, have pity on me ! ” 

The old man’s eyes remained fixed on the door. 

“ May I at least return ? ” asked Morrel. 
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Yes;’ 

‘‘ Must I leave alone ? ” 
No.” 


\\ hoiii am I to take with me, — M. le Procureur du 

roi '? 

u 

Idle doctor ? ” 

Yes;» 

, “ You wish to remain alone with M. cle Villefort 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 


lint can he understand you 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oil!” .said Yillefort, alrao.st happy because the in- 
quiries were to he made in private, — “ oh, be satisfied I 
can understand my father.” ’ 

D’Avrigny took the young man’s ann, and led him out 
of the room. A more than death-like silence then reigned 
m the house. At the end of a quarter of an hour a falter- 
ing foot.step wins heard, and Villefort appeared at the door 
of tlh,' ajartmcnt where D’Avrigny and Morrel had re- 
mained, — one meditating, the otlier suifering. “You 
can come,” he said, and led them back to Noirtier. Mor- 
rel looked aftentively on Yillefort. His face was livid ■ 
arge drops ruIKnl down his clieoks ; and in his fingers he 
held the fragments of a pen which he had torn to atoms. 

Gentlemen,” he said m a hoarse voice, “give me your 
word of honor that this horrible secret shall forever re 
min buried among ourselves ! ” The two men drew back 
I entreat you — continued Yillefort. 

J^But,’’«ud Morrel. “the culprit-the muiderer-the 

done,” 

my father thirsts for revenge as much as you do, yet even 
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lie conjures you as I do to keep this secret. Do you not, 
Father?” 

“ Yes,’^ resolutely replied Noirtier. 

Morrel suffered an exclamation of horror and surprise 
to escape him. 

“ Oh, Monsieur ! ” said Yillefort, arresting Maximilian 
by the arm, if my father, the inflexible man, makes this 
request, it is because he knows, be assured, that Valentine 
will be terribly avenged. Is it not so. Father The 
^ old man made a sign in the affirmative. Yillefort con- 
tinued, He knows me, and I have pledged my word to 
him. Rest assured, gentlemen, that within three days, in 
a less time than justice would demand, the revenge I shall 
have taken for the murder of my child will be such as to 
make the boldest heart tremble ; ” and as he spoke these 
words, he ground his teeth and grasped the old man’s 
senseless hand. 

“Will this promise he fulflllecl, M. Hoirtier?’^ asked 
Morrel, while D’Avrigny looked inquiringly. 

“Yes,” replied Noirtier, with an expression of sinister 

joy- 

“ Swear then,” said Yillefort, joining the hands of Mor- 
rel and D’Avrigny, “ swear that you will spare the honor 
of my house and leave me to avenge my child.” 

D^Avrigny turned round and uttered a very feeble 
“ Yes j ” but Morrel, disengaging his hand, rushed to the 
bed, and after having pressed the cold lips of Valentine 
with his own, hurriedly left, uttering the long groan of a 
soul sinking into despair. 

YVe have before stated that all the servants had fled. 
M, de Yillefort was therefore obliged to request YL 
d^Avrigny to superintend all those arrangements conse- 
quent upon a death in a large city, more especially a death 
under such suspicious circumstances. It was something 
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Yes/’ 

Must I leave alone ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Whom am I to take with me, — M. le Procureur du 
roi 1 ” 

“ No.” 

“ The doctor h ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You wish to remain alone with M. de Villefort ? ” 

'“Yes.” 

“ But can he understand you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said Yillefort, almost happy because the in- 
quiries were to be made in private, — “ oh, be satisfied, I 
can understand my father.” 

D’Avrigny took the young man’s arm, and led him out 
of the room. A more than death-like silence then reigned 
in the house. At the end of a quarter of an hour a falter- 
ing footstep was heard, and Villefort appeared at the door 
of the apartment where D’Avrigny and Morrel had re- 
mained, — one meditating, the other suffering. “You 
can come,” he said, and led them back to Noirtier. Mor- 
rel looked attentively on Yillefort. His face was livid ; 
large drops rolled down his cheeks ; and in his fingers he 
held the fragments of a pen which he had torn to atoms. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said in a hoarse voice, “ give me your 
word of honor that this horrible secret shall forever re- 
main buried among ourselves ! ” The two men drew back. 
“ I entreat you — ” continued Yillefort. 

“ But,” said Morrel, “ the culprit — the murderer — the 
assassin ! ” 

“ Do not alarm yourself, Monsieur; justice will be done,” 
said Yillefort. “ My father has revealed the culprit^s name ; 
my father thirsts for revenge as much as you do, yet even 
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lie conjures you as I do to keep this secret. Do you not, 
Father ” 

Yes,” resolutely replied Noirtier. 

Morrel suffered an exclamation of horror and surprise 
to escape him. 

Oh, Monsieur ! ” said Yiilefort, arresting ]\Iaximilian 
by the arm, if my father, the inflexible man, makes this 
request, it is because he knows, be assured, that Valentine 
w^ill be terribly avenged. Is it not so, Father The 

♦ old man made a sign in the affirmative. Yiilefort con- 
tinued, “ He knows me, and I have pledged my word to 
him. Rest assured, gentlemen, that within three days, in 
a less time than justice would demand, the revenge I shall 
have taken for the murder of my child will be such as to 
make the boldest heart tremble ; ” and as he spoke these 

* words, he ground his teeth and grasped the old man's 
senseless hand. 

“ WiU this promise be fulfilled, M. Hoirtier 1 ” asked 
Morrel, while D’Avrigny looked inquiringly. 

^‘Yes,” replied Noirtier, with an expression of sinister 

joy. 

Swear then,” said Yiilefort, joining the hands of Mor- 
rel and D’Avrigny, swear that you will spare the honor 
of my house and leave me to avenge my child.” 

D’Avrigny turned round and uttered a very feeble 
“ Yes ; ” but Morrel, disengaging his hand, rushed to the 
bed, and after having pressed the cold lips of Valentine 
with his own, hurriedly left, uttering the long groan of a 
soul sinking into despair. 

We have before stated that all the servants had fled. 
M. de Yiilefort was therefore obliged to request IH. 
d’Avrigny to superintend all those arrangements conse- 
quent upon a death in a large city, more especially a death 
under such suspicious circumstances. It was something 
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torrible to witness the silent agony, the mute despair of 
Noirtier, whose tears silently rolled down his cheeks. 
Villefort retired to his study, and D’Avrigny left to sum- 
mon the doctor of the mayoralty, whose oflSce it is to ex- 
amine bodies after decease, and who is expressly named 
“ the doctor of the dead.” M. Hoirtier could not be per- 
suaded to quit his grandchild. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour M. d’Avrigny returned with his associate. They 
found the outer gate closed ; and since the porter had dis- 
appeared with the other servants, Villefort himself was. 
obliged to open it. But he stopped on the landing ; he 
had not the courage to revisit the chamber of death. The 
two doctors therefore entered the room alone. Noirtier 
was n^r the bed, pale, motionless, and silent as the corpse. 
The district doctor approached with the indifference of a 
man accustomed to spend half his time with the dead ; 
he then lifted the sheet which was placed over the face, 
and slightly opened the lips. 

“Alas!” said D’Avrigny, “she is indeed dead, poor 
child ! You can leave.” 


“ Yes,” answered the doctor, laconically, dropping the 
sheet he had raised. 

'f I7oirtier uttered a kind of hoarse, rattling sound j the 
old man’s eyes sparkled, and D’Avrigny understood that 
he wished to behold his child. He therefore approached 
the bed, and while his companion was dijiping tlic fingers 
With which he had touched the lips of the corpse in 
oblonde of lime, he uncovered that calm and pale face 
which looked like that of a sleeping angel. A tear which 
app^red in the old man’s eye expressed his thanks to 
the doctor. The doctor of the dead then laid his report 
on the corner of the table, and. having performed the 
of his office, was conducted out by D’Avrigny. 
Wort met them at the door of his cabinet. He thanked 
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the doctor with a few words, and taming towards D^Av- 
rigny, “ And now/' said he, the priest 

“ Is there any particular priest you would have me call 
upon to pray with Valentine T' asked D’Avrigny. 

I7o/’ said Yiilefort ; bring the nearest." 

The nearest,” said the district doctor, is a good 
Italian abbe, who lives next door to you. Shall 1 call on 
him as 1 pass ? " 

D'Avrigny,” said Villefort, be so kind, I beseech 
you, as to accompany this gentleman. Here is the key of 
the door, so that you can go in and out as you please. 
You will bring the priest with you, and will oblige me by 
introducing him into my child's room." 

“ Do you wish to see him?" 

I only wish to be alone. You will excuse me, will 
you not ? A priest ought to understand all sorrows, even 
that of a father." And M. de Yiilefort, giving the key 
to D’Avrigny, again bade farewell to the strange doctor, 
and retired to his cabinet, "where he began to work. For 
some temperaments work is a remedy in all afflictions. 

As the doctors entered the street, they saw a man in a 
cassock standing on the threshold of the next door. “ This is 
the abhd of whom I spoke," said the doctor toD'Avrigny. 

D'Avrigny accosted the priest. Monsieur," he said, v 
“ are you disposed to confer a great obligation on an un- 
happy father who has just lost his daughter? I mean M. 
de Yiilefort, the procureur du roV* 

Ah 1 " said the priest, with a marked Italian accent ; 

‘‘ yes, I have heard that death is in that house." 

Then I need not tell you what kind of service he ven- 
tures to expect from you.” 

“ I was about to offer myself, Monsieur," said the 
priest ; it is our mission to forestall our duties." v* 

It is a young girl." 

VOL. IV. — 18 
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I know it, Monsieur ; the servants who fled from the 
house informed me. I also know that her name is Val- 
entine, and I have already prayed for her.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” said D'Avrigny; “since you 
have begun your sacred office, deign to continue it. Come ^ 
and sit hy the dead, and all the mourning family will he 
grateful to you.’^ 

“I will go. Monsieur, and I do not hesitate to say that 
no prayers will he more fervent than mine.” ^ 

D'Avrigny took the priest’s hand, and without meet- 
ing Villefort, who was engaged in his study, they reached 
Valentine’s room, which would not he Occupied hy the un- 
dertakers until the evening. As the ahhd entered, Noii’tier 
looked searchingly into his eyes ; and no douht he thought 
that he discerned in them a significant expression, for he 
remained in the room. D’Avrigny recommended the at- 
tention of the priest to the living as well as to the dead, and 
the ahh4 promised to devote his prayers to Valentine and 
his attentions to Noirtier. In order, doubtless, that he 
might not he disturbed while fulfilling his sacred mission, 
the priest, as soon as D’Avrigny departed, rose, and not only 
bolted the door through which the doctor had just left, but 
also that leading to Madame de Villefort^s room. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DANGLARS’S SIGNATURE. 

The next morning opened dull and cloudy. During tlie 
night the undertakers had executed their melancholy office, 
and folded the corpse in a winding-sheet, which, whatever 
may he said about the equality of death, was a last proof 
of the luxury so pleasing in life. This winding-sheet was 
nothing else than a beautiful piece of cambric, which the 
young girl had bought a fortnight before. During the 
evening two men, engaged for the purpose, had carried 
Xoirtier from Valentine’s room into his own, and con- 
trary to all expectation, there was no difficulty in with- 
drawing him from his child. The Abbe Busoni bad 
watched till daylight, and then left without calling any 
one. DAvrigny returned about eight o’clock in the 
morning ; he met Villefort on his way to Xoirtier’s room, 
and accompanied him to see how the old man had slept. 
They found him in the large armchair which served him 
for a bed, enjoying a calm, nay, almost a smiling sleep. 
They both stood in amazement at the door. 

See,” said D’Avrigny to Villefort ; “ nature knows how 
"A to alleviate the deepest sorrow. Xo one can say that M. 
^ Noirtier did not love his child, and yet he sleeps.” 

“Yes, you are right,” replied Villefort, surprised ; “ he 
sleeps indeed ! And this is the more strange, since the 
least disturbance keeps him awake all night,” 

“ Grief has stunned him,” replied D’Avrigny ; and they 
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both returned thoughtfully to the cabinet of the procureur 
du roi. 

See ; I have not slept,” said Yilleforfc, showing his un- 
disturbed bed. “ Grief does not stun me. I have not 
been in bed for two nights ; but then look at my desk. 
See what I have written during these two days and nights. 
I have filled those papers, and have made out the accusa- 
tion against the assassin Benedetto. ^ Oh, work ! work ! 
my passion, ray joy, my delight I it is for thee to alleviate 
my sorrows ! and he convulsively grasped the hand of 
D’Avrigny. 

Do you require my services now?” asked D’Avrigny. 
“No,” said Villefort.; “only return again at eleven 
o'clock ; at twelve the — the — oh, heavens ! my poor, 
poor child ! ” and the procureur du roi, again becoming a 
man, lifted up his eyes and groaned. 

“ Shall you be present in the reception-room ? ” 

“No; I have a cousin who has undertaken this sad 
office, I shall work, Doctor ; when I work I forget every- 
thing.” And indeed, no sooner had the doctor Jeft the 
room than Villefort was again absorbed in study. 

On the doorsteps D’Avrigny met the cousin whom Ville- 
fort had mentioned, a personage as insignificant in our 
story as in the world he occupied, — one of those beings 
devoted from their birth to making themselves useful to 
others. He was punctual, dressed in black, with a crape 
round his hat, and presented himself at his cousin’s with 
a face made up for the occasion, and which he could 
alter as might be required. At twelve o’clock the mourn- 
ing-coaches rolled into the paved court, and the Eue du 
Faubourg St. Honore was filled with a crowd of idlers, 
equally pleased to witness the festivities or the mourn- 
ing of the rich, and who rush with the same avidity to a 
funeral procession as to the marriage of a duchess. Grad- 
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iially the reception-room filled, and some of our old friends 
made their appearance, — Debray, Chateau-Renaud, and 
Beauchamp, accompanied by all the leading men of the 
day, at the bar, in literature, or the army; for M. de 
Villefort moved in the first Parisian circles, — not so much 
on account of his social position as by force of personal 
merit. The cousin standing at the door ushered in the 
guests, and it was" rather a relief to the indifferent to 
see a person as unmoved as themselves, and who did not 
exact a mournful face or forced tears, as he would had 
he been a father, a brother, or a lover. Those who 
were acquainted soon formed into little groups. One of 
those was composed of Dehray, Chateau-Renaud, and 
Beauchamp. 

“ Poor girl ! ” said Debray, like the rest, paying an 
^ involuntary tribute to the sad event, — “ poor girl, so 
young, so rich, so beautiful ! Could you have imagined 
this scene, Chdteau-Renaud, when we came — how long 
ago ? three weeks, or at most, a month — to sign that con- 
tract which was not signed 1 

Indeed, no 1 ” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“ Did you know her 1 ” 

I spoke to her once or twice at Madame de Morcerfs, 
among the rest; she appeared to me charming, though 
rather melancholy. Where is her stepmother, do you 
know ] ” 

“ She is spending the day with the wife of the worthy 
man who is receiving us.*' 

“ Who is he ? ** 

“ Whom do you mean % ** 

The man who receives us. Is he a deputy ? ” 

Oh, no. I am condemned to see our honorable depu- 
ties every day,** said Beauchamp; ^‘and his face is un- 
known to me.’* 
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Have you mentioned this death in your paper 'I ” 

“ It has been mentioned, but the article is not mine ; 
indeed, I doubt if it will please M. de Yillefort, for it says 
that if four successive deaths had happened anywhere else 
than in the house of the 'procureur du roi^ he would have 
interested himself somewhat more about it.” 

“Still,” said Ch^teau-Eenaud, “Dr. d’Avrigny, who 
attends my mother, declares that Yillefort is in despair. 
But whom are you seeking. Debray 

“ I am seeking the Count of Monte Cristo,” said the 
young man. 

“ I met him on the boulevard, on my way hither,” said 
Beauchamp. “ I think he is about to leave Paris ; he was 
going to his banker.” 

“ His banker % Danglars is bis banker, is he not % ” 
asked Ch§,teau-Eenaud of Debray. 

“ I believe so,” replied the secretary, with slight un- 
easiness. “ But Monte Cristo is not the only one I miss 
here; I do not see Morrel.” 

“ Morrel ! Do they know him 1 ” asked Ch^tean- 
Eenaud. 

“I think that he had been presented to Madame de 
YiUefort only.” 

“ Still, he ought to have been here,” said Debray. 
“What will be talked about to-night ? This funeral ; it is 
the news of the day. But hush ! here comes our minister 
of justice ; he will feel obliged to make some little speech 
to the weeping cousin ; ” and the three young men drew 
near to listen. 

Beauchamp had spoken truly. On his way to the 
funeral he had met Monte Cristo, who was directing his 
course towards the. Eue de la Chaussde d’Antin, to M. 
Danglars’s. The banker saw the carriage of the count 
enter the courtyard, and advanced to meet him with a 
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sad, though affable smile, “ Well ! ” said he, extending 
his hand to Monte Cristo, “I suppose you have come to 
sympathize with me, for indeed misfortune has taken pos- 
session of my house. When I perceived you, I was just 
asking myself whether I had not wished harm to those 
poor Morcerfs, which would have justified the proverb 
‘ He who wishes misfortunes to happen to others experi- 
ences them himself.’ Well ! on my word of honor, ‘ No 1 ’ 

I wished no ill to Morcerf. He was a little proud, per- 
haps, for a man who, like myself, had risen from nothing ; 
but we all have our faults. Ah 1 observe, Count, that 
persons of our time of life, — not that you belong to the 
class, you are still a young man, — persons of our time of 
life have been very unfortunate this year. For example, 
look at the puritanical 2^'^ocureuT du roi, who has j\ist lost v 
his daughter, and in fact nearly all his family, in so singu- 
lar a manner ; Morcerf dishonored and dead ; and then 
myself covered with ridicule through the villany of Bene- 
detto; besides — ” 

“ Besides what ? ” asked the count. 

Alas ! do you not knowT’ 

What new calamity 
My daughter — ” 

“ Mademoiselle Danglars ? ” 

Eugenie has left us ! ” 

Good heavens 1 what are you telling me T’ 

The truth, my dear count. Oh, how happy you are 
in not having either wife or children 1 ” 

‘‘ Do you think so 1 ” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

And so Mademoiselle Danglars — ” 

She could not endure the insult offered to us by fcbat 
wretch, so she asked permission to travel.” 

“ And she has gone 1 ” 
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“ The other night.” 

With Madame Danglars 1 ” 

No, with a relative. But still, we have quite lost our' 
dear Eugenie; for I doubt whether her pride will ever 
allow her to return to France.” 

‘‘Still, Baron,” said Monte Cristo, “family griefs, or 
indeed any other affliction which would crush a poor devil 
whose child was his only treasure, are endurable to a mil- 
lionnaire. Philosophers may well say, and practical men 
will always supi^ort the opinion, that money mitigates 
many trials ; and if you admit the efficacy of this sover- • 
eign balm, you ought to be very easily consoled, — you, n. 
the king of finance, who form the intersecting point of * 
all the powers I ” 

Danglars looked at him obliquely, as though to ascer- 
tain whether he spoke seriously.** “Yes,” he answered, 
“if a fortune brings consolation, I ought to be consoled; 

I am rich.” 

“ So rich, my dear baron, that your fortune resembles 
dthe pyramids, — if you wished to demolish them, you 
could not ; if it were possible, you would not dare ! ” 

Danglars smiled at the good-natured pleasantry of the 
count. “That reminds me,” he said, “that when you 
entered I was on the point of signing five little checks. 

I have already signed two ; will you allow me to sign the 
others?” 

“ Do it, my dear baron ; do it.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the noise 
of the banker's pen was alone beard, while Monte Cristo 
examined the gilt mouldings on the ceiling. “Are they 
Spanish, Haytian, or Neapolitan checks?” said Monte 
Cristo. 

‘Neither,” said Danglars, smiling, “they are checks on 
the bank of France, payable to bearer. Stay,” he added. 
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“Count, you, who may be caUed the emperor if I .i,- 

p.p4rr.„tk7rjM 

To THE Governor op the Banv pi 

order, from the fund depo.dted by me, th^sum of 
value on account. ^ “ milhon, 

Baron Danglars. 

as I suppose, it is payable at sight.” ’ ' 

It is indeed,” said Danglars. 

It IS a fine thing to have such credit : really it i>^ 
only in France these things are done. Fiv; m uL on 

•» - 

“ You do not doubt it 1 ” 

“ No.” 

^nlr S'° con- 

. Take my clerk to the bank, and you will see him 

-Wo! said Monte Cristo. foldinc^ tliA fitrr. a 

■•«« d.oid«iir ..i; the thtag i. „ I tm 

th. myelf. I .rith you to7^^ 

millions. I have drawn nine hundred thousind livres ■ 
you therefore still owe me five millions and a hundred 

which T ^ Pnper, 

which I consider good with your signature alone, and here 

lo a receipt in full for the six millions between us I had 

p»p»d i. b.toi„a, for I „.oh i. :irof 
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tO"day.” And Monte Cristo placed the checks in his pocket 
with one hand, while with the other he held out the re- 
ceipt to Danglars. If a thunderbolt had fallen at the* 
banker’s feet, he could not have experienced greater terror. , 

“ What 1 he stammered, “ do you mean to take that 
money ? Excuse me, excuse me ! but I owe this money 
to the hospital, — a deposit which I promised to pay this 
morning.” 

‘‘ Oh, 'well, then ! ” said Monte Cristo, “ I am not par- 
ticular about these five notes, pay me in a different form ; 

I wished, from curiosity, to take these, that I might be 
able to say that without any advice or preparation the 
house of Danglars had paid me five millions without a 
minute’s delay. It would have been so remarkable. But 
here are your checks ; give me others instead.” He held 
the five papers towards Danglars, who seized them like a 
^ vulture extending its claws through the bars of its cage to 
keep its hold on food which some one is trying to take 
4 away. Suddenly he rallied , made a violent effort to re- 
strain himself, and then a smile gradually widened the 
•* features of his disturbed countenance. 

Certainly,” he said ; your receipt is money.” 

** Oh, dear, yes ; and if you were at Kome, the house of 
Thomson and French would make no more difficulty about 
paying the money on my receipt than you have just done.” 

Pardon me. Count, pardon me.” 

“ Then I may keep this money ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Danglars, while the perspiration started 
from the roots of his hair, “yes, keep it ; keep it.” 

Monte Cristo replaced the notes in his pocket with that 
‘ indescribable expression which seemed to say, “ Come, 

• reflect ; if you repent there is still time.” 

“ No,” said Danglars, “no, decidedly no ; keep my sig- 
natures* But you know none are so formal as bankers in 
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transacting business. I intended this money for the hos- 
pital ; and I had for a moment the notion that I was 
robbing it if I did not pay over these particular checks, n 
— as if one crown were not as good as another ! Excuse 
me ; ” and he began to laugh loudly, but nervously. 

Certainly I excuse you/’ said Monte Cristo, graciously ; 
and I pocket them.” And ho placed the checks in his 
pocket-book. 

But/’ said Danglars, there is still a sum of one 
hundred thousand livres.” 

Oh, a trifle ! ” said Monte Cristo. The balance would 
come to about that sum ; but keep it, and we shall be 
quits.” 

** Count,” said Danglars, are you speaking seri- 
ously now 1” 

I never joke wuth bankers,” said Monte Cristo, in a 
'^freezing manner, which repelled impertinence; and he 
turned to the door just as the valet de chamhre announced, 

“ M. de Boville, Re.ceiver-General of the Hospitals.” 

Faith 1 ” said Monte Cristo ; I think I arrived just 
in time to obtain your signatures, or they would have been 
4 disputed with me.” 

Danglars again became pale, and hastened to take leave 
of the count. Monte Cristo exchanged a ceremonious bow 
with M. de Boville, who was standing in the waiting-room, 
and who was introduced into Danglars’s room as soon as 
the count had left. A fleeting smile might have been 
observed on the count’s face, ordinarily so serious, as he 
noticed the portfolio which the Receiver-General held in 
his hand. At the door he found his carriage, and was 
immediately driven to the bank. 

Meanwhile Danglars, repressing all emotion, advanced 
to meet the Receiver-General. We need not say that a 
kmile of courtesy was stamped upon his lips. ‘‘Good- 
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morning, creditor,” said he ; for I wager anything it is • 
the 'creditor who visits me.” 

You are right, Baron,” answered M. de Boville ; ^'the 
hospitals present themselves to you through me. The 1 
widows and orphans depute me to receive alms to the. 
amount of five millions from you.” 

“ And yet they say orphans are to be pitied,” said Dan- 
glars, wishing to prolong the jest. Poor things ! ” 

“ I have come, then, in their name,” said M. de Boville ; 
but did you receive my letter yesterday 1 ” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

“ I have brought my receipt.” 

My dear M. de Boville, your widows and orphans 
must oblige me by waiting twenty-four hours, since M. 
de Monte Cristo, whom you just saw leaving here — you v 
did see him, I think ” 

'^Yes) welH” 

“ Well, M. de Monte Cristo has just carried off their 
' five millions.” 

How is that *? ” 

^'The count has an unlimited credit upon me, — a 
credit opened by Thomson and French, of Eome; he 
came to demand five millions at once, which I paid him 
with a check on the bank. My funds are deposited there; 
and you can understand that if I di-aw out ten millions 
in one day it will appear rather strange to the governor. 

In two days,” added Danglars, smiling, «it will he 
dififerent.” 

‘‘Come,” said Boville, in a tone of incredulity; ‘'five 
millions to that gentleman who just left, and who bowed 
to me as though I knew him i ” 

“ Perhaps he knows you, though you do not know him ; 

M, de Monte Cristo knows everybody.” 

“ Five millions 1 ” 
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“ Here k his receipt. Do as Saint Thomas did. See 
and touch. 

M. de Boville took the paper Danglars presented hinij and 
read : — 

Received of Baron Danglars the sum of five millions one 
hundred thousand livresj which will he repaid whenever he 
pleases by the house of Thomson and French, of Rome.” 

It is really true I ” said Boville. 

Do you know the house of Thomson and French ? ” 

Yes, I once had business to transact with it to the 
amount of two hundred thousand livres, but since then 
I have not heard it mentioned.” 

“ It is one of the best houses in Europe,” said Danglars, 
carelessly throwing down the receipt on his desk. 

And he had five millions in your hands alone ! Why, 
' this Count of Monte Cristo must be a nabob ! ” 

Indeed, I do not know what he is ; he has three un- 
limited credits, — one on me, one on Rothschild, one on 
Lafl&tte; and you see,” he added carelessly, ‘^he has given 
me the preference, and has left me one hundred thousand 
livres by way of commission.” 

M. de Boville manifested signs of extraordinary admira- 
tion. “ I must visit him,” he said, and obtain some 
pious grant from him.” 

** Oh 1 you may make sure of him ; his charities alone 
amount to more than twenty thousand livres per month.” 

It is magnificent ! I will set before him the example 
of Madame de Morcerf and her son.” 

“ What example 1 ” 

They gave all their fortune to the hospitals.” 

“ What fortune ^ ” 

Their own, — the property of General de Morcerf, 
deceased.” 

** For what reason 1 ” 
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• ‘'Because they would not have money that was so 
. guiltily acquired/^ 

" And what are they to live upon 1 ” 

• "The mother retires into the country, and the son 
enters the arm 3 %” 

“ Well, I must confess, these are scruples I 
^ " I registered their deed of gift yesterday/’ 

“ And how much did they possess ? ” 

Oh, not much I from twelve to thirteen hundred 
thousand livres. But to return to our millions.” 

" Certainly,” said Danglars, in the most natural tone in 
the world. "Are you, then, pressed for this money 'I 
" Yes ; for the examination of our cash takes place 
to-morrow.” 

“To-mon-ow! Why did you not tell me so before? 
Why, it is as good as a century 1 At what hour does 
the examination take place?” 

" At two o’clock.” 

^'^Send at twelve,” said Danglars, smiling. 

M. de Boville said nothing, but nodded his head, and 
took up the portfolio. 

“ Now I think of it, you can do better,” said Danglars. 

* " How do you mean ? ” 

"The receipt of M. de Monte Cristo is as good as 
money ; take it to Eothschild’s or Laffitte's, and they will 
cash it for you at once.” 

" What, though payable at Kome ?” 

_ “ Certainly ; it will only cost you a discount of five or. 
six thousand livres.” 

The receiver started back. “Faith ! ” he said, “ I prefer 
waiting until to-morrow. What a proposition ! ” 

^ “I thought perhaps,” said Danglars, with supreme 
impertinence, “that you had a deficiency to make 
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All 1 ” said tiie receiver. 

And if that were the case it would be worth while to 
make some sacrifice/’ 

Thank God, no 1 ” said M. de Boville. 

“Then you will w^ait until to-morrow, my dear 
receiver ? ” 

\ “ Yes j but without fail 1 ” 

“ Ah ! you are laughing at me 1 Send to-morrow at 
twelve, and the bank shall be notified.” 

“ I will come myself.” 

“Better still, since it will afford me the pleasure of 
seeing you.” They shook hands. 

“ By the way,’' said M. de Boville, “ you do not attend 
the funeral of poor Mademoiselle de Viilefort, which I met 
on my way here '1 ” 

“ No,” said the banker ; “I have appeared rather ridic- 
^ ulous since that affair of Benedetto, so I remain in the 

• background.” 

“ Bah I you are wrong. How were you to blame in that 
affair r’ 

• “ Listen : when one bears an irreproachable name, as 
I do, one is rather sensitive.” 

“ Every one sympathizes with you, Monsieur, and es- 
pecially with Mademoiselle Danglars I ” 

“ Poor Eugenie ! ” said Danglars ; “ do you know she 
is going to embrace a religious lifeT’ 

“No.” 

“ Alas I it is unhappily but too true. The day after 
the event she decided on leaving Paris with a nun of her 
acquaintance ; they have gone to seek a very strict con- 
vent in Italy or Spain.” 

“ Oh ! it is terrible 1 ” and M. de Boville retired with 
this exclamation, uttering profuse expressions of condo- 
lence. But he had scarcely left when Danglars with a 
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violent gesture, ’which those alone can understand who 
have seen Robert Macaii^e represented by Frederic, ex- 
claimed, “Fool!” Then, enclosing Monte Cristo’s re- 
ceij^t in a little pocket-book, he added, “ Yes, come at 
twelve o’clock; I shall then be far away.” Then he 
"^double-locked his door, emptied all his drawers, collected 
about fifty thousand livres in bank-notes, burned several 
papers, left others exposed to view, and then began writ- 
ing a letter which he addressed, “ To Madame la Baronne 
Danglars.^^ 

“ I will place it on her table myself to-night, he mur- 
mured. Ihen taking a passport from his drawer, he said, 

'' Good ! it is available for two months longer.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

THE CEMETERY. 

M. DE Boville had indeed met the funeral procession 
which conducted Valentine to her last resting-place on 
earth. The weather was dull and cloudy; a cold wind 
shook the few remaining yellow leaves from the houghs of 
the trees, and scattered them among the crowd which 
filled the boulevards. M. de Villefort, a true Parisian, 
considered the cemetery of Pare la Chaise alone wwthy 
of receiving the mortal bodies of a Parisian family ; there 
alone the remains of the deceased would be surrounded by 
worthy associates. He had therefore purchased a vault, 
which was quickly occupied by members of liis family. 
On the front of the monument was inscribed^ Saiht- 
MIran and Villefort/’ for such had been the last wish 
expressed by poor Renee, Valentine’s mother. The pom- 
pous procession therefore wended its way from the Fau- 
bourg St. Honord towards Pere la Chaise. Having crossed 
Paris, it passed through the Faubourg du Temple ; then 
leaving the exterior boulevards, it reached the cemetery. 
More than fifty private carriages followed the tw^enty 
mourning-coaches, and behind them more than five hun- 
dred persons joined the procession on foot. 

These last consisted of young men and women, \vhom 
Valentine^s death had struck like a thunderbolt ; and who, 
notwithstanding the raw chilliness of the season, could not 
refrain from paying a last tribute to the memory of the 
beautiful, chaste, and adorable girl, thus cut off in the 

VOL. IV. — 19 
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• flower of her youth. As they left Paris, an equipage 
with four horses, arriving at full speed, was seen to draw 
up suddenly ; it contained Monte Cristo. The count left 
the carriage and mingled in the crowd who followed on 
foot. Chateau-Eenaud perceived him, and immediately 
alighting from his coup4 joined him. .Beauchamp also 
left the cabriolet in which he was riding. The count 
looked attentively through every opening in the crowd ; 
he was evidently watching for some one. “ Where is 
Morrel ? ’’ he asked. “ Do either of you gentlemen know 
where he is 1 ** 

have already asked that question,” said Chateau- 
Eenaud ; “ for none of us have seen him.” 

The count was silent, but continued to gaze around him. 
At length they arrived at the cemetery. The piercing eye 
of Monte Cristo glanced through clusters of bushes and 
trees ; and he was soon relieved from all anxiety, for he 
saw a shadow glide between the yew-trees, and recognized 
him whom he sought. 

A burial in this miir.ifl-vr-nt dly of the dead is attended 
by incidents that are well-known. Black figures are seen 
scattered in the long white avenues ; the silence of earth 
and heaven is broken only by the noise made by the 
crackling branches of hedges planted around the monu- 
ments ; then follows the melancholy chant of the priests, 
mingled now and then with a sob of anguish, escaping 
from some woman concealed under a mass of flowers. 
The shadow which Monte Cristo had remarked passed 
mpidly behind the tomb of Abelard and Heioise, placed 
itself close to the horses' heads belonging to the hearse, 
and following the undertaker's men, arrived with them at 
the spot appointed for the burial. Every one's attention 
was occupied. Monte Cristo saw nothing but the shadow, 
which no one else observed. Twice the count left the 
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ranks to see whether the object of his interest had any 
concealed weapon beneath his clothes. When the proces- 
sion stopped, this shadow was recognized as Morrel ; who, 
with his coat buttoned up to his throat, his face livid, and 
convulsively crushing his hat between his fingers, leaned 
against a tree situated on an elevation commanding the 
mausoleuna, so that none of the funeral details could 
escape his observation. Eveiy thing was conducted in 

the usual manner. Certain men (and, as usual, they 
were less moved than others) pronounced discourses, — 
some deploring this premature death, others expatiating 
on the grief of the father ; and one very ingenious person 
alleged that this young girl had more than once solicited 
pardon of her father for criminals on wdiom the arm of 
justice was ready to fall ; until at length they exhausted 
their flowery metaphors and their dolorou s periods, 
v Monte Cristo heard and saw nothing, or rather he saw 
only Morrel, whose calmness had a frightful effect on 
those who knew what was passing in his heart. 

“ See ! ” said Beauchamp, pointing out Morrel to 
Debray. “What is he doing up there T' And they 
called ChRteau-Renaud*s attention to him. 

“ How pale he is 1 ” said Ch^teau-Renaud, shuddering. 

“ He is cold ! ” said Pebray. 

“Not at all,” said Cbateau-Renatid, slowly ; “ I think 
he is agitated. He is very susceptible.” ^ 

“Bahl“ said Debray; “he scarcely knew Mademoi- 
selle de Villefort ; you said so yourself.” 

“ True. Still, I remember that he danced three times 
with her at Madame de Morcerf s. Do you recollect that 
ball, Count, where you produced *such an effect 1 

“No, I do not,” replied Monte Cristo, without even 
knowing of what or to whom he was speaking, — so much 
wius he occupied in watching Morrel, who appeared to be 
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holding his breath with emotion. '*The discourses are 
ended ; farewell, gentlemen,” said the count. And he 
disappeared without any one seeing whither he went. 

The funeral being over, the guests returned to Paris. 
Chateau-Renaud looked for a moment for Morrel ; but 
while he had observed the departure of the count, Morrel 
-^had quitted his post, and Chateau- Renaud, failing in his 
search, joined Debray and Beauchamp. 

Monte Cristo concealed himself behind a large tomb, 
and awaited the arrival of Morrel, who by degrees ap- 
proached the tomb, now abandoned by spectators and 
workmen. Morrel looked around him slowly and vaguely ; 
and while his gaze was directed away from the place 
where Monte Cristo was concealed, the latter came ten 
steps nearer to him, still unperceived. The young man 
knelt down. The count, with outstretched neck, his eyes 
fixed and dilated, his knees bent as if he were prepared to 
throw himself forward on a given signal, drew still nearer 
to Morrel. Morrel bent his head till it touched the stoiie, 
then clutching the grating with both hands, he murmured, 

“ Oh, Valentine 1 ” 

The count’s heart was pierced by the utterance of these 
two words ; he stepped forward, and touching the young 
man^s shoulder, said, It is you, dear friend ! I was 
looking for you.*’ 

Monte Cristo expected a burst of passion, but he was 
deceived, for Morrel, turning round, said with apparent 
calmness, “ You see I was praying.” 

The scrutinizing glance of the count searched the young 
man from head to foot. He then seemed more ea^. 

Shall I drive you hack to Paris he asked. 

" Ho, thank you.” 

Do you wish anything 1 ” 

Leave me to pray.” 
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The count withdrew without opposition, but it was only 
to place hiinself in a situation where he could watch every 
movement of Morrel, who at length rose, brushed the dust 
from his knees, and turned towards Paris, without once 
looking back. He walked slowly down the Eue de la 
Roguette. The count, dismissing his carriage, followed 
him about a hundred paces behind, Maximilian crossed 
the canal and entered the Rue Meslay by the boulevards. 
Five minutes after the door had been closed on Morrel’s 
entrance, it was again opened for the count. Julie was at 
the entrance of the garden, where she was attentively 
watching Penelon, who, entering with zeal into his pro- 
fession of a gardener, was very busy grafting some Bengal 
roses. Ah, the Count of Monte Cristo ! ” she exclaimed, 
with the delight manifested by every member of the fam- 
ily whenever he visited the Rue Meslay. 

Maximilian has just returned, has he not, Madame I ’’ 
asked the count. 

“ Yes, I think I saw him pass ; but pray call 
Emmanuel.” 

“Excuse me, Madame, but I must go up to Maximil- 
ian's room this instant,” replied Monte Cristo, “ I have 
something of the greatest importance to tell him.” 

“ “ Go then,” she said with a charming smile, which ac- 

companied him until he had disappeared, Monte Cristo 
ran up the staircase*' conducting from the ground-floor to 
Maximilian’s room ; when he reached the landing he lis- 
tened attentively, but all was still. As in many old 
houses occupied hy a single family, the room door was 
panelled with glass. But it was locked, Maximilian was 
shut in; and it was impossible to see what was taking 
place in the room, owing to a red curtain drawn before 
the glass. The count’s anxiety was manifested by a bright 
color, — a sign of emotion unusual with that impassive 
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man. What shall I do ? he murmured. He reflected 
for a moment. “ Shall I ring? No, the sound of a bell, 
announcing a visitor, only accelerates the resolution of 
those situated as Maximilian may be at this moment ; 
and then the sound of the bell is answered by another 
sound.” He trembled from head to foot, and as with 
him decision came with the rapidity of lightning, he 
struck one of the panes of glass with his elbow, and the 
glass was shivered to atoms ; then withdrawing the cur- 
tain, he saw Morrel, who had been writing at his desk, 
Abound from his seat at the noise of the broken window. 

I beg a thousand pardons ! ” said the count ; there 
- is nothing the matter, but I slipped and broke one of your 
panes of glass with my elbow. Since it is open, I will 
take advantage of it to enter your room ; do not disturb 
yourself, do not disturb yourself!” And passing his 
hand through the broken glass, the count opened the door. 

' Morrel, evidently discomposed, came to meet Monte 
Cristo, less with the intention of receiving him than to, 
prevent his entrance. 

''Taith !” said Monte Cristo, rubbing his elbow, “it is 
the fault of your servants; your stairs are so polished, it 
is like walking on glass.” 

“Are you hurt, Monsieur? ” coldly asked Morrel. 

believe not. But what are you doing there? You 
were writing?” 

‘a?” 

“ Your fingers are stained with ink.” 

-"'Ah, true, I was writing. I do sometimes, soldier 
'though I am.” 

Monte Cristo advanced into the room ; Maximilian was 
obliged to let him pass, but be followed him. 

“Yon were writing 1 ” said Monte Cristo, with a search- 
ing look. 
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I have already had the honor of telling you that I 
was,” said Morrel. 

The count looked around him. ^^Your pistols beside 
your desk 1 ” said Monte Cristo, pointing with his finger 
to the pistols on the table. 

I am on the point of starting on a journey,” replied 
Morrel. 

“ My friend 1 ” exclaimed Monte Cristo, in a tone of 
exquisite sweetness. 

** Monsieur ! ” 

My friend, my dear Maximilian, do not make a hasty 
resolution, I entreat you.’’ 

I make a hasty resolution ” said Morrel, shrugging 
his shoulders; ‘‘is there anything extraordinary in a 
journey ? ” 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “ let us both lay aside 
the mask we have assumed. You no more deceive mo 

* with that false calmness than I impose upon you with my 

• frivolous solicitude. You can understand, can you not, 
that to have acted as I have done, to have broken that 

^ window, to have intruded on the solitude of a friend, — 
you can understand that to have done all this I must 
have been actuated by real uneasiness, or rather by a ter- 
rible conviction. Morrel, you are intending to destroy 
yourself ! ” 

“ Indeed, Count 1 ”.said Morrel, shuddering, “what has 
put that into your head ? ” 

“ I tell you that you are intending to destroy yourself,” 
continued the count ; “ and here is the proof of what I 
say.” And approaching the desk, he removed the sheet 
of paper which Morrel had placed over the letter he had 
begun, and took the latter in his hands. 

Morrel rushed forward to tear it from him ; but Monte 
Cristo, perceiving his intention, seized his wrist with his 
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iron grasp. “ You see, you intend to destroy yourself,” 
said tile count; “you liave written it.” 

“ Well I ” said Morrel, changing his expression of calm- 
ness for one of violence, — “ well, and if I do intend to 
turn this pistol against myself, who shall prevent me ? 
Who will dare prevent me? When I say that all my 
* hopes are blighted, my heart is broken, my life is extin- 
guished, everything around me is sad and mournful, the 
earth has become ashes, every human voice wounds me ; 
when I say that it is a mercy to let me die, for if I live I 
shall lose my reason and become mad ; come, Monsieur, 
tell me, — when I say this, when it is evident that I say 
it in agony and with tears from my heart, will any one 
say to me, ‘You are wrong;’ will any one try to pre- 
vent my escape from misery? Tell me, Monsieur, is it 
you who will have that courage?” 

“Yes, Morrel,” said Monte Cristo, with a calmness 
which contrasted strangely with the young man’s excite- 
ment, — “yes, 1 would do so.” 

“ You 1 ” exclaimed Morrel, with increasing anger and 
vehemence, — “you, who have deceived me wdth false 
hopes, who have cheered and soothed me with vain prom- 
ises, when I might have saved her, or at least have seen 
her die in my arms ; you, who pretend to possess all the 
resources of knowledge, all the powers of matter ; you, who 
play the role of Providence, and could not even find an 
i antidote to a poison administered to a young girl ! Ali 1 
in very truth, Monsieur, you would inspire me with pity 
if you did not fill me with horror 1 ” 

“ Morrel ! ” 

“ Yes ; you tell me to lay aside the mask, and I will do 
so, be satisfied i When you spoke to me at the cemetery, 

I answered you, — my heart was softened; when you ar- 
rived here, I allowed you to enter. But since you take 
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advantage ; since you come to provoke me in the chamber 
to which I had retired as to my tomb ; since yon have de- 
vised a new torture after I thought I had exhausted them 
. all, — Count of Monte Cristo, my pretended benefactor, 
Count of Monte Cristo, the universal guardian, be satisfied, 
you shall witness the death of your friend ; ” and Morrel, 
4with a maniacal laugh, again rushed towards tlie pistols. 

Monte Cristo, pale as a ghost, but with eyes flashing 
lightning, laid his hand upon the weapons and said to 
the madman, I repeat to you that you will not kill 
yourself.’^ 

Prevent me, then ! ” replied Morrel, with another 
struggle, which, like the first, was fruitless against the 
count’s arm of steel. 

‘‘ I will prevent you.” 

** And who are you, then, that arrogate to yourself this v 
tyrannical right over free and rational beings 1 ” 

^‘Who am II” repeated Monte Cristo. ‘‘Listen; I 
am the only man in the world who has the riglit to say to 
you, ‘Morrel, your father’s son shall not die to-day.’” 
And Monte Cristo, majestic, transfigured, sublime, ad-* 
vanoed with his arms folded towards the young man, 
who, conquered in spite of himself by the almost divine 
authority of this man, recoiled a step. 

“Why do you speak of my father 1” stammered he. 
“Why do you mingle a recollection of him with the 
affairs of to-day ! ” 

“ Because I am he who saved your father’s life when he * 
wished to destroy himself, as you wish to destroy yourself * 
to-day ; because I am tbe mau who sent the purse to your 
young sister, and the ‘ Pharaon ’ to old Morrel ; because 
I am Edmond Dantes, who played with you, a child on 
my knees.” 

Morrel made another step backwards, staggering, breath- 
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less, crushed ; then all his strength gave way, and with a 
loud cry he fell prostrate at the feet of Monte Cristo. \ 
Then, all at once, in that admirable nature a movement of 
regeneration took place, sudden and complete ; he rose, 
bounded out of the room, and rushed to the stairs, calling 
at the top of his voice, “ Julie ! Julie ! Emmanuel ! 
Emmanuel I ** 

Monte Cristo endeavored also to leave, but Maximilian 
would have died rather than relax his hold of the handle 
of the door, which he closed upon the count. Julie, 
Emmanuel, and some of the servants- ran up in alarm on 
hearing the cries of Maximilian. Morrel seized their 
hands, and opening the door, exclaimed in a voice choked 
with sobs, “ On your knees 1 on your knees 1 he is our 
benefactor ! the saviour of our father 1 He is — ” 

He would have added “Edmond Dantes,'’ but the 
count seized his arm and prevented him. Julie threw 
herself into the arms of the count ; Emmanuel embraced 
him as a guardian angel ; Morrel again fell on his knees 
and struck the floor with his forehead. Then the iron- 
hearted man felt his heart swell in his breast; a flame 
seemed to rush from his throat to his eyes ; he bent his 
head and wept. For a while nothing was heard in the 
room but a succession of sobs, while the incense from 
their grateful hearts mounted to heaven. Julie had 
scarcely recovered from her deep emotion when she rushed 
out of the room, descended to the next floor, ran into the 
drawing-room with childlike joy, and raised the crystal 
globe which covered the purse given by the unknown of 
the Allees de Meillan. 

Meanwhile Emmanuel, in a hroken voice, said to the 
count, “Oh, Count, how could you, hearing us so often 
speak of our unknown benefactor, seeing ns pay such 
homage of gratitude and adoration to his memory, how 
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“ ListeB, mj friend,” said the count ; “ I may call you 
so, smee ^ylthout suspecting it, you hare been my friL 

ocL?''^^ W — the discovery of this secret has been 
ocjioned by a great event, of which you are ignorant. 

witste^ V^f yo««- Mer Maximil J 

wiested it from me by a violence of which, I am sure 

he now repents.” Then turning round and seeing Z 
Morrel,_stdl on his knees, had thrown himself into an 
armchair, he added in a low voice, pressing Emmanuel’s 
hand significantly, “ Watch over him.” 

“Why so?” asked the young man, surprised. 

I cannot explain myself ; but watch over him.” 
Emmanuel looked round the room, and caught sight of 
the pistols ,• Ins eyes rested on the weapons, and ho pointed 
to them. Monte Cristo bent his head. Emmanuel went 
towards the pistols. 

“Leave them,” said Monte Cristo. Then walking 
towards Morrel, he took his hand; the tumultuous agita 
tion which for a moment had stirred the heart of the 
young man had given place to a profound stupor. Julie 
burned, holding in her hands the silken purse, while 
tors of joy rolled down her cheeks like drops of morning 


“Here is the relic,” she said; “do not think it will be 
less dear to us now that we are acquainted with our 
oenefactor 1 ” 

“My child,” said Monte Cristo, coloring, “allow me to 
take back that purse. Since you now know my face I 
wish to be remembered only through the affection I hope 
you will grant me.” 
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Oh,” said Julie, pressing the purse to her heart, “ no, 
no, I, beseech you, do not take it; for some unhappy day 
you will leave us, will you not*?” 

‘‘You have guessed rightly, Madame,” replied Monte 
Cristo, smiling; “in a week I shall have left this coun- 
try, where so many persons who merit the vengeance 
of Heaven lived happily while my father perished of 
hunger and grief.” 

While announcing his departure, the count fixed his 
eyes on Morrel, and remarked that the words, “ I shall 
have left this country,” had failed to rouse him from his 
lethargy. He then saw that he must make another strug- 
gle against the grief of his friend, and taking the hands 
of Emmanuel and Julie, which he pressed within his own, 
he said with the mild authority of a father, “My kind 
friends, leave me alone with Maximilian.” 

Julie saw that she could carry off her precious relic, 
which Monte Cristo had forgotten. She drew her husband 
to the door. “ Let us leave them,” she said. 

The count was alone with Morrel, who remained 
motionless as a statue. 

“ Come,” said Monte Cristo, touching his shoulder with 
his finger, “ are you a man again, Maximilian ? 

“Yes, for I begin to suffer again.” 

The count frowned, apparently in gloomy hesitation. 
“Maximilian, Maximilian,” he said, “the ideas you yield 
to are unworthy of a Christian.” 

“ Oh, do not fear, my friend,” said Morrel, raising his 
head, and showing to the count a smile impressed with 
unspeakable sorrow, “I shall no longer attempt my life.” 

“ Then we are to have no more pistols, no more arms 1 ” 

“ Ho ; I have found a better remedy for my grief than 
either a bullet or knife.” 

“ Poor fellow 1 what is it I” 
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My grief will kill me of itseif.^^ 

^'My friend/* said Monte Cristo, with an expression of 
melancholy equal to his own, ‘‘ listen to me. One day, in 
a moment of despair like yours, since it led to a similar 
resolution, I, like yon, wished to kill myself; one day 
your father, equally desperate, a4so wished to kill himself. 
If any one had said to your father, at the moment when 
he raised the pistol to his head, if any one had told me, 
when in my prison I pushed back the food I had not 
tasted for three days, if any one had said to either of us 
then, ‘ Live ! the day will come when you will he happy, 
and will bless life T — no matter whose voice had spoken, 
we should have heard him with the smile of doubt, or the 
anguish of incredulity ; and yet how many times has your 
father blessed life while embracing you ! How often have 
I myself — *’ 

^‘Ah !” exclaimed Morrel, interrupting the count, ‘^you 
had lost only your liberty, my father had lost only his 
fortune, but I — I have lost Yalentine.*’ 

:“.Look at me, Morrel,^’ said Monte Cristo, witli that ' 
solemnity which sometimes made him so grand and so 
persuasive, — look at me ; there are no tears in my eyes, 
nor is there fever in my veins, yet I see you suffer — you, 
Maximilian, whom I love as my own son. Well, does not 
this tell you that grief is like life, and that there is always 
something to look forward to beyond 1 Now, if I entreat, 
if I order you to live, Morrel, it is in the conviction that 
one day you will tliank me for having preserved your 
life.” 

“ Oh, heavens ! ” said the young man, “ oh, heavens ! 
what are you saying, Count? Take care! But perhaps 
you have never loved 1 ** 

Child ! replied the count. 

I mean as T love. You see, I have been a soldier ever 
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since I attained manhood ; I reached the age of twenty- 
nine without loving, for none of the feelings I before then 
experienced deserve the name of love. Well, at twenty- 
nine I saw Valentine ; during two years I have loved her, 
during two years I have seen written in her heart, as in a 
book, all the virtues of a daughter and wife. Count, to 
possess Valentine would have been a happiness infinite, 
immense, unheard of, — a happiness too great, too com- 
plete, too divine for this world. Since this world has not 
permitted it to me, Count, without Valentine there re- 
mains for me upon the earth only despair and desolation.” 

“ I have told you to hope,” said the count. 

“ Then, have a care, I repeat, for yoif seek to persuade 
me, and if you succeed I shall lose my reason, for you will 
make me believe that I shall again behold Valentine.” 

The count smiled. 

My friend, my father,” said Morrel, with excitement, 
'' have a care, I say for the third time, for the power you 
wield over me alarms me. Weigh your words before you 
speak, for my eyes have already become brighter, and my 
heart revives ; have a care, or you will make me believe 
in supernatural agencies. I should obey you if you 
directed me to raise the stone from the sepulchre which 
entombs the daughter of Jairus ; I should walk upon the 
waves like the apostle, if you should give me direction 
with your hand to walk upon the waves ; be careful, for I 
should obey.” ^ 

“ Hope, my friend,” repeated the count. 

“ Ah,” said Morrel, falling from the height of his exal- 
tation to the abyss of despair, — “ ah, you are playing 
with me, like those good, or rather, selfish mothers who 
soothe their children with honeyed words, because their 
screams annoy them. No, my friend, I was wrong to 
caution you ; do not fear, I wiU bury my grief so deep in 
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my heart; I will disgtxise it so that you will not even care 
to sympathize with me. Adieu, my friehd, adieu 1 ” 

“On the contrary,” said the count, “ from this time you 
must live with me, — you must not leave me ; and in a 
week we shall have left France behind us.” 

“ And you still bid me hope ^ ” 

“ I tell you to hope, because I know a way to cure 
you.” 

“ Count, you render me sadder than before, if it he 
possible. You think the result of this blow has been to 
produce an ordinary grief, and you would cure it by an 
ordinary remedy, — change of scene.” And Morrel shook 
his head with disdainful incredulity. 

“ What can I say more 1 ” asked Monte Cristo. “ I 
have confidence in the remedy I propose, and only ask 
you to permit me to try the experiment.” 

“ Count, you only prolong my agony.” 

‘‘Then,” said the count, “your feeble spirit will not 
even grant me the trial I request 1 Come ! do you know 
of what the Count of Monte Cristo is capable 1 Do you 
know that he holds many of the terrestrial forces untler 
his control 1 Do you know that he has enough faith in 
God to obtain miracles from him who said that with faith 
man can move mountains'? Well, wait for the miracle I 
hope to accomplish, or — ” 

“ Or 1 ” repeated Morrel. 

“ Or, take care, Morrel, lest I call you ungrateful.” 

“ Have pity on me, Count ! ” 

“I feel so much pity towards you, Maximilian, that-^ — 
listen to me attentively — if I do not cure you in a month, 
to the day, to the very hour, mark my words, Morrel, I 
will place loaded pistols before you, and a cup full of the 
deadliest Italian poison, — a poison more sure and prompt 
than that which has killed Valentine.” 
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“ You promise me that It ” 

“Yes, for I ara a man ; for I too, as I told you, have 
wished to die. Indeed^ often since misfortune has left me 
I have thought of the delights of an eternal sleep. 

“ But you are sure you will promise me this ” said 
xMorrel, intoxicated. 

“ I not only promise, hut swear it ! ” said Monte Cristo, 
extending his hand. 

“In a month, then, on your honor, if I am not con- 
soled, you will let me take my life into my own hands, 
and w'hatever I may do with it, you will not call me 
ungrateful It ” 

“ In a month to the day ; the very hour and the date is 
a sacred one, Maximilian. I do not know whether you 
remember that this is the 5th of September; it is ten 
years to-day since I saved your father’s life, who wished 
to die.” 

Morrel seized the count’s hand and kissed it ; the count 
allowed him to pay the homage that he felt was due to 
him. “ In a month,” continued Monte Cristo, you will 
hiid on the table at which we shall be then sitting good 
pistols and a pleasant death ; but, on the other hand, you 
must promise me not to attempt your life before that 
time.” 

Oh I I also swear it.” 

Monte Cristo drew the young man towards him, and 
pressed him for some time to hk heart. “And now,” he 
said, “ after to-day, you will come and live with me ; you 
can occupy Hayd^e’s apartment, and my daughter will at 
least be replaced by my son.” 

“ Hayd^e 1 ” said Morrel, “ what has become of 
her?” 

“ She departed last night,” 

“ To leave you ? ” 
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CHAPTEE XXVII 

THE DIVISION. 

The first floor of the house in the Eiie St. Germain des 
Pr^s, chosen by Albert and Madame de Morcerf for their 
residence, comprising one small appartement, complete, was 
let to a very mysterious person. This was a man whose 
face the concierge himself had never seen ; for in the win- 
ter his chin was buried in one of those large red handker- 
chiefs worn by gentlemen’s coachmen on a cold night, and 
in the summer he made a point of always blowing his nose 
just as he approached the door. Contrary to custom, this 
gentleman had not been watched, for as the report ran 
that he was a person of high rank, and one who would 
allow no impertinent interference, his incognito was 
strictly respected. His visits were tolerably regular, 
though occasionally he appeared a little before or after his 
time ; but generally, both in summer and winter, he took 
possession of his appartement about four o’clock, though he 
never spent the night there. At half-past three in the 
winter, the fire was lighted by the discreet servant who 
had the superintendence of the little appartement ; and in 
the summer ices were placed on the table by the same 
servant. At four o’clock, as we have already stated, the 
mysterious personage arrived. Twenty minutes afterwards 
a carriage stopped at the house, a lady alighted in a black 
or dark-blue dress, and always thickly veiled ,* she passed 
like a shadow through the lodge, and ran upstairs without 
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a sound escaping under the touch of her light foot, ISTo 
one ever asked her where she was going. Her face there- 
fore, like that of the gentleman, was entirely unknown to 
the two concierges, who were perhaps the only ones in 
the great brotherhood of porters in the capital who were 
capable of such discretion. We need not say that she 
stopped at the first floor. Then she tapped at a door in a 
peculiar manner, which, after being opened to admit her, 
was again fastened, and all was done. The same precau-. 
tions were used in leaving as on entering the house. Th4 
lady went out first, always veiled, and stepped into her 
carriage, which immediately disappeared^ sometimes at 
one end of the #street, sometimes at the other ; then, 
^out twenty minutes afterwards, the gentleman would 
also leave, buried in his cravat or concealed by his 
handkerchief. 

The day after Monte Cristo had called upon Danglars, 
the day of Yalentine’s funeral, the mysterious lodger 
entered at ten o’clock in the morning instead of four in 
the afternoon. Almost directly afterwards, without the 
usual interval of time, a carriage arrived, and the veiled 
lady ran hastily upstairs. The door opened, but before it 
could be closed, the lady exclaimed, “ Oh, Lucien ! oh, 
my friend 1 ” The concierge therefore heard for the first 
time that the lodger’s name was Lucien ; still, as he was 
a model door-keeper, he resolved not to tell it even to 
his wife. 

‘‘Well, what is the matter, my dearT’ asked the gen- 
tleman whose name the lady’s agitation had revealed ; 
“ tell me, what is the matter 1 ” 

“ Oh, Lucien ! can I depend upon you 1 ” 

“ Of course ; you know you can do so. But what 
is the matter? Your note of this morning has com- 
pletely bewildered me. That haste — that confused writ- 
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ing — come, ease me of my anxiety, or else frighten me 
once for all.’* 

Lncien, a great event has happened ! said the lady, 
looking inquiringly at Debray ; “ M. Danglars went away 
last night 1 

“ Went away ! M. Danglars has gone away ! And 
where has he gone?^’ 

“ I do not know.** 

What do you mean ? You do not know 1 Has he 
then gone away not intending to return?*^ 

“ Undoubtedly. At ten o'clock at night his horses took 
him to the barrier of Charenton; there a post-chaise 
was waiting for him ; he entered it with his valet de 
ehambre, saying to the coachman that he was going to 
Fontainebleau.” 

“ Then what did you mean — ** 

“ Stay ! he left a letter for me.’* 

“A letter!” 

“Yes; read it.*' And the baroness took from her 
pocket a letter which she gave to Debray. 

Debray paused a moment before reading, as if trying to 
guess its contents, or perhaps to make up his mind how 
to act, whatever it might contain. No doubt his ideas 
were arranged in a few minutes, for he began reading the 
letter which caused so much uneasiness in the heart of the 
baroness, and which ran as follows : — 

Madame and most faithful wife. 

- Without thinking, Debray stopped and looked at the 
baroness, who blushed to her eyes. “Eead,** she said. 

Debray continued : — 

When you receive this, you will no longer have a hus- 
band! Oh ! you need not be alarmed, you will have lost him 
cmly as you have lost your daughter;- 1 mean that I shall be 
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travelling on one of the thirty or forty roads leading out of 
France. I owe you some explanations for my conduct, and as 
you are a woman that can perfectly understand them, I will 
give them. Listen, then : a payment of five millions was 
demanded of me this morning, which I made ; almost imme- 
diately afterwards another demand for the same sum was pre- 
sented to me ; I postponed this creditor till to-morrow, and I 
intend leaving to-day to escape that to-morrow, which would 
be rather too unpleasant for me to endure. You understand 
this, do you not, my most precious wife ? I say you under- 
stand this, because you are as conversant with my affairs as 1 
am ; indeed, I think you understand them better, since I am 
ignorant of what has become of a considerable portion of my 
fortune, once verjt tolerable, while I am sure, Madame, that 
you are very well informed about it. For women have infalli- 
ble instincts, — they can even explain the marvellous by an 
algebraic calculation which they have invented ; but I, who 
understand only my own figures, know nothing more than that 
one day these figures deceived me. Have you admired the 
rapidity of my fall ? Have you been slightly dazzled at the 
sudden fusion of my ingots'? I confess I have seen nothing 
i>ut the fire; let us hope you have found some gold among 
the ashes. With this consoling idea I leave you, Madame and 
most prudent wife, without any conscientious reproach for 
abandoning you ; you have friends left, and the ashes I have 
already mentioned, and, above all, the liberty I hasten to re- 
store to you. And here, Madame, I must add another word of 
explanation. So long as I hoped you were working for the 
good of our house and for the fortune of our daughter, I philo- 
sophically closed my eyes ; but as you have transformed that 
house into a vast ruin, I will not be the foundation of another 
man^s fortune. You were rich when I married you, but little 
respected. Excuse Ine for speaking so very candidly ; but as 
this is intended only for ourselves, I do not see why I should 
weigh my words. I have augmented our fortune, and it has 
continued to increase during the last fifteen years, till extra- 
ordinary and unexpected catastrophes have suddenly over- 
turned it, without any fault of mine, I can honestly declare. 
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You, Madame, have only sought to increase your own, and I 
am convinced you have succeeded. I leave you, therefore, as 
I took you, — rich, but little respected. Adieu ! I also intend 
from this time to work on my own account. Accept my 
acknowledgments for the example you have set me, and 
which I intend fol) owing. 

Your very devoted husband, 

Baron Danglars. 

The baroness had watched Debray while reading this 
long and painful letter, and saw him, notwithstanding his 
self-control, change color once or twice. When he had 
ended the perusal, he folded the letter and resumed his 
pensive attitude. 

“Welll’^ asked Madame Danglars, with an anxiety 
easy to be understood. 

“Well, Madame?” repeated Debray, mechanically. 

“ With what ideas does that letter inspire you ? 

“Oh, it is simple enough, Madame; it inspires me 
with the idea that M. Danglars has gone away with 
suspicions.” 

“Certainly ; but is this all you have to say to me 

“ I do not understand you,” said Debray, with freezing 
coldness. 

“ He is gone ! — gone, never to return ! ” 

“ Oh, Madame ! do not think that 1 ” 

“ I tell you that he will never return. I know his 
character; he is inflexible in any resolutions formed for 
his own interests. If he could have made any use of me, 
he would have taken me with him ; hejeaves me in Parish 
as our separation will serve his purposes. He has gone, 
then, and I am free forever,” added Madame Danglars, 
in the same supplicating tone. 

Debray, instead of answering, allowed her to remain in 
an altitude of nervous inquiry. 
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‘‘Well?” she said at length, “do you not answer 
me?” 

“I have hut one question to ask you; what do you 
intend to do?” 

“I was going to ask you,*’ replied the baroness, with a 
heating heart. 

“Ah ! then you wish to ask advice of me ? ” 

“Yes; I do wish to ask your advice,” said Madame 
Danglars, with anxious expectation. 

“ Then if you wish to take my advice, said the young 
man, coldly, “ I would recommend you to travel.” 

“ To travel 1 ” she murmured. 

“ Certainly ; as M. Danglars says, you are rich, and per- 
fectly free. In my opinion, a withdrawal from Paris is 
absolutely necessary after the double catastrophe of Made- 
moiselle Danglars’s broken contract and M. Danglars’s dis- 
appearance. It is’ important that the world should think 
you abandoned and poor ; for the wife of a bankrupt would 
never be forgiven were she to keep up the appearance of 
opulence. You have only to remain in Paris for about a 
fortnight, telling the world that you are abandoned, and 
relating the details of this desertion to your best friends, 
who will soon spread the report. Then you can quit your 
house, leaving your jewels and giving up your jointure, 
and every one’s mouth will be filled with praises of your 
disinterestedness. They will know that you are deserted, 
and think you also poor; for I alone know your real 
financial position, and am quite ready to give up my 
accounts as an honest partner.” 

The dread with which the baroness, pale and motion- 
less, listened to this, was equalled by the calm indifierence 
with which Debray had spoken. “ Abandoned 1 ” she re- 
peated ; “ ah, yes, I am indeed abandoned ! You are right, 
Monsieur, and no one can doubt my position.” These 
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were the only words which that woman, so proud and so 
deeply in love, could reply to Debray. 

But then you are rich, — very rich indeed,” continued 
Debray, taking out some papers from his pocket-book, 
which he spread upon the table. Madame Danglars paid 
no attention to him, — fully engaged in stilling the beat- 
ings of her heart and restraining the tears which were 
ready to gush forth. At length a sense of dignity pre- 
vailed ; and if she did not entirely master her agitation, 
she at least succeeded in preventing the fall of a single 
tear. 

** Madame,’^ said Debray, it is nearly six months that 
we have been associated. You furnished a principal of 
one hundred thousand livres. Our partnership began in 
the month of April. In May we commenced operations, 
and in the course of the month gained four hundred and 
ifby thousand livres. In June the profit amounted to nine 
hundred thousand. In July we added one million seven 
hundred thousand livres ; it was, you know, the month of 
the Spanish bonds. In August we lost three hundred 
thousand livres at the beginning of the month, but on the 
13th we made up for it; and we now find that our ac- 
counts, reckoning from the first day of partnership up to 
yesterday, when I closed them, showed a capital of two 
million four hundred thousand livres, — that is, one million 
two hundred thousand for each of us. Now, Madame,” 
said Debray, delivering up his accounts in the methodical 
manner of a stockbroker, there are still eighty thousand 
livres, the interest of this money, in my hands.” 

^^But,” said the baroness, “I thought you never put 
the money out at interest?” 

' Excuse me, Madame,” said Debray, coldly 5 I had 
your permission to do so, and I have made use of it. 
There are) then, forty thousand livres for vour share, he- 
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sides the one hundred thousand you furnished me to begin 
with, making, in all, one million three hundred and forty 
thousand livres for your portion. Now, Madame, I took 
the precaution of drawing out your money the day before 
yesterday ; it is not long ago, you see, and I might be 
.suspected of continually expecting to be called on to de- 
liver up my accounts. There is your money, half in bank- 
notes, the other half in checks payable to the bearer. I 
say there^ for as I did not consider my house safe enough, 
nor lawyers sufficiently discreet, and as landed property 
carries evidence with it, and moreover, since you have no 
right to possess anything independent of your husband, I 
have kept this sum, now your whole fortune, in a chest 
ccpr coaled under that closet, and for greater security, I 
myself fastened it in. Now, Madame,” continued Debray, 
first opening the closet, then the chest, — “ now, Madame, 
here are eight hundred notes of one thousand livres each, 
resembling, as you see, a large book bound in iron ; to this 
I add a dividend of twenty-five thousand livres ; then, for 
the odd cash, making, I think, about one hundred and 
ten thousand livres, here is a check upon my banker, who, 
not . being M. Danglars, will pay you the amount, you 
may rest assured.^^ 

Madame Danglars mechanically took the check, the 
dividend, and the heap of bank-notes. This enormous 
fortune made no great appearance on the table. Madame 
Danglars, with tearless eyes, but wdth her breast heaving 
with concealed emotion, placed the bank-notes in lier bag, 
put the dividend and check into her pocket-book, and 
then, standing pale and mute, awaited one kind word of 
consolation. But she waited in vain, 

. *'Now, Madame,” said Dehray, ‘‘you have a splendid 
fortune, an income of about sixty thousand livres a year, 
which is enormous for a woman who cannot keep an es- 
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tablishinent here for a year at least. You will be able to 
indulge all your fancies; besides, should you find your 
income insufficient, you can, for the sake of the past, 
Madame, make use of mine ; and I am ready to offer 
you ail I possess, on loan.^^ 

Thank you, Monsieur, thank you/’ replied the baron- 
ess ; “ you understand that what you have just paid me is 
much more than a poor woman requires who intends for 
some time at least to retire from the world.” 

Debray was for a moment surprised, but immediately 
recovering himself, he bowed with an air which seemed to 

say, — ^ 

“ As you please, Madame.” 

Madame Danglars had until then, perhaps, hoped for 
something; but when she saw the careless gesture of 
Debray, and the indirect glance by which it was accom- 
panied, and observed the profound bow and significant 
silence which followed, she raised her head, and without 
passion or violence, but also without hesitation, she ran 
downstairs, disdaining to address a last farewell to one 
who could thus part from her. 

^‘Eah!” said Debray, when she had left, these are 
fine projects ! she will remain at home, read novels, and 
speculate at cards, since she can no longer do so on the 
Bourse.” 

’ Then, taking up his account-book, he cancelled with the 
greatest care all the amounts he had just paid away. “ I 
have a million and sixty thousand livres remaining,” he 
said* “ What a pity Mademoiselle de ViUefort is dead ! 
She suited me in every respect, and I would have married 
her,” And he calmly waited till the twenty minutes had 
elapsed after Madame Danglars's departure before he left 
the house. During this time he occupied himself in mak- 
ing figures, with his watch by his side. 
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Asmodeus - — that diabolical personage, who would have 
been created by every fertile imagination, if Le Sage had ; 
not acquired the priority in his celebrated work — would 
have enjoyed a singular spectacle, if he had lifted up the 
roof of the little house in the Rue St. Germain des Pres 
while Debray was casting up his figures. Above the room 
in which Debray had been dividing two millions and a 
half with Madame Danglars was another, inhabited by 
persons who have played so prominent a part in the events 
we have related that we encounter them again with con- 
siderable interest. Mercedes and Albert were in that 
room. Mercedes was much changed within the last few 
days, — not ^th at •even in her days of fortune she had ever 
dressed with that magnificent display which makes us no 
longer able to recognize a woman when she appears in a 
plain and simple attire ; nor indeed had she fallen into 
that state of depression where it is impossible to conceal 
the garb of misery. No, the change in Merc^d^s was that 
her eye no longer sparkled, her lips no longer smiled, and 
there was now a hesitation in .uttering the words which 
^formerly fell so fluently from her ready wit. It was not 
poverty which had broken her spirit ; it was not a want 
of courage which rendered her poverty burdensome. 
Mercedes, descended from the exalted position she had 
occupied, lost in the sphere she had ’now chosen, like a 
person passing from a room splendidly lighted into utter 
darkness, — Mercdd^s appeared like a queen fallen from 
\/her palace to a hovel, and who, reduced to mere necessi- 
ties, could neither become reconciled to the earthen ves- 
sels she was herself forced to place upon the table, nor to 
the humble pallet which had taken the place of her bed. 
The beautiful Catalane and noble countess had lost both 
her proud glance and charming smile, because she saw 
nothing but misery around her. The walls were hung 
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"with one of those gray papers which economical landlords 
choose as not likely to show the dirt; the floor was uncar- 
, peted ; the furniture attracted the attention to the poor 
, attempt at luxury; indeed, everything offended the eyes 
accustomed to refinement and elegance. 

Madame de Morcerf had lived there since leaving her 
hotel. The continual silence of the jflace oppressed her ; 
still, seeing that Albert constantly watched her counte- 
nance to ascertain the state of her feelings, she constrained 
herself to assume a monotonous smile of the lips alone, 
which, contrasted with the sweet and beaming expression 
that usually shone from her eyes, seemed like a simple 
reflection of light; that is, light without Varmth. Albert, 
too was ill at ease, embarrassed by the habit of luxury 
which prevented his conforming to his actual position. If 
be wished to go out without gloves, his hands appeared too 
white ; if he wished to walk through the town, his boots 
seemed too highly polished. Yet these two noble and 
intelligent creatures, united by the indissoluble ties of 
maternal and filial love, had succeeded in comprehending 
each other without speaking, and in economizing the pre- 
liminaries employed among friends to arrive at that plain- 
speaking truthfulness on which so much depends ; and 
Albert had at last been able to say to his mother vdthoiit 
making her turn pale, Mother, we have no more money/’ 
Mercedes had never known misery ; she had often in her 
youth spoken of poverty, but between those two syno- 
nyms, want and necessity, there is a wide difference. 
Among the Catalans, Mercedes wished for a thousand 
things, but certain others she was never without. So long 
as the nets were good, they caught fish ; and so long as 
they sold their fish, they were able to buy thread for new 
nets. And then, shut out from friendship, having hut 
me affection, which counted for nothing in the naaterial 
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details of the situation, she thought of herself, of no one 
but herself. With the little that she had she met her 
share of the expense as generously as possible ; now she 
had two shares to meet, — and that with nothing. 

Winter approached. Mercedes had no fire in that cold 
and naked room, — she, who was accustomed to. a furnace 
with a thousand branches, which heated the house from 
the hall to the boudoir; she had not even one little 
flower, — she, whose apartment had been a conservatory 
of costly exotics. But she had her son. Hitherto the 
excitement of fulfilling a duty had sustained them. Ex- 
citement, like enthusiasm, sometimes renders us uncon- 
scious of the things of earth. But the excitement had 
calmed down, and they felt themselves obliged to descend 
frcx.;^! dreams to reality ; after having exhausted the ideal, 
/they found they must talk of the actual. 

Mother ! ” exclaimed Albert, just as Madame Dan- 
glars was descending the stairs, “ let us reckon our riches, 
if you please ; I want a capital to build my plans upon.’^ 

“ Capital ! nothing ! replied Mercedes, with a mourn- 
ful smile. 

“H'o, Mother; capital, three thousand livres. And I 
have an idea of our leading a delightful life upon this 
three thousand livres.” 

Child ! sighed Mercedes. 

Alas, dear mother ! ” said the young man, ‘‘ I have 
unhappily spent too much of your money not to know the 
value of it. These three thousand livres are an enormous 
■ sum, and I intend building upon this foundation a mirac- 
i ulous certainty for the future.” 

^^You say this, my dear boy; but do you think we 
ought to accept these three thousand livres ? ” said Mer- 
cedes, coloring. 

I think so,” answered Albert, in a firm tone. “ We 
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will accept them the more readily, since we do not yet 
possess them ; you know they are buried in the garden of 
the little house in the Allees de Meillan, at Marseilles. 
With two hundred livres we can reach Marseilles.” 
^^With two hundred livres] think well, Albert.’^ 

“ Oh ! as for that, I have made inquiries respecting the 
^diligences and steamboats, and my calculations are made. 
You will take your place in the coupe to Chalons, — 
you see, Mother, I treat you like a queen, — thirty-five 
livres,” 

Albert then took a pen and wrote. : — 

Ooup4, thirty-five livres 35 livres. 

'From Chlilons to Lyons, by steamboat, six livres . 6 „ 

From Lyons td Avignon (still by steamboat), six- 
teen livres 16 „ 

From Avignon to Marseilles, seven livres ... 7 „ 

Expenses on the road, about fifty livres .... 60 „ 

Total . . . .114 livres. 

*^Let us call it one hundred and twenty,” added Albert, 
smiling. You see I am generous ; am I not. Mother ? ” 

“ But you, my poor child ? 

1 1 do you not see that I reserve eighty livres for my- 
self] A young man does not require luxuries; besides, 

I know what travelling is.” 

With a post-chaise and valet de eliamhre.^^ 

^'Any way, Mother.” 

" Well, be it so. But these two hundred livresi ” 

Here they are, and two hundred more besides. See, 

I have sold my watch for one hundred livres, and the 
guard and seals for three hundred. How fortunate that 
|the trinkets were worth more than the watch. Still the 
same story of superfluities ! How I think' we are rich, 
smee, instead of the one hundred and fourteen livres you 
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require for the journey, you find yourself in possession of 
two hundred and fifty.” 

“ But we owe something in this house ? ” 

Thirty livres ; hut I pay that out of my one hundred 
and fifty livres, — that is understood. And as I require only 
eighty livres for my journey, you see that I swim in luxury. 
But that is not all. What do you say to this, Mother 1 ” 

And Albert took out a little pocket-book with golden 
clasps, — a remnant of his old fancies, or perhaps a tender 
token from one of those mysterious and veiled ladies who 
used to knock at his little door, — Albert took out of this 
pocket-book a note of one thousand livres. 

“ What is this J ” asked Mercedes. 

A thousand livres, Mother. Oh, it is perfectly correct.” 
But whence have you obtained them % 

Listen to me, Mother, and do not yield too much to 
agitation.” And Albert, rising, kissed his mother on both 
cheeks, then stood looking at her. You cannot imagine, 
Mother, how beautiful I think you ! ” said the young man, 
^ impressed with a profound feeling of filial love, You 
are indeed the most beautiful and most noble woman I 
ever saw ! ” 

Dear child I ” said Mercedes, endeavoring in vain 
to restrain a tear which glistened in the corner of her 
eye. 

“ Indeed, you needed only to be unhappy to change 
iny love for you to admiration.” 

“ I am not unhappy while I have my son,” said Mer- 
cedes ; and I shall not be unhappy so long as I have 
him.” 

“ Ah 1 we come to that,” said Albert ; but here be- 
gins the trial. You know the decision we have come to, 
Mother r’ 

“ Have we come to any 1 ” 
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“ Yes ; it is decided that you are to live at Marseilles, 
and that I am to leave for Africa, where I will earn foi 
myself the right to use the name I now bear, instead of 
the one I have thrown aside.” Mercedes sighed. “ WeU 
Mother! I yesterday engaged myself in the Spahis,” added 
the young man, lowering his eyes with a certain feeling 
;of shame, for even he was unconscious of the sublimity 
of his self-abasement. “ I thought my body was my own 
and that I might sell it. I yesterday took the place of 
another. I sold myself for more than I thought I was 
worth,’ he added, attempting to smile ; “ that is to say, 
lor two thousand livres/^ 

“ Then these one thousand livres — ” said Mercedes 
shuddering. ’ 

“ Are the half of the sum. Mother ; the other will be 
paid in a year.” 


Mercddbs raised her eyes to heaven with an expression 
It would be impossible to describe, and tears, which had 
hitherto been restrained, now reinforced by her emotion 
ran down her cheeks. ’ 

The price of bis blood ! ’’ she murmured. 

Yes, if I am killed/’ said Albert, laughing, But I 
assure you. Mother, I have a strong intention of defending' 

my person • and I never felt half so strong an inclination 
to Jive as at present.’’ 

“ Merciful heavens ! ” 


besides. Mother, why should you make up your mind 
aat I am to be kiUed? Has Lamoriciere, that C of 
R d ’ r Changarnier been SuedJ 

been kdled? fhmk of your joy. Mother, when you see 
me return with an embroidered uniform! I deJw T 
expect to look magnificent in it, and chose ^ ' 

aniy from vanity.” 
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Mercedes sighed while endeavoring to smile. The de- 
voted mother felt that she otight not to allow the whole 
[weight of the sacrifice to fall upon her son. 

“ Well ! now you understand. Mother ! continued Al- 
bert ; “ here are more than four thousand livres settled on 
you. Upon these you will live at least two years.^^ 

Do you think so V* said Mercedes. 

These words were uttered in so mournful a tone that 
their real meaning did not escape Albert ; he felt his 
heart beat, and taking his mother's hand within his own, 
he said tenderly, “Yes, you will live 1 

“ I shall live ! then you will not leave me, Albert ? ” 

“ Mother, I mwst go," said Albert, in a firm, calm voice ; 
“ you love me too well to wish me to remain useless and 
idle with you ; besides, I have signed." 

“ You will obey your own will, my son, and I — I will 
i obey the will of God." 

“ Kot my own wish, Mother, but reason — necessity. 
Are we not two despairing creatures? What is life to 
you? Nothing. What is life to me? Very little 
without you, Mother ; for, believe me, but for you, I 
should have ceased to live on the day I doubted my 
father, and renounced his name. Well, I will live if you 
promise me still to hope ; and if you grant me the privi- 
lege of caring for your future comfort, you wdll redouble 
my strength. Then I will go to the Governor of Algeria ; 
he has a royal heart, and is essentially a soldier. I will 
tell him my gloomy story. I will beg him to turn his 
eyes now and then towards me ; and if he keep his word, 
and interest himself for me, in six months I shall be an 
officer, or dead. If I am an officer, your fortune is cer- 
tain, for I shall have money enough for both, and, more- 
over, a name we shall both be proud of, since it will be 
our own. If I am killed — well, then, Mother, you can 
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t also die if you wisL, and our misfortunes will come to an 

i end through their excess.” 

“ It is well," replied Mercedes, with her eloquent glance ; 

“ you are right, my love ; let us prove to those who are 
watching our actions that we are at least worthy of com- 
passion.” 

“ But let us not yield to gloomy apprehensions,” said 
the young man ; “ I assure you we are, or rather we shall 
be very happy. You are a woman at once full of spirit 
and resignation 3 I have become simple in my tastes, and 
am without passion, I hope. Once in seivice, I shall he 
rich ; once in M. Dantes’s house, you will he at rest. | 
Let us strive, I beseech you, — let us strive to he 
cheerful.” 

“Yes, let us strive, for you ought to live, and to he 
happy, Albeit.’* , 

‘‘ And so our division is made, Mother,” said the young | 
man, affecting ease of mind. ‘‘We can set out to-day ; f 
come, I shall engage your place as we have agreed.” 

“ And you, my dear boy 1 ” 

“ I shall stay here for a few days longer ; we must accus- 
tom ourselves to parting. I want recommendations and 
some information relative to Africa. I will join you again 
at Marseilles.” 

“ Well, be it so ! let us go,” said Mercedes, folding 
round her shoulders the only shawl she had taken away, 
and which accidentally happened to be a valuable black 
I cashmere. Albert gathered up his papers hastily, rang 
the bell to pay the thirty livres he owed to the landlord, 
and offering his arm to his mother, he descended the 
stairs. Some one was walking down before them, and 
this person, hearing the rustling of a silk dress, turned 
round, “ Debray ! ” muttered Albert. 

“ You, Morcerf I ” replied the secretary, resting on the 
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stairs. Curiosity Lad vanquisLed the desire of preserving 
Lis incognito ; and besides, he was recognized. It was 
indeed strange to find in this unknown spot the young 
man whose misfortunes had made so much noise in Paris. 

“ Morcerf ! repeated Dehray. Then, noticing in the 
dim light the still youthful figure and the black veil of 
Madame de Morcerf, “ Pardon me 1 ” he added with a 
smile ; I leave you, Albert.” . . 

Albert understood his thoughts. ^'Mother,” he said, 
turning towards Mercedes, “ this is M. Debray, secretary 
of the Minister of the Interior, once a friend of mine.” 

‘‘ How once ? ” stammered Debray ; what do you 
mean 1 ” ♦ 

“ I say so, M. Debray, because I have no friends now ; 
and I ought not to have any. I thank you for having 
recognized me, Monsieur.” 

Debray stepped forward and cordially pressed the hand 
I of his interlocutor. “Believe me, dear Albert,” he said 
Vith all the emotion he was capable of feeling, — “ believe 
me, I feel deeply for your misfortunes, and if in any way 
I can serve you, I am yours.” 

“Thank you. Monsieur,” said Albert, smiling. “In 
the midst of our misfortunes we are still rich enough not 
to require assistance from any one. We are leaving Paris ; 
and when our fares are paid, we shall have five thousand 
livres left.” 

The blood mounted to the temples of Debray, who had 
a million in his pocket-book; and, unimaginative as he 
was, he could not help reflecting that the same house had 
contained two women, one of whom, justly dishonored, had 
left it poor with one mdlioii five hundred thousand livres 
under her cloak, while the other, unjustly stricken, hut sub- 
lime in her misfortune, was yet rich with a few deniers. 
This parallel disturbed his usual politeness ; philosophy 
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iUustrated lay example overwhelmed him. He muttered a 
few words of general civility, and ran downstairs. That 
..day the minister’s clerks and the subordinates had a great 
deal to put up with from his ill-humor. But the same 
night he found himself the possessor of a fine house, sit- 
uated on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, and an income 
of fifty thousand livres. 

The next day, just as Debray was signing the deed, — 
that is, about five o’clock in the afternoon, — Madame de 
Morcerf, after having affectionately embraced her son, en- 
tered the diligence, which closed upon her. A man was 
hidden in Laffitte’s banking-house behind one of the little 
arched windows which are placed above e%ch desk. He saw 
Merc4des enter the diligence ; he saw the diligence start 
he saw Albert withdraw. Then he passed his hand over 
his forehead, which was clouded with doubt. ‘ Alas ! 
he exclaimed, “how can I restore the happiness I have 
taken away from these poor innocent creatures ? God 
help me ! ” 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THE lions’ den. 

One division of La Force, in which the most dangerous 
and desperate prisoners are confined, is called the Court of 
St. Bernard. The prisoners, in their expressive language, 
have named it the Lions’ Den, probably because the cap- 
tives possess teeth which frequently gnaw the bars, and 
sometimes the keepers also. It is a prison within a prison. 
The walls are of twice the thickness of the other walls. 
The gratings are every day carefully examined by jailers 
whose herculean proportions and cold, pitiless expression 
prove them to have been chosen to reign over their sub- 
jects by the power of fear and the alertness of their minds.. 
The courtyard of this quarter is enclosed by enormous walls, 
over which the sun glances obliquely, when it deigns to f 
penetrate into this gulf of moral and physical deformity. \ 
On this paved yard are to be seen, pacing from morning 
till night, pale, careworn, and haggard, like so many 
fshadows, the men whom Justice holds beneath the steel 
|she is sharpening. There, crouched against the side of 
the w'all which attracts and retains the most heat, they 
may be seen, sometimes talking to one another in couples, 
but more frequently alone, watching the door, which some- 
times opens to call forth one from the gloomy assemblage, 
or to throw in another outcast from society. 

The Court of St. Bernard has its own particular parlor ; 
it is a long rectangle, divided by two upright gratings? 
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placed at a distance of three feet from one another, to 
prevent a visitor from shaking hands with or passing 
anything to the prisoners. It is a wretched, damp, nay, 
even horrible spot, more especially when we consider the 
fearful conferences which have taken place through those 
iron bars. And yet, frightful though this spot may be, it 
is considered as a kind of paradise to the men whose days 
are numbered ; it is so rare for them to leave the Lions’ 
Den for any other place than the barrier St. Jacques or 
the galleys or the dungeon cell! 

In the court which we have ’ attempted to describe, and 
from which a damp vapor was rising, a young man might 
be seen walking with his hands in his ^pockets who had 
Excited much curiosity among the inhabitants of the Den. 
The cut of his clothes would have made him pass for an 
elegant man if those clothes had not been tom to ribbons ; 
still, they were not spoiled by wear, and the hne cloth 
soon recovered its gloss in the parts which were still in^ 
tact, beneath the careful hands of the prisoner, who tried 
to make it look like new cloth. He bestowed the same 
attention upon the cambric front of a shirt, which had 
considembly changed in color since his entrance into the 
prison j and he brushed his polished boots with the corner 
of a handkerchief embroidered with initials surmounted 
by a coronet. Some of the inmates of the Lions’ Den 
(were watching the operations of the prisoner’s toilet with 
considerable interest. 

See 1 the prince is beautifying himself,” said one of 
the thieves. 

^ He is naturally very handsome,!’ said another ; and 
if he had only a comb and some pomatum^ he would soon 
Jeclipse all the gentlemen in white kids.” 

^ ^ His coat looks nearly new, and his boots are brilliant. 
Ikife flattering . to us to. have comrades who are so stylish ; 
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and those gendarmes behaved shamefully. What jealousy, 
to tear such clothes ! ” 

He appears to be some one of consequence,” said an- 
other; ^^he dresses in first-rate style. And then to be 
here so young ! Oh, it is splendid ! ” 

"{Meanwhile the object of this hideous admiration ap- 
proached the wicket, against which one of the keepers 
was leaning. “ Come, Monsieur,” he said, “ lend me 
twenty livres. You will soon be paid ; you run no risks 
with me. Remember, I have relatives who possess more 
millions than you have deniers. Come, I beseech you, 
lend me twenty livres, so that I may buy a dressing-gown ; 
it is intolerable S-lways to be in a coat and boots ! And 
what a coat, Monsieur, for a Prince Cavalcanti 1 The 
keeper turned his back, and shrugged his shoulders. He 
did not even laugh at what would have caused any one 
else to do so ; he had heard so many say the same things, 
— indeed, he heard nothing else. 

Come,” said Andrea, you are a man void of compas- 
sion ; I will cause you to lose your place.” 

This made the keeper turn round, and he burst into a 
loud laugh. The prisoners then approached and formed 
a circle. 

I tell you that with that wretched sum,” continued 
Andrea, “ I could obtain a coat, and a room in which to 
I receive the illustrious visitor I am daily expecting.” 

“ He is right ! he is right ! ” said the prisoners ; any 
one can see he is a gentleman ! ” 

Well, then, lend him the twenty livres,” said the 
keeper, leaning on the other shoulder ; surely you will 
not refuse a comrade I” 

am no comrade of these people,” said the young 
man, proudly ; you have no right to insult me thus.” 

The thieves looked at one another with low murmurs, 
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and a storm gathered over the head of the aristocratic 
prisoner^ raised less by his own words than by the manner 
of the keeper. The latter, sure of quelling the tempest , 
when the waves became too violent, allowed them to rise 
to a certain pitch that he might be revenged on the im- 
;portunate solicitor ; and besides, it would afford him some 
1 recreation during the long day. The thieves had already 
approached Andrea, some screaming, La savate I La 
savate — a cruel operation which consists in flogging any 
comrade who may have fallen into disgrace, not with an 
old shoe (savate)^ but with an iron-heeled one. Others 
proposed Vanguille, another kind of recreation, in which a 
handkerchief is filled with sand, pebbles, and halfpence 
when they have them, which the wretches wield like a 
flail upon the head and shoulders of the unhappy sufferer ; 

Let us horsewhip the fine gentleman ! ” said others. 

"^But Andrea, turning towards them, winked his eyes, 
'^rolled his tongue round his cheeks, and smacked his lips 
in a manner equivalent to a hundred words among bandits 
reduced to silence. It was a masonic sign which Cade- 
rousse had taught him. He was immediately recognized 
as one of them ; the handkerchief was thrown down, and 
the iron-heeled shoe replaced on the foot of the leading 
persecutor. Some voices were heard to say that the gen- 
tleman was right ; that he had a right to be as stylish as 
he pleased ; and tliat they would set the example of lib- 
erty of conscience. The mob retired. The keeper was so 
dstupefled at this scene that he took Andrea by the hands, 
and began examining his person, attributing the sudden 
submission of the inmates of the Lions' Den to something 
4 more substantial than mere fascination. Andrea made no 
resistance, though he protested against it. Suddenly a 
voice was heard at the wicket. “ Benedetto 1 ” exclaimed 
an inspector. The keeper relaxed his hold. 
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I am called,” said Andrea. 

To the parlor ! ” said the same voice. 

'‘You see some one pays me a visit. Ah, my dear 
monsieur, you will see whether a Cavalcanti is to be 
treated like a common person I ” And Andrea, gliding 
through the court like a black shadow, rushed out through 
the wicket, leaving his comrades, and even the keeper, 
lost in wonder. 

V No one could be less surprised by this summons to the 
parlor than was Andrea himself. For the wily young 
man, since his entrance into La Force, instead of using, as 
others did, the privilege of writing to get himself claimed, 
had maintained the most stoical silence. Evidently, ’’ he 
said to himself, I am protected by some powerful person ; 
everything proves it to me, — that sudden fortune; the 
facility with which I have overcome all obstacles ; an un- 
expected family and an illustrious name awarded to me ; 
gold showered down upon me, and the most splendid 
alliances about to be entered into. An unhappy lapse of 
fortune and the absence of my protector have reduced me 
certainly, but not forever. The hand which is withdrawn 
for a moment will be again stretched forth to save me at 
the very moment when I shall think myself sinking into 
the abyss ! Why should I risk an imprudent step ? It 
might alienate my protector. He has two means of extri- 
cating me from this dilemma, — he may contrive for me, 
by bribery, a mysterious escape ; or he may buy up my 
judges with gold. I will say and do nothing until I 
am convinced that he has quite abandoned me; and 
then — 

Andrea had formed a plan which was tolerably clever. 
'4The unhappy youth was intrepid in attack, and rude in 
^defence. He had borne with the public prison, and with 
privations of all sorts ; still, by degrees nature, or rather 
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custom, had prevailed, and he suffered from being naked, 
dirty, and hungry. It was at this moment of disgust that 
the inspector’s voice called him to the parlor. Andrea felt 
his heart leap with joy. It was too soon for a visit from 
the examining judge, and too late for one from the direc- 
tor of the prison or the doctor ; it must, then, be the visi- 
tor he had hoped for. 

Behind the grating of the room into which Andrea had 
been led, he saw, while his eyes dilated with surprise, the 
dark and intelligent face of M. Bertuccio, who was also gaz- 
ing with sad astonishment upon the iron bars, the bolted 
doors, and the shadow which moved behind the other 
grating. • 

“Ah ! said Andrea, deeply affected. 

“Good-morning, Benedetto,” said Bertuccio, with his 
deep, hollow voice, 

“You! you!” said the young man, looking around 
him with alarm. 

“ Do you not recognize me, unhappy child ? ” 

“ Silence ! be silent I ” said Andrea, who knew the deli- 
cate sense of hearing possessed by the walls j “for Heav- 
en^s sake, do not speak so loud ! 

“You wish to speak with me alone, do you not?” 
said Bertuccio, 

“ Oh, yes I ” 

“ That is well ! ” And Bertuccio, feeling in his pocket, 
signed to a keeper whom he saw through the window of 
the wicket. 

“ Bead ! ” he said. 

“ What is that 1 ” asked Andrea. 

“ An order to conduct you to a room, and to leave you 
there to talk with me.” 

Oh i” cried Andrea, leaping with joy. Then he men- 
taliy^added, “Still my unknown protector 1 I am not 
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forgotten. They wish for secrecy, since we are to converse 
in a private room. I understand,, — Bertuccio has been 
sent by my protector.” 

' The keeper spoke for a moment with a superior, then 
opened the iron gates, and conducted Andrea to a room 
on the first floor. The room was whitewashed, as is the 
custom in prisons ; but it looked quite brilliant to a pris- 
oner, though a stove, a bed, a chair, and a table, formed 
vthe whole of its sumptuous furniture. Bertuccio sat down 
upon the chair 3 Andrea threw himself upon the bed; the 
keeper retired. 

“iN'ow,” said the steward, “what have you to tell me?” 

“ And you ? ” -said Andrea. 

It is 'for you to speak first.” 

Oh, no ! You must have much to tell me, since you 
have come to seek me.’^ 

“ Well, be it so ! You have continued your coarse of 
villany ; you have robbed ; you have assassinated.” 

“ Good ! If you had me taken to a private room only 
to tell me this, 'you might hav*e^=sayed yourself the trouble. 

I know all these things. But there are some with which, 
on the contrary, I am not acquainted. Let us talk of ^ 
those, if you please. Who has sent you?” 

“ Come, come, you are going fast, M. Benedetto 1 ” 

“ Yes, and to the point ! Let - us dispense with useless | 
words. Who sends you?” 

“No one.” 

“ How did you know I wa^in prison ? ” 

“I recognized you, some time since, as the insolent j 
dandy who so gracefully mounted his horse in the Champs ' 
Elysees.” 

“Oh, the Champs Elysdes! Ah, ah! we hum, as 
they say in the game of. la pincette. The Champs Ely- 
si^es 1 Come, let us talk a little about uny father 1” 
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‘‘ Who, then, am IT’ 

«You, Monsieur*? You are my adopted father. But 
it is not you, I presume, who placed at my disposal one 
hundred thousand livres, which I spent in four or five 
months ; it is not you who manufactured an Italian gentle- 
man for my father ; it is not you who introduced me into 
the world, and had me invited to a certain dinner at 
Auteuil, which I fancy I am eating at this moment, in com- 
pany with the most distinguished people in Paris, with a 
certain prooureur du roi, whose acquaintance I did very 
wrong not to cultivate, for he would have been very use- 
ful to me just now, — it is not you, in short, who will go 
on my bail-bond for one or two millioBS, now that the 
fatal discovery of my secret has taken place. Come, 
speak, my worthy Corsican, speak!” 

“ What do you wish me to say 1 ” 

“ I will help you. You were speaking of the Champs 
^llys^es just now, worthy foster-father 1 ” 

« Weill” 

Well, in the Champs ^llysees there resides a very rich 
gentleman.” 

“At whose house you robbed and murdered, did you 
not?” 

“ I believe I did.” 

“ The Count of Monte Cristo 1 ” 

^^You have named him. Weil, am I to rush into his 
arms and strain him to my heart, crying, as they do on 
the stage, ‘ My father ! my' ifether ' 1 ” 

“ Do not let us jest,” gravely replied Bertuccio ; “ and 
let not such a name he uttered here as you have dared to 
utter it.” 

• “ Bah ! ” said Andrea, a little- overcome hy the solem- 
nity of Bertuccio’s manner, why not 1 ” 

“ Because the person who hears that name is too highly 
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favored by Heaven to be the father of such a wretch as 
you ! ” 

“ Oh, these are fine words ! 

“And there will be fine doings, if you do not take 
care ! 

“ Threats ! I do not fear them. I will say — ” 

“Do you think that you have to do with pygmies like 
yourself?” said Bertuccio, in so calm a tone, and with so 
steadfast a look that Andrea was moved to the very soul. 
“ Do you think that you have to do with galley-slaves, 
or novices in the world ? Benedetto, you are fallen into 
terrible hands ; they are ready to open for you ; make 
use of them ! -Do not play with the thunderbolt they 
have laid aside for a moment, but which they can take 
up again instantly, if you attempt to intercept their 
movements.” 

“ My father — I will know who my father is ! ” said 
the obstinate youth ; “ I will perish if I must, but I will 
know it. What does scandal signify to me What pos- 
sessions, what reputation have I ^ You great people al- 
ways lose something by scandal, notwithstanding your 
millions. Come, who is my father 

“ I have come to tell you,” 

“Ah!” cried Benedetto, his eyes sparkling with joy. 

Just then the door opened, and the jailer, addressing 
himself to Bertuccio, said, “Excuse me. Monsieur, but 
the examining judge is waiting for the prisoner.^’ 

“And so closes our interview,” said Andrea to the 
worthy steward ; “ to the devil with the marplot ! ” 

“ I will return to-morrow,’’ said Bertuccio. 

“ Good ! Gendarmes, I am at your service. Ah, dear 
monsieur, do leave a few crowns for me at the gate, that 
I may have some things I am in need of! ” 

“It shall be done,*’ replied Bertuccio. 
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Andrea extended his hand; Bertuccio kept his own in 
iliis pocket, and merely jingled a few pieces of money. 
“That’s what I mean,” said Andrea, endeavoring to 
smile, quite overcome by the strange tranquillity of Ber- 
tuccio. “Can I he deceived!” he murmured, as he 
Stepped into the oblong and grated vehicle which they 
call “the salad basket.” “Never mind, we shall see! 
Then, to-morrow ! ” he added, turning towards Bertuccio. 

“ To-morrow !” replied the steward. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE JUDGE. 

We remember that the Abbe Busoni remained alone 
with Noirtier in the chamber of death, and that the old 
man and the priest were the sole guardians of the young 
girl’s body. Perhaps it was the Christian exhortations 
of the abbe, perhaps his gentle kindiievss, perhaps his 
persuasive words, which had restored the courage of 
Xoirtier ; for ever since he had conversed with the priest, 
his violent despair had yielded to a calm resignation which 
surprised all who knew his deep affection for Valentine. 

M. de Villefort had not- visited his father since the 
morning of the death. The whole establishment had 
been changed ; another mUt dexliambre was engaged for 
himself, and a new servant for Noirtier ; two women 
had entered Madame de Villefort’s service ; in fact, all, 
including the concierge and coachman, were new ser- 
vants, erected, so to speak,' between the several heads of 
that accursed house, and thus intercepting the relations, 
already sufficiently cold, which existed among them. 

The assizes were to open in two or three days ; and 
Villefort, shut up in his room, devoted himself with fever- 
ish zeal to preparing the case against the murderer of 
Caderousse. This affair, like all those with which, the 
Count of Monte Cristo was connected, caused a great sen^ 
sation in Paris. The proofs were certainly not convincing, 
since they rested upon a few words written by an escaped 
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galley-slave on liis death-bed^ who might have been actu- 
ated by hatred or revenge in accusing his companion. 
But the mind of the procureur du roi was made up ; he 
felt assured that Benedetto was guilty, and he expected to 
procure from that difficult triumph one of those joys of 
^ self-love which only could excite, in some small degree, 
/ the fibres of his frozen heart. 

The case was therefore ready, owing to the incessant 
labor of Villefort, who wished it to be the first on the list 
in the coming assizes. He bad been obliged to seclude 
himself more than ever, to evade the enormous number 
of applications made to him for tickets of admission to the 
court on the day of trial. So short a 4}ime had elapsed 
since the death of poor Valentine, and the gloom which 
overshadowed the house was so recent, that no one won- 
dered to see the father absorbed in his professional duties, 
dwhich were his only distraction from grief. 

Once only had Villefort seen his father ; it was the day 
after that upon which Bertuccio had paid his second visit 
to Benedetto, when the latter was to learn his father’s 
name. The magistrate, harassed and fatigued, had de- 
scended to the garden of his hotel, and under the influence 
I of his implacable resolution, as Tarquin lopped off the 
I tallest poppies, he knocked off with his cane the long and 
dying branches of the rose-trees, which, placed along the 
avenue, seemed like the spectres of the brilliant flowers 
which had bloomed in the past season. More than once 
he had reached that part of the garden where the famous 
paling stood overlooking the deserted enclosure ; and al- 
ways returning by the same path, he continued his 
walk at the same pace and with the same bearing. He 
accidentally turned his eyes towards the house, where he 
he^d the sound of his son playing noisily, who |iad- re^ 
turned from school to spend the Sunday and Monday 
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his mother. At that moment, he observed M. IToirtier at 
one of the open windows, where the old man had been 
placed that he might enjoy the last rays of a sun which 
yet yielded some heat, and was now shining upon the 
dying flowers and red leaves of the creeper which twined 
round the balcony. 

The old man’s gaze was fixed upon a spot which Ville- 
fort could scarcely distinguish. His glance was so full 
of hate, of ferocity, and savage impatience, that Villefort, 
quick to seize all the expressions of that countenance so 
well known to him, turned out of the path he had been 
pursuing, to see upon what person this dark look was 
directed. Then he saw beneath a thick clump of linden- 
trees which were nearly divested of foliage Madame de 
Villefort sitting with a book in her hand, the perusal of 
/which she frequently interrupted to smile upon her son, 
or to throw back his elastic ball, which he obstinately 
threw from the drawing-room into the garden. Villefort 
became pale ; he understood the old man’s meaning. 
Noirtier continued to look at the same object, but suddenly 
his glance was transferred from the wife to the husband, 

( and Villefort himself had to submit to the attack of those 
thunderous eyes, which, while changing their object and 
even their language, had lost none of their rgL^nacing 
expression. Madame de Villefort, unconscious of all those 
passions that exhausted their fire over her head, at that 
moment held her son’s ball and was making signs to him 
to reclaim it with a kiss. Edouard begged for a long 
while, the maternal kiss probably not offering sufficient 
recompense for the trouble he must take to obtain it;, 
however, at length he decided, leaped out of the window 
into a cluster of heliotropes and daisies, and ran to his 
mother, his forehead streaming with perspiration. Ma* 
dame de Villefort wiped his forehead, pressed her lips 
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upon it, and sent him back with the baU in one hand and 
some bonbons in the other. 

Villefort, drawn by an irresistible attraction, like that 
of the bird to the serpent, walked tow'ards the house 
M be approached it, Noirtier’s gaze followed him, and 
his eyes appeared of such a fiery brightness that Ville- 
fort felt them pierce to the depths of his heart. In that 
earnest look might be read a deep reproach as well as a 
I terrible menace. Then Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven 
as though to remind his son of a forgotten oath. “It 
K well. Monsieur,” replied Villefort from below, — “it 
iswell; have patience but one day longer; wliat’l have 
said, I will dm Noirtier appeared calmed by these words 
and turned his eyes with indifference in another direc- 
tion. Villefort violently unbuttoned his greatcoat, which 
^med to strangle him, and passing his livid hand across 
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beyond the chestnut-trees, a lark was mounting up to 
heaven, pouring out her clear morning-song. The air, 
moist with dew, bathed the head of 'Villefort, and re- 
' freshed his memory. ‘‘ To-day,” he said with an effort, — 

, to-day the man who holds the knife of justice must strike 
I wherever there is guilt.” Involuntarily his eyes wandered 
towards the window of Noirtier’s room, where he had seen 
him the preceding night. The curtain was drawn; and 
yet the image of his father was so vivid to his mind that 
he addressed the closed window as though it had been 
open, and as if through the opening he still beheld the 
threatening old man. Yes,” he murmured, — yes, be 
satisfied.” * 

His head dropped upon his chest, and in this position 
^he paced his study; then he threw himself, dressed as he 
was, upon a sofa, less to sleep than to rest his limbs, , 
cramped with fatigue and the chill of labor, which pene- . 
trates even to the marrow of the bones. By degrees every ) 
one woke ; Villefort, from his study, heard the successive 
noises which constitute the life of a house, — the opening 
and shutting of doors, the ringing of Madame de Ville- 
fort’s bell to summon the waiting-maid, mingled with the 
first shouts of the child, who rose joyous, as is custom- 
ary with children. ' Villefort also rang; his new mUt de 
chamhre brought him the papers, and with them a cup 
of chocolate. 

What are you bringing me 1 ” said he. 

A cup of chocolate.” 

I did not ask for it. ■ Who has paid me this 
attention 1 ” 

My mistress, Monsieur. She said you would have to 
speak a great deal on the case of the murder, and that you 
should take something to keep up your strength ; ” and 
the valet placed the cup on the table nearest to the sofa, 
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and which was, like all the rest, covered with papers. 
He then left the room. 

Yillefort looked at the cup for an instant with a gloomy 
expression, then, suddenly taking it up with a nervous 
motion, he swallowed its contents at one draught. Any 
one would have said that he hoped the beverage would 
I be mortal, and that he sought for death to deliver him 
from a duty which he would rather die than fulfil. He | 
then rose and paced his room with a smile it would have 
been terrible to witness. The chocolate was inoffensive, 
and M. de Villefort suffered no bad results from flrinldiig | 
it. The hreakfast-hour arrived, but M. de Villefort was 
not at table. The valet de chamhre re»entered. 

“Madame de Villefort wishes to remind you, Mon- 
ster,'’ he said^ “that eleven o’clock has just struck, and 
that the trial begins at twelve.” j 

' “ Well 1 ” said Villefort, “ what then ? ” 

“Madame de Villefort is dressed; she is quite ready, 

I and wishes to know if she is to accompany you, 
Monsieur r’ 

“ Where does she mean 1 " 

“ To the Palais.” 

“What for?” 

“Madame says that she wishes much to be present at 
the trial." 

“ Ah ! ” said Villefort, with a startling accent ; “ she 
wishes that?” 

The servant drew back and said, “ If you wish to go 
alone. Monsieur, I will go and tell Madame.” 

ViUefort remained silent for a moment and dented his ^ 
pale cheeks with his nails. “ Say to Madame,” at length 
he answered, “that I wish to speak to her, and that I 
beg she will wait for me in her own room.” 

' “Yes, Monsieur.” 
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Then come to dress and shave me ” 

“ Directly, Monsieur.” 

The valet de chamhre disappeared and almost instantly 
reappeared, and having shaved his master, assisted him to 
dress in solemn black. When he had finished, he said, 
Madame said she should expect Monsieur as soon as he 
had finished dressing/^ 

I am going to her.” And Yillefort, with his papers 
under his arm and hat in hand, directed his steps towards 
the apartment of his wife. At the door he paused for a 
moment to wipe his damp, pale brow. He then entered 
the room. Madame de Villefort was sitting „ on an otto- 
man, and impatiently turning over the leaves of some 
newspapers and pamphlets which young Edouard, by way 
of amusing himself, was tearing to pieces before his 
mother could finish reading them. She was dressed to go 
out; her bonnet was placed beside her on a chair, and 
her gloves were on her hands. 

^^.Ah 1 here you are, Monsieur,” she said in her naturally 
calm voice ; but how .pale you are ! Have you been 
working all night 1 Why did you not come down to 
breakfast ? Well, will yon take me, or shah. I take 
Edouard % ” 

Madame de Villefort had multiplied her questions in] 
order to gain one answer, but to all her inquiries M. de 
Villefort remained mute and cold as a statue. 

Edouard ! ” said Villefort, fixing an imperious glance 
on the child, and play in the drawing-room, my dear ; 

I wish to speak to your mamma.” 

^ Madame de Villefort shuddered at the sight of that cold 
countenance, that resolute tone, and the strange prelimina- | 
ries. Edouard raised his head, looked at his mother, and 
then, finding that she did not confirm the ord w, began 
cutting off the heads of his leaden soldiers. •>' 
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“ Edouard I cried M. de Yillefort, so harshly that the 
child jumped, do you hear me 1 Go ! The boy, un- 
accustomed to such treatment, rose, and turned pale, — it 
would be difficult to say whether with anger or with fear. 
His father went to him, took him by the arm, and kissed 
his forehead. Go,'^ he said ; go, my child.'^ 

Edouard ran out. M. de Villefort went to the door, 
'%hich he closed behind the child, and bolted. 

Oh, Heaven ! ” said the young woman, endeavoring 
to read her husband’s inmost thoughts, while a smile passed 
over her countenance which hardened to ice the impas- 
sive soul of Yillefort. ‘‘What is the matter?” 
s/ “ Madame, where do you keep the poison you generally 
'>'use?” said the magistrate, without any introduction, plac- 
ing himself -between his wife and the door. 

Madame de Yillefort experienced the sensation which 
the lark must experience on seeing the kite contracting! 
overhead the circles of its murderous flight. A hoarse 
broken tone, which was neither a cry nor a sigh, escaped 
her, and she became deadly pale. “ Monsieur,” she said, 
“I — I do not understand you.” And as in her first 
(paroxysm of terror, she had raised herself from the sofa, 

■ in the next, stronger very likely tha^n the other, she fell 
down again on the cnshions. 

“ I asked you,” continued Yillefort, in a perfectly calm 
tone, “where you conceal the poison by the aid of w'hich 
you have killed my father-in-law, M. de Saint-Mdran, my 
mother-in-law, Madame de Saint-M6ran, Barrois, and my 
daughter Yalentine ?” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” exclaimed Madame de YiUefort, clasp- 
ing her hands, “what are you saying ? ” 

“ It is not for you to interrogate, hut to answer.^^ 

Is it ^0 the husband or to the judge ? ” stammered 
Madame de Yillefort. 
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To the judge ; to the judge, Madame 1 ” 

It was terrible to behold the frightful pallor of that 
woman, the agony of her expression, the trembling of her 
whole frame. ‘‘Ah, Monsieur!” she muttered, — ‘^ah, ^ 
Monsieur ! and this was all. 

‘‘You do not answer, Madame I ” exclaimed the terrible 
* interrogator. Then he added with a smile even more 
threatening than his anger, “ It is true, then ; you do not 
deny it ! She made a movement. “ And you cannot 
deny it ! ” added Villefort, extending his hand towards 
her, as though to seize her in the name of justice. “You 
*have accomplished these different crimes with shameless 
^kill, but which c«uld deceive only those whose affection for 
you blinded them. Since the death of Madame de Saint- 
Meran I have known that a poisoner lived in my house. 
M. d^Avrigny warned me of it. After the death of Barrois 
(God forgive me I) my suspicions were directed towards an 
angel ! — my suspicions, which even when there is no crime 
are always alive in my heart. But since the death of Val- 
entine, all uncertainty has been removed from my mind, 
Madame, and not only from mine, but from those of others. 
Thus your crime, known by two persons, suspected by 
many, will soon become public ; and as 1 told you just 
now, you no longer speak to the husband, but to the judge/’ 
The young woman hid her face in her hands. “Oh, 
Monsieur ! ” she stammered, “ I beseech you, do not be- 4 
lieve appearances.^^ 

“Are you, then, a coward?” cried Villefort, in a con- « 
temptuous voice. “ But I have always remarked that poi- 
soners were cowards. Can you be a coward, — you, who 
have had the courage to witness the death of two old 
men and a young girl murdered by you ? ” 

“ Monsieur ! Monsieur ! ” 

“ Can you be a coward ? ” continued Villefort, with in- 
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creasing excitement, — “ yon, who conH count, one by 
one, the minutes of four death-agonies ; you, who have ; 
arranged your infernal plans and concocted your beverages I 
with so wonderful skill and success 1 Have you, then,. ; 
who have calculated everything with such nicety, have 
you forgotten to calculate one thing, — where the revela- 
tion of your crimes will lead you? Oh, it is impossible ! 
you must have reserved some surer, more subtle and 
deadly poison than any other, that you might escape the 
punishment awaiting you. You have done this ; I hope 
so at least.” 

Madame de Yillefort wrung her hands, and fell on her 
knees. 

I understand, ” he said, — ‘‘ you confess ; but a confes- 
sion made to the judges, a confession made at the last mo- 
ment, extorted when the crime cannot be denied, does not 
diminish the punishment inflicted on the guilty ! ” 

The punishment 1 ” exclaimed Madame de Yillefort, — 

“ the punishment, Monsieur I Twice you have pronounced 
that word ! ” 

‘'Certainly. Did you hope to escape it because you 
were four times guilty ? Did you think the punishment 
would be withheld because you are the wife of him who 
demands it? No, Madame, no! the scaffold awaits the 
poisoner, whoever she may be, unless, as I just said, the 
4poisoiier has taken the precaution of keeping for herself a 
'^few drops of her deadliest poison.” 

Madame de Yillefort uttered a wild cry, and a hide- 
ous and uncontrollable terror spread over her distorted 
features. 

“ Oh ! do not fear the scaffold, Madame,” said the mag- 
istrate; will not dishonor you, since that would be 
dishonor to myself. No ! if you have understood me, you 
will understand that you are not to die on the scaffold.” 
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“Ko ! I do not understand; what do you mean?” 
-stammered the unhappy woman, completely overwhelmed. 

mean that the wife of the first magistrate in the 
capital shall not by her infamy soil an unblemished % 
name ; that she shall not with one blow dishonor her 
husband and her child,” 

“ISTo, no ! oh, no ! 

Well, Madame, it will be a laudable action on your 
part ; and I thank you for it ! ” 

, “You thank me ! and for what ? ” 

“For what you have just said.” 

“ What did I say ? Oh, my brain whirls ! I no longer , 
understand anything ! My God! my God ! ” And she 
rose with her hair dishevelled and her lips foaming. / 

“You have answered, Madame, the question I put to 
you on entering the room, ‘ Where do you keep the poison 
you generally use, Madame ? ’ ” 

Madame de Yillefort raised her arms to heaven, and 
'^/convulsively struck one hand against the other. “No, 
no ! ” she vociferated, — “ no, you cannot wish that 1 ” 
“What I do not wish, Madame, is that you should perish * 
on the scaffold. Do you understand? ” asked Yillefort. 

“ Oh, mercy, mercy. Monsieur ! ” 

“What I require is that justice be done. I am on 
the earth to punish, Madame,” he added with a flaming 
glance. “ Any other woman, were it the queen herself, 

I would send to the executioner ; but to you I shall be 
merciful. To you I say, Have you not, Madame, reserved 
some drops of the surest, deadliest, most speedy poison?” 

“ Oh, pardon me, Monsieur 1 let me live 1 ” 

“ She is cowardly,” said Yillefort. 

Reflect that I am your wdfe 1 ” 

“You are a poisoner.” 

“ In the name of Heaven ! ” 
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No!” 

In the name of the love you once bore me ! ” 

“ No, no ! ” 

'' In the name of our child 1 Ah, for the sake of our 
child, let me live ! ” 

No ! no ! no ! I tell you ; one day, if I allow you to 
live, you will perhaps kill him, as you have the others ! ” 

« 1 1 — I kill my boy ! ” cried the distracted mother, 
rushing towards Villefort ; “ I kill my Edouard 1 Ha ! 
.,|ha! ha!” and a frightful, demoniac laugh finished the 
sentence, which was lost in a hoarse rattle. 

Madame de Villefort had fallen at her husband’s feet. 
He approached her. '' Keep this in mind, Madame,” he 
said ; “ if on my return, justice has not been satisfied, I 
will denounce you with my own mouth, and arrest you 
with my own hands 1 ” 

^ She listened, panting, overwhelmed, crushed ; her eyes 
alone remained alive, and they showed the terrible flame 
that consumed her. 

“ Do you understand me % ” said Villefort. “ I am 
going down there to demand the sentence of death against 
a murderer. If I find you alive on my return, you shall 
sleep to-night in the Conciergerie.” 

Madame de Villefort sighed ; her nerves gave way, and 
she sank on the carpet. The procureur du roi seemed to 
experience a sensation of pity ; he looked upon her less 
severely, and bowing to her, said slowly, ‘‘Hare well, 
Madame! farewell I” 

That farewell struck Madame de Villefort like the exe- 
cutioner's knife. She fainted. The procureur du roi went 
out, after having double-locked the door. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE ASSIZES. 

The Benedetto affair, as it was called in tlie Palais, and 
by people in general, had produced a tremendous sensation. 
"''A frequenter of the Cafe de Paris, the Boulevard de Gaud, 
and the Bois de Boulogne during his brief career of splen- 
dor, the false Ca*valcanti had formed a host of acquaint- 
ances. The papers had related his various adventures, 
both as the man of fashion and the galley-slave ; and as 
every one who had been personally acquainted with the 
Prince Cavalcanti felt a lively curiosity in his fate, they 
all determined to spare no trouble in endeavoring to wit-, 
ness the trial of M. Benedetto for the murder of his com- 
rade. In the eyes of many, Benedetto appeared, if not a 
victim to, at least an instance of the fallibility of the law. 
M. Cavalcanti, his lather, had been seen in Paris ; and it 
was expected that he would reappear to claim the illus- 
- trious outcast. Many also, who knew nothing of the 
famous polonaise in which he had made his first appear- 
ance at the Count of Monte Cristo’s house, had been much 
impressed by the dignified manners, the gentlemanly bear- 
ing, and the knowledge of the world displayed by the old 
patrician, who certainly played the nobleman very well so 
long as he said nothing, and made no arithmetical calcula- 
tions. As for the accused himself, many remembered him 
as being so amiable, so handsome, and so liberal, that they 
chose to think him the victim of some conspiracy, since 
in this world large fortunes frequently excite the malevo^ 
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lence and jealousy of some unknown enemy. Every one, 
therefore, hastened to the court, — some to witness the 
sight, others to comment upon it. From seven o^ clock in 
the morning a crowd was stationed at the iron gates, and 
an hour before the trial began, the hall was already filled 
'^with those who had gained the privilege of admission. 
Before the entrance of the magistratc-s, and indeed fre- 
quently afterwards, a court of justice, on days when some 
especial trial is to take place, resembles a drawing-room, 
where many persons recognize one another- and converse, if 
they can do so without losing their seats, and when they 
are separated by too great a number of lawyers, spectators, 
and gendarmes, communicate by signs. • 

It was one of those magnificent autumn days which 
make amends for a short summer ; the clouds which 
M. de Villefort had perceived at sunrise had all disappeared 
as if by magic, and one of the softest and most brilliant 
•days of September shone forth in all its splendor. 

Beauchamp, one of the kings of the press, and therefore 
having his throne everywhere, was looking round on every 
side. He perceived Cbateau-Eenaud and Debray, who 
had just gained the good graces of a sergent de ville, and 
who had persuaded the latter to place himself behind 
them, nnstead of before them, as he had a right to do. 
The worthy agent had recognized the minister's secretary 
and the millionnairej and by way of paying extra atten- 
tion to his noble neighbors, promised to keep their places 
while they paid a visit to Bea,uchamp. 

Well ! ” said Beauchamp, “ we shall see our friend ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” replied Debray. That worthy prince ! 

‘Deuce take those Italian princes ! 

‘‘ A man, too, who could boast of Dante for a gene- 
alogist, and could reckon as far back as the ‘Divina 
Gommedia.’” 
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A nobilitj of the rope ! ” said Ch^teau-Renaiid, <■ 
* phlegmatically. 

“ He will be condemned, will he not T' asked Debray 
of Beauchamp. 

’ “My dear fellow, I think we should ask you that ques- 
tion ; you know such news much better than we do. Did 
you see the president at the minister’s last night 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“What did he say ? ” 

“Bbmething which will surprise you.” 

“Oh, make haste and tell me, then! it is a long time 
since that has happened.” 

. “ Well f he tgld me that Benedetto, who is considered 
serpent of subtlety and a giant of cunning, is really but J 
^Jvery subordinate, silly rascal, and altogether unworthy 
of the experiments that will be made on his phrenological 
organs after his death.” 

“ Bah ! ” said Beauchamp, “ he played the prince very 
well.” 

“Yes, for you, who detest those unhappy princes, Beau- 
champ, and are always delighted to find fault with them ; 
but not for me, who discover a gentleman by instinct, and 
who scent out an aristocratic family like a very bloodhound 
lof heraldry.” ^ 

“ Then you never believed in the principality ? ” 

“ Yes 1 in the principality, but not in the prince.” 

; ‘“Not so bad,” said Debray; “still, I assure you, he 
passed very well with many people ; I have met him at 
the ministers’ houses.” 

) “Ah, yes ! ” said Chateau-Renaud. “ The idea of think- 
ing ministers understand anything about princes ! ” 

“That is a good thing which you have just said, 
Chiteau-Renaud,” said Beaucharnp, laughing. 

“ But,” said Debray to Beauchamp, “ if I spoke to the 
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lence and jealousy of some unknown enemy. ' Every one, 
therefore, hastened to the court, — some to witness the 
sight, others to comment upon it. From seven o’clock in 
the morning a crowd was stationed at the iron gates, and 
an hour before the trial began, the hall was already filled 
^with those who had gained the privilege of admission. 
Before the entrance of the magistrates, and indeed fre- 
quently afterwards, a court of justice, on days when some 
especial trial is to take place, resembles a drawing-room, 
where many persons recognize one ajaf^thev^i^d converse, if 
they can do so without losing their seats, and when they 
are separated by too great a number of lawyers, spectators, 
and gendarmes, communicate by signs. » 

It was one of those magnificent autumn days which 
make amends for a short summer ; the clouds which 
M. de Yillefort had perceived at sunrise had all disappeared 
as if by magic, and one of the softest and most brilliant 
♦days of September shone forth in all its splendor. 

Beauchamp, one of the kings of the press, and therefore 
having his throne everywhere, was looking round on every 
side. He perceived Chateau-Eenaud and Debray, who 
had just gained the good graces of a sergeiit de ville, and 
who had persuaded the latter to place himself behind 
them, instead of before them, as he had a right to do. 
The worthy agent had recognized the minister's secretary 
and the millionnaire^ and by way of paying eztra atten- 
tion to his noble neighbors, promised to keep their places 
while they paid a visit to Beauchamp. 

“ Well! ” said Beauchamp, “we shall see our friend 1" 

“ Yes, indeed 1 replied Debray, “ That worthy prince 1 
' Detice take those Italian princes 1 ” 

“A man, too, who could boast of Dante for a gene- 
alo^st, and could reckon as far back as the ^ Divina 
Commedia.”' 
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- “A nobility of the rope!” said ^lhS,teau-Eenaiid, ^ 
, phlegmatically. 

“ He will be condemned, will be not ^ ” asked Debray 
of Beauchamp. 

‘‘ My dear fellow^ I think we should ask you that ques- 
tion ; you know such news much better than we do. Did 
you see the president at the minister's last night 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 

What did he say % ” 

“.Something which will surprise you.” 

“ Oh, make haste and tell me, then I it is a long time 
since that has happened.” 

Well ! he tgild me that Benedetto, who is considered 
-4|a serpent of subtlety and a giant of cunning, is really but 
H Very subordinate, silly rascal, and altogether unworthy 
of the experiments that will be made on his phrenological 
organs after his death.” 

“ Bah 1 ” said Beauchamp, “ he played the prince very 
well.” 

Yes, for you, who detest those unhappy princes, Beau- 
champ, and are always delighted to find fault with them ; 
but not for me, who discover a gentleman by instinct, and 
who scent out an aristocratic family like a very bloodhound 
!of heraldry.” 

“ Then you never believed in the principality 1 ” ^ 

“ Yes ! in the principality, but not in the prince.” 

“ Kot so bad,” said Debray ; “ still, I assure you, he 
passed very well with many people ; I have met him at 
the ministers’ houses.” 

“Ah, yes 1 ” said Ch^teau-Benaud. “ The idea of think- 
ing ministers understand anything about princes ! ” 

“ That is a. good thing which you have just said, 
Chdteau-Renaud,” said Beauchamp, laughing. 

“ But,” said Dehray to Beauchamp, “ if I spoke to the 
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president, you have probably spoken to the procureur 
du roV* 

“ It was an impossibility ; for the last week M. de Ville- 
fort has secluded himself, — naturally enough; this strange 
chain of domestic afflictions, foUowed by the strange death 
of his daughter — ” 

“ Strange ! What do you mean, Beauchamp 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes ! Do you pretend that all this, has been un- 
observed at the minister’s ? ” said Beauchamp, placing his 
* eye-glass in his eye, where he tried to make it remain. 

“ My dear monsieur,” said Chateau-Renaud, “ allow me 
- to tell you that you do not understand that manoeuvre 
with the eye-glass half so well as Debr^. Give him a 
lesson, Debray.” 

“Stay,” said Beauchamp; surely I am not deceived.” 

“ What is it ” 

'‘It is she!” 

' “ She 1 who ? ” 

“ They said she had left.” 

“MademoiseUe Eugenie?” said Chlteau-Renaud : “has 
she returned?” ’ 

“ No ; but her mother.” 

^ Madame Danglars ? Nonsense ! Impossible ! ” said 
Chateau-Renaud ; “ only ten days after the flight of her 
daughter, and three days from the bankruptcy of her 
husband 1 ” 

Debray colored slightly, and followed with his eyes the 
direction of Beauchamp’s glance. “ Come,” he said, “ it is 
only a veiled lady, some foreign princess, — perhaps the 
mother of Cavalcanti. But you were just speaking on a 
very interesting topic, Beauchamp.” 

. 1 2 

..1 the extraordinary 

'd^th of Valentine./' 
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’.“Ah, yes, so I was. But how is it that Madame de 
Villefort is not here?” 

“Poor dear woman!” said Debray, “she is no doubt 
occupied in distilling balm for the hospitals, or in making 
cosmetics for herself or friends. Do you know she spends 
two or three thousand crowns a year in this amuse- 
ment! But I wonder she is not here. I should have 
been pleased to see her, for I like her very much.” 

“ And I detest her,” said Chateau-Eenaud. 

“Why?” 

“I do not know. Why do we love! Why do we 
hate ! I detest her by antipathy.” 

“ Or rather, bj instinct.” 

Perhaps so. But to return to what you were savins. 
Beauchamp.” ° 

Well ! replied Beauchamp, “ are you not curious to 
know, gentlemen, why they die so fast in the Villefort 
house ! ” 

“ ‘ Fast ’ [cJm] is good,” said Chateau-Eenaud. 

My dear fellow, you will find the word in Saint- 
Simon.” 

“But the thing itself is found in M. de Yillefort’s house; 
let us, then, return to it.” 

_ “ Faith 1” said Debray, “I confess that I have not lost 
sight of that house, which for the last three months has 
•been hung with black ; and day before yesterday Madame 
was speaking to me about it in connection with Valentine.” 

“ Who is Madame ! ” asked Chateau-Eenaud. 

“ The minister’s wife, of course I ” 

“ Oh, your pardon ! I never visit ministers ; I leave 
that to the princes.” 

Eeally, you were before only sparkling, but now you 
are brilliant, Baron j take compassion on us, or you will 
burn us, like another Jupiter.” 
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I will not speak again ! ” said Ch^teau-Renaud ; 
“ pray have compassion upon me, and do not take up 
! every word I say/’ 

Come, let us endeavor to hear the end of your story, 
Beauchamp ; I told you that day before yesterday Madame 
, made inquiries of me upon the subject Enlighten me 
» and I will then communicate my information to her/’ 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, the reason people die so fast at 
M. de Yillefort’s is that there is an assassin in the 
house ! ” 

The two young men shuddered, for the same idea had 
more than once occurred to them. 

“ And who is the assassin ? ” they ask^d together. 

“ Young Edouaxd ! ” 

A hurst of laughter from the auditors did not in the" 
least disconcert the speaker, who continued, “Yes, gentle- 
I men ; Edouard, who is quite an adept in the art "“of 
1 killing/’ 

“ You are jesting.” 

“ Not at all. I yesterday engaged a servant who had 
just left M. de Yillefort. I intend sending him away to- 
morrow, he. eats so enormously, to make up for the fast 
imposed upon him by his terror in that house. WellJ 
listen to me.” 

“ We are listening.” 

“ It appears that the dear child has obtained possession 
of a bottle containing some drug, which he every now 
and then uses against those who have displeased him. 
Eirst, Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Mdran incurred his 
displeasure ; so he poured out three drops of his elixir, — 
three drops were sufficient. Then it was the brave Barrois, 
Crmndpa Noirtier’s old servant, who sometimes rebuffed the , 
dear child, as you know; the dear child poured out for 
him three drops of his elixir. Then it was poor Yalen- 
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tine’s turn, who did not ill-treat him, but of whom he 
was jealous; he poured out for her three drops of his 
elixir, and for her as for the others that was the end.” 

‘MVhy, what a devil of a story are you giving us?” 
said Chateau-Reiiaud. 

Yes,” said Beauchamp ; “ a story of the other world, 
is it not?” 

“ It is absurd,” said Debray. 

“Ahl” said Beauchamp, ^‘you doubt me? Well, you 
can ask my servant, or rather him who to-morrow will no 
longer be my servant ; it was the talk of the house.” 

And this elixir, ’where is it ? what is it ? ” 

The child c(^nceals it.” 

*^But where did he find it?” 

In his mother’s laboratory,” 

Does his Another, then, keep poisons in her lab- 
oratory ? ” 

How can I tell? You are questioning me like a 
procureur die roi. I only repeat what I have been told. 
I give you my authority ; I can do no more. The poor 
wretch would eat nothing, from fear.” 

‘‘It is incredible! ” 

“ Ho, my dear fellow, it is not at all incredible ! You 
saw last year that child of the Eue Eichelieu, who amused 
himself with killing his brothers and sisters by driving a 
pin into one of their ears while they slept. The genera- 
j tion who follow us are very precocious 1 ” 

“Come, Beauchamp,” said Chateau-Renaud, “I will 
bet that you do not believe a word of all you have been 
telling us ! but I do not see the Count of Monte Cristo ; 
why is he not here ? ” 

“ He is JZase,” said Debray ; “ besides, he could not 
well appear in public, since he has been the dupe of the 
Cavalcanti, who, it appears, presented themselves to him 
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with false letters of credit, and cheated him out of one 
I hundred thousand livres, loaned on the principality.” 

‘‘By the way, M. de Ch^teau-Renaiid,” asked Beau- 
champ, “ how is Morrel % ” 

“Faitli ! I have called three times without once seeing 
him. Still, his sister did not seem uneasy, and told me 
that though she had not seen him for two or three days, 
she was sure he was well.” 

“ Ah, now I think of it, the Count of Monte Cristo can- 
not appear in the hall ! said Beauchamp. 

“ Why noti ” 

“ Because he is an actor in the drama.” 

“ Has he assassinated any one, then 1 asked Bebray. 

“ No, it is he, on the contrary, whom they wished to 
assassinate. You know that it was in leaving his house 
that M. de Caderousse was murdered by his friend Bene- 
detto ; you know that the famous waistcoat was found 
in his house, containing the letter which stopped the sig- 
nature of the marriage-contract. Do you see the waist- 
coat? There it is, all blood-stained, on the desk, as a part 
of the evidence.” 

“ Ah, very good ! ” 

“ Hush, gentlemen I here is the court ; let us go back 
to our places.” 

A noise was heard in the hall ; the sergent de ville called 
his two proteges with an energetic “ Hem ! ” and the bailiff 
appearing, called out with that shrill voice peculiar to his 
order, even in the days of Beaumarchais, “The court, 
gentlemen ! ” 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE INDICTMENT. 

The judges took their places in the midst of the most 
profound silence ; the jury took their seats j M. de Ville- 
fort, the object of unusual attention, and we had almost 
said of general admiration, sat in the armchair, and cast 
a tranquil glance around him. Every one looked with 
astonishment on that grave and severe face, the calm 
expression of which personal griefs had been unable to 
disturb j and the aspect of a man who %vas a stranger to 
aU human emotions excited a kind of terror. 

“ Gendarmes ! ” said the president, bring in the 
accused.^’ 

At these words the public attention became more intense, 
and all eyes were turned towards the door through which 
Benedetto was to enter. The door soon opened, and the 
accused appeared. The same impression was experienced 
by all present ; and no one was deceived as to the expres- 
sion of his countenance. His features bore no sign of 
that deep emotion which stops the beating of the heart 
and blanches the cheek. His hands, gracefully placed, one 
upon his hat, the other in the opening of his white waist- 
coat, were not at all tremulous ; his eye was calm, and 
even brilliant. Having entered the court-room, he searched 
with inquiring eyes the body of magistrates and assistants, 
allowing his gaze to rest on the president, and especially 
on the procureicr du roL By the side of Andrea was 
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placed the lawyer who was to conduct his defence, and 
who had been appointed by the court; for Andrea dis- 
dained to pay any attention to those details, to which 
he appeared to attach no importance. The lawyer was 
a young man with light hair, whose face expressed a 
hundred times more emotion than was exhibited by the 
prisoner. 

The president called for the reading of the indictment, 
drawn up, as we know, by the clever and implacable pen 
- of Villefort. During that reading, which occupied con- 
siderable time, the public attention was continually drawn 
towards Andrea, who bore the burden with Spartan uncon- 
cern. Yillefoxt had never been so concise^ nor so eloquent. 
The crime was presented under the liveliest colors ; the 
former life of the prisoner, his transformation, his consis- 
tent criminality from an early age, were set forth with all 
the talent that a knowledge of human life could furnish 
to a mind like that of the promreur du roL By force of 
that preliminary alone Benedetto was forever lost in pub- 
lic opinion before the sentence of the law could be pro- 
nounced. Andrea paid no attention to the successive 
charges which were brought against him. M. de Villefort, 
who examined him attentively, and who no doubt practised 
upon him all the psychological studies he was accustomed 
to use, in vain endeavored to make him lower his eyes, 
notwithstanding the depth and fixedness of his gaze. At 
length the reading was completed. 

“Accused,” said the president, “your name and sur- 
name 'i ” 

Andrea rose. “Excuse me. Monsieur the President,” 
he said in a clear voice ; “ hut I see that you are adopting 
an -order in your questioning in which I shall be unable to 
follow you, I claim — and will presently jusrify my claim 
‘ — to be in an exceptional situation. ; I beg therefore that 
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you will grant me permission to follow a different order in 
my replies ; I will none the less answer all questions.” 

The astonished president looked at the jury, who them- 
selves looked at the procureur du roi. The whole assem- 
bly manifested great surprise ; but Andrea appeared quite 
unmoved. 

“ Your age 1 ” said the president. “ Will you answer 
that question 1 ” 

I I will answer that question, as well as the rest, 

. Monsieur the President, but in its turn.” 

Your age 1 ” repeated the president. 

I am twenty-one years old ; or rather, I shall be 
in a few days^ as I was born the night of Sept. 27, 
1817 .'^ 

M. de Yillefort, who was busy taking down some notes, 
raised his head at the mention of this date. 

“ Where were you born 1 ” continued the president. 

“ At Auteiiil, near Paris.” 

M. de Villefurt a second time raised his head, looked at 
Benedetto as if he had been gazing at the head of Medusa, 
and became livid. As for Benedetto, he gracefully wiped 
his lips with a fine cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Your profession I ” 

Pirst I was a forger,” answered Andrea, calmly ; 
^^then I became a thief; and lately I Jiave become an 
assassin.” 

A murmur, or rather a storm of indignation burst from I 
all parts of the assembly. The judges themselves appeared 
^ stupefied ; and the jury manifested tokens of disgust for a v 
cynicism so unexpected from a fashionable man, M. de 
Yillefort pressed his hand upon his brow, which, at first 
pale, had become red and burning. Then he suddenly 
rose, and looked around as though he had lost his senses ; 
he wanted air. 
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“Are you looking for anything, M. le Procureur du 
roi 1 ” asked Benedetto, with his most affable smile. 

M. de Villefort made no reply, but sat, or rather threw 
himself down again upon his chair. 

“ And now, prisoner, will you consent to tell your 
name 1 ” said the president. “ The brutal affectation with 
which you have enumerated your crimes, the pride with 
/which you profess them, - which caUs for a severe repri- . 
mand on the part of the court, both in the name of moral- 
ity and for the respect due to humanity, — constitutes . 
.perhaps your reason for delay in announcing your name ; 

* you wished to make your name a climax to the titles which 

• you have already assumed.” ,, *r> -j 4 . v 

“It is quite wonderful. Monsieur the President, how 

correctly- you have read my thoughts,” said Benedetto, in 
his softest voice and most polite manner. “ This is indeed 
, the reason why I begged you to invert the order of the 

*^>./The public astonishment had reached its height. There 
*.was no longer any deceit or bravado in the manner of the 
accused. The excited audience awaited the thunder that 

• must come from the depths of that dark cloud. 

“ Well ! ” said the president ; “ your name 1 ” 

“ I cannot teU you my name, since I do not know it ; 
hut I know my father’s, and can give it to yon.” 

•A painful dazzhng blinded ViUefort. Drops of bitter 
sweat might be seen dropping from his cheeks upon the 
. papers which he moved about with hands trembling 

* convulsively. 

State, then, your father’s name,” said the president. 
Not a whisper, not a hreath was heard in that vast 
assembly ; every one waited in suspense. 

My father is the ^procureur du m,” replied Andrea, 

calmly. 
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“ The procureur dn roi ? ” said the president, stupefied, 
and without noticing the agitation which spread over the 
face of M. de Villefort ; the procureur du roi 1 ” 

“ Yes ; and if you wish to know his name, I will tell 
it, — he is named Villefort. 

The explosion, which had been so long restrained, from - 
a feeling of respect to the court of justice, now hurst forth- 
like thunder from the breasts of all present ; the court * 
itself did not seek to restrain the movement of the multi- 
tude. The exclamations, the insults addressed to Eene- 
detto, who remained unmoved, the energetic gestures, the 
movement of the gendarmes, the sneers of the scum of 
the crowd — always sure to rise to the surface in case of 
any disturbance — all this lasted five minutes, before the 
magistrates and the bailiffs were able to restore silence. 
In the midst of this tumult the voice of the president 
was heard to exclaim, — 

“ Are you playing with justice, accused, and do you dare 
place before your fellow-citizens an example of corruption, 
which, in a period lacking nothing on that score, has not f 
yet had its parallel?’^ 

Several persons hurried up to M. de Villefort, who was ^ 
nearly buried in his chair, offering him consolation,/* 
encouragement, and protestations of zeal and sympathy. » 
Order was re-established in the court-'room, except at one 
place where a group still showed movement and agitation. 

A lady, it was said, had just fainted ; they had supplied 
her with a smelling-bottle, and she had recovered. 

During all that tumult, Andrea had turned his smiling 
face towards the assembly; then, leaning with one hand 
on the oaken rail of his bench, in a graceful attitude, he 
said, Gentlemen, God forbid that I should seek to insult, 
the court or make a useless disturbance in the presence of 
this honorable assembly. They ask my age; I tell it.. 
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They ask where I was horn; I answer. They ask my 
name ; I cannot give it, since my parents abandoned me. 
But though I cannot give my own name, not possessin<> 
one, I can tell them my father’s. Now I repeat, my father 
is named M. de Villefort, and I am ready to prove it.” 

There was an energy, a conviction, and a sincerity in 
the manner of the young man which silenced the tumult. 
All eyes were turned for a moment towards the procureur 
. du roi, who sat as motionless as though a thunderbolt had 
r changed him into a corpse. 

“Gentlemen!” said Andrea, commanding silence by 
Ms voice and manner, “I owe you the proofs and ex- 
planations of what I have said.” 

‘‘ But/’ said the president, irritated, ‘‘in your examina- 
tion you called yourself Benedetto, declared yourself an 
orphan, and claimed Corsica as ypur country.” 

‘a said anything T pleased, in order that the solemn 
declaration I have just made should not be withheld, 
which otherwise would certainly have been the case. 1 
now repeat that I was born at Auteuil on the night of 
Sept. 27, 1817, and that I am the son of the procu- 
reur du roi, M. de ViHefort. Do you wish for any further 
details] I will give them. I was born in No. 28 Eue 
de la Fontaine, in a room hung with red damask. My. 
father took me in his arms, telling my mother I was dead, 
wrapped me in a napkin marked with an H and an N,' 
and carried me into a garden, where he buried me alive.” 

A shudder ran through the assembly when they saw 
.that the confidence of the prisoner increased in proportion 
^ with the terror of M. de Villefort. 

“But how have you become acquainted with all these 
details ] ” asked the president. 

“ I will tell you. Monsieur the President. A man who^ 
had sworn vengeance against my father, and had long 
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watched his opportunity to kill him, had introduced him- 
self that night into the garden in which my father buried 
me. He was concealed in a thicket; he saw my father 
bury something in the ground, and stabbed him in the 
midst of the operation ; then, thinking the deposit might 
contain some treasure, he turned up the ground and found 
me stiU living. The man carried me to the hospital for 
foundlings, where I was inscribed under the number 57. ' 
Three months afterwards his sister travelled from Bogliano 
to Paris, and having claimed me as her son, carried me 
away. Thus, you see, though born in Paris, I was 
brought up in Corsica.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which one could 
have fancied the hall empty, so profound was the stillness. * 
Proceed ! ” said the president. 

“ Certainly/^ continued Benedetto, I might have 
lived happily with those good people, who adored me; 
but my perverse disposition prevailed over the virtues . 
which my adopted mother endeavored to instil into my ; 
heart. I increased in wickedness till I committed crime. 
One day when I cursed Providence for making me so x 
wicked, and ordaining me to such a fate, my adopted 
father said to me, ^ Do not blaspheme, unhappy child ! 
for not in anger did God give you life. The crime is 
your father’s, not yours, — your father’s, who doomed you 
to hell if you should die, and to wretchedness if by some ' 
miracle you should be restored to life.’ After that I ceased 
«cursing God, and cursed my father. This is why I have 
uttered the words for which you blame me ; this is why 
I have filled this whole assembly with horror. If it is an 
additional crime, punish me ; but if I have convinced you 
that ever since the day of my birth my fate has been sad, 
bitter, and lamentable, tlien pity me.^’ 

** But your mother \ ” asked the president. 
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mother thought me dead; she is not guilty. I 
have not wished to know her name, nor do I know it.” 

Just then a piercing cry, ending in a sob, burst from 
the centre of the group which surrounded the lady who 
had before fainted, and who now fell into a violent fit of 
hysterics, As she was carried out of the hall, the thick 
veil which concealed her face dropped off, and Madame 
.Danglars was recognized. Notwithstanding his shattered 
nerves, the stunning sensation in his ears, and the mad- 
ness which turned his brain, Yillefort recognized her and 
stood up. 

The proofs ! the proofs ! ” said the president ; “ re- 
member that this tissue of horrors must be supported by 
the clearest proofs.” 

“The proofs said Benedetto, laughing; “do you 
want proofs'?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, look at M. de Yillefort, and then ask mo 
for proofs.” 

Every one turned towards the procureiir du roi^ who, 
unable to bear the universal gaze now riveted on him ■ 
alone, advanced, staggering, into the midst of the tribunal, 
with his hair dishevelled, and his face indented with the 
marks of his nails. The whole assembly uttered a long 
murmur of astonishment. 

“Father!” said Benedetto, “I am avsked for proofs; 
do you wish me to give themT' 

“ No, no,” stammered M. de Yillefort, in a hoarse voice ; 
“ no, it is useless ! ” 

“ How useless? ” cried the president. “ What do you 
mean ? ” 

“I mean that I feel it impossible to struggle against 
^ this deadly weight which crushes me, gentlemen. I am •— 
perceive it — in the hands of an avenging God I There 
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is no need of proofs; all that this young man. has said 
is true.” 

A dull, gloomy silence, like that which precedes some 
awful phenomenon of nature, pervaded the assembly, who 
shuddered in dismay. 

What ! M. de Villefort,” cried the president, “ are 
' you not yielding to an hallucination 1 What ! are you in 
possession of your senses 1 It is easily seen that an accu- 
sation so strange, so unexpected, so terrible, has disordered 
your mind. Come, recover yourself.” 

The procureur dii roi dropped his head ; his -teeth chat- 
tered like those of a man under a violent attack of fever, 
and yet he was ^deadly pale. 

“I am in possession of all my senses. Monsieur,” he 
said; ‘‘my body alone suffers, as you may suppose. I 
acknowledge myself guilty of all the young man has 
brought against me, and from this hour hold myself at the 
^disposal of the prociireur dv, roi who will succeed me.” 

And as he spoke these words with a hoarse, choking 
voice, he staggered towards the door, which was mechan- 
ically opened by an officer of the court. The whole as- 
sembly were dumb with astonishment at the revelation^ 
and confession which made so terrible a culmination of 
the series of events which for the last fortnight had agi- 
tated Parisian society. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “let them now say that 
drama is unnatural 

“ Faith 1 ” said Chateau-Eenaud, “ I would rather end 
my career like M. de Morcerf ; a pistol-shot seems quite 
delighthil compared with this catastrophe.” 

“ And so he has committed murder,” said Beauchamp. 

“ And I thought of marrying his daughter I ” said 
Debray. “ She did well to die, poor girl 1 ” 

“ The sitting is adjourned, gentlemen,” said the presi- 
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dent; ^^and the case is postponed to the next session. 
The matter will be examined anew^ and will be committed 
to another magistrate.’^ 

As for Andrea, still self-possessed and more interesting 
than ever, he left the hall escorted by gendarmes, wdio 
involuntarily paid him some deference. 

Well, what do you think of this, my fine fellow ? ’’ 
asked Debray of the sergent de ville^ slipping a iouis into 
his hand. 

'' ‘‘ There will be extenuating circumstances,*' he replied. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

EXPIATION-. 

Notwithstanding the density of the crowd, M. de Ville- 
fort saw it open before him. There is something so awe- 
inspiring in great afflictions that even in the worst periods 
of history, the first emotion of a crowd has generally been 
to sympathize with the sufferer in a great catastrophe. 
Many people have been assassinated in a tumult; but 
criminals have rarely been insulted during their trial. 
Thus Villefort passed through the mass of spectators and 
officers of the Palais, and withdrew. Though he had 
acknowledged his guilt, he was protected by his grief. 
There are some situations which men understand by in- 
stinct, though their reason cannot explain them ; in such 
cases the greatest orator is he who expresses himself most ‘ 
vehemently and naturally. The multitude takes his ex- i 
pressions - for a complete narration ; it has reason to be 
satisfied with them, and greater reason to consider them \ 
sublime when they are true. It would be difficult to i 
describe the state of stupor in which Yillefort left the 
Palais. Every pulse beat with feverish excitement, every 
4nerve was strained, every vein swollen, and every part of 
his body seemed to suffer differently from the rest, thus 
multiplying his agony a thousandfold. Habit alone guided 
him through the passage ; he threw aside his magisterial • 
robe, not for propriety’s sake, but because it was an 
oppressive burden on his shoulders, a shirt of Kessus, 
prolific in torture. Having staggered as far as the Eue 
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Dauphine, he perceived his carriage, awoke his sleeping 
coachman by opening the door himself, threw himself on 
the cushions, and pointed towards the Faubourg St. 
Honor4 ; the carriage drove on. All the weight of his 
fallen fortune seemed to fall upon his head. That weight 
crushed him. He did not see the consequences ; he had 
not measured them ; he felt them. He could not rea- 
son out his course like a cool murderer, wdio deals with 
what is familiar to him, . A tliought of God was in the 
depths of his soul, — God ! ” he murmured, without 
knowdng what he said ; “ God I God I ” He saw only God 
in all that had happened. The carriage rolled rapidly. 
Yillefort, while turning restlessly on Jhe cushions, felt 
something press against him. He put out his hand to 
remove the object ; it was a fan which ]Madame de Yille- 
fort had left in the carriage. This fan awakened a recol- 
lection which darted through his mind like lightning in 
darkness, — he thought of his wife. 

Oh 1 ” he exclaimed, as though a red-hot iron were 
piercing his heart. During the last hour his own wretched- 
ness had alone been presented to his mind ; now another 
object, not less terrible, suddenly presented itself. His 
wife 1 he had acted the inexorable judge with her, he had 
condemned her to death ; and she, crushed by remome, 
struck with terror, covered with the shame ixispired by ' 
the eloquence of his irreproachable virtue ; she, a poor | 
weak woman, without defence against a power absolute 
and supreme, — she might at that very moment perhaps 
be preparing to die ! An hour had already elapsed since 
her condemnation. At that moment, doubtless, she was 
recalling all her crimes to her memory ; she was asking 
pardon for her sins; perhaps she was even writing a letter 
I imploring on her knees forgiveness from her virtuous hus- 
band, —a forgiveness she was purchasing wi%^^^«tthl 
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ViUefort again groaned with angnis], and despair. “ Ah ' ” 
he exd^ed, “that woman became criminal only from 
.as^ciating with me J I carried the infection of crim^ 
mtb me, aini she has caught it as she would the typhus 

fever, the cholera, the plague! And yet I have punched 

her ! I have dared to say to her, ‘ Eepent and die ' ' Oh 
no ! no ! she shall live; she shaU follow me. We will flv’ 

of earth I 

i^ed to her of the scaffold ! Great God ! how did I dare 
-;ntter the word ! Why, the scaffold awaits me also ' Yes 

ehat I also have commitfced a crime 1 Oh what an Al]f 
of .ho %». .od th, ooopen., 01., 

^..^nsband such as I ! She must live, tldat my infamy 
gy dimmish hers.” And Villefort dashed Ln thi •• 
fe^ow in front of the carriage. « Taster ! fastw ' ” he ' 

^ J"ne which electrified the coachman. The I 

■ Yes yes, repeated Villefort, as he approached his 
jme; yes, that woman must live; she must repent and 
^ucate my son, my poor child, the sole survivor ’with 
the exception of the indestructible old man, of the wmck 
of my house. She loves him ; it was for his sake she bos 
wmmitted these crimes. The heart of a mother who^o^es 
her child IS not irredeemably bad ; she will repent No 
OTe will know she has been guilty; the crimes wWch have ’ 
taken place -in my house, though they now occupy 1 
public mmd, will be forgotten in time, or if, indled a 
few enemies should remember them, why I will ad.! tl ’ 
list of ori„„. What ,m i. si^i if 1*"," 

^ more m added! Mj wife and child shall escLce 
|om this gulf, carrying treasures with them; she will live 

-e STentd'wS"’ Tb ^ "" 

centred, will be with her. I shaU have performed ■ 
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a good action, and my heart will be lighter.” And the 
procureur du roi breathed more freely than he had done 
for some time. 

The carriage stopped at the door of the hotel. Villefort 
leaped out of the carriage and saw that his servants were 
surprised at his early return ; he could read no other ex- 
pression on their features. JS’one of them spoke to Iiim ; 
they merely stood aside as usual to let him pass. As he 
went by M. l^oirtier’s room, he perceived through the half- 
open door two figures ; but he had no curiosit}’- to know 
who was visiting his father, — his anxiety carried him on 
farther. 

“ Come,” he said, as he ascended the stairs leading to 
his wife’s room, “ nothing is changed ^lere/’ He then 
closed the door of the landing. No one must disturb 
us,” he said ; “ I must speak freely to her, accuse myself, 
and say — ” He approached the door, touched the crystal 
handle, which yielded to his hand. Not locked 1 ” ho 
murmured \ “ that is well.” And he entered the little 
room in which Edouard slept; for though the child went 
to school during the day, his mother could not allow him 
to he separated from her at night. He searched the room 
with a glance. Not here,” he said ; doubtless she is 
in her bedroom.” He rushed towards the door ; it was 
bolted. He stopped, shuddering. H^loise I ” he cried. 
He fancied he heard the moving of a piece of furniture. 

H^loise ! ” he repeated. 

“ Who is there % ” answered the voice of her he soughi 
He thought that voice more feeble than usual. 

Open the door I ” cried Villefort ; ** open, it is I.” 

But notwithstanding this request, notwithstanding the 
tone of anguish in which it was uttered, the door remained 
closed. Villefort burst it open with a violent blow. At 
tiue entrance of the room which led to her boudoir, 
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Heloise ! he said, “ what is the matter? Speak ! ” 

and towards him her hand stiff 

tHn ^ V 1, Monsieur ! ” she said, with a rat- 

ing which seemed to tear her throat. “What more do i 
you. want ? ” and she feU on the floor. ’ 

Villefort ran to her and seized her hand, which convul- ’ 
sorely clasped a crystal bottle with a golden sZe 
Madame de Villefort was dead. ViUeL, maSd ‘ 
ith horror, stepped back to the threshold of the door 

aS^h«^ \ Edouard, i&douard!” 

Edouard™”^^ihT* “Edouard ! 

aouard The name was pronounced in such a tone 

of anguish that the servants ran up. 

“Where is my son?” asked Villefort; “let him be 
removed from the house that he may not see-” 

M. Edouard is not downstairs, Monsieur,” replied 
the vak( de ckamhre. ^ 

IS o Monsieur ; Madame sent for him half an hour a<ro ■ 
he wen into her room, and has not been downstairs since 
A cold perspiration burst out on VOlefort’s brow • his 
legs trembled, and his brain was filled with a confused 
maze of ideas. “In Madame de ViUefort's room?” he 
murmured, and slowly returned, with one hand wiping 
his _ forehead, and with the other supportin<^ himself 

the body of his unhappy wife. To call Edouard L must I 
r^waken the echo of that room changed to a sZZt 1 

vL'fort fSThI of the tomb.’^ 

“Edould P> ? paralyzed in his throat, f 

TOL IV “Edouard!” The child 
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did not answer. Where then conid he be, if he had 
entered his mother's room and not since returned? He 
stepped forward. The corpse of Madame de Yiliefort was 
stretched across the doorway leading to the room in which 
Edouard must be ; that corpse seemed to watch over tlm 
threshold, with eyes fixed and open, with a frightful, 
mysterious irony on the lips. Through the open door a 
portion of the boudoir was visible, containing an tipright 
piano, and a blue satfn couch. Villefort stepj)ed fi^rward 
two or three paces, and beheld his child lying — no doubt 
asleep — on the sofa. The unhappy man uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy ; a ray of light seemed to penetrate the 
abyss of despair and darkness. He had oiTly to step over 
the corpse, enter the boudoir, take the child in his arms, 
and flee with him far, far away. | 

Yiliefort was no longer the man whose refined corrup- 
tion made him the type of civilkation ; he was a tiger 
wounded to death, whose teeth were broken in his last 
agony. He no longer feared realities, but phantoms. He 
leaped over the corpse as though it had been a furnace. 
He tpok the child in his arms, pressed him, shook him, 
called him ; hut the child made no reply. He pressed his 
eager lips to the cheeks ; they were icy cold and pale. He 
felt his stiffened limbs ; he pressed his hand upon the 
heart, but it no longer beat; the child was dead. A 
folded paper feU from Edouard's breast. Villefort, thun- 
derstruck, fell upon his knees; the child dropped from 
his arms, and roHed on the floor by the side of its mother. 
Yiliefort picked up the paper, and, recognizing his wife's 
writing, ran his eyes rapidly over its contents* They 
were as follows : — 

‘‘ You know that I was a good mother, since it was fry my 
sons sake that I became criminal. A good mother cannot 
depart without her son.” 



■* S’*.”*" ?“ “»M »•« I- 

! corps., Lr,ll„rf fsTl-'™""' «•“ '“'I'c 

' t cub Then a ^ contemplates its dead 

'“God!” he saidj “ Xay7 GodT”"^ T^t 

whose side he micfht teT S T 

»d.. ...o«o...... , 

■SsS?Sf“- 

here, Monsieur?” he exclaimed: «do you fS. - 

appear but to act as an escort to Death?” 

-• iJusoni turned round, and neroeivi’nir +i.= -,1 

^|iepicted on the magistrate’s face, the savag^lulS oHi! 

^eyes, he understood that the scene of tiT ■ I 5 ' 

accomplished; but beyond S i? = 

+ yojtici tills he Was ignorant ‘‘TV 

' - « AndThy”""^" daughter,” he repEed. 

to-day ^ 

^or^ve"! a?t dS to Sd ) 
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^‘Good heavens!” exclaimed Villefort, stepping back 
fearfully, surely that is not the voice of the Abb^ 
Busoni I ” 

No ! ” the abb6 threw off his false tonsure, shook his 
head, and his hair, no longer confined, fell in black 
masses around his manly face. 

It is the face of the Count of Monte Cristo ! ” ex- 
claimed the 'procureuT du ro% with a haggard expression. 

*^You are not exactly right, M. le Procureur du roi; 
you must go farther back.” 

** That voice I that voice ! where did I first hear it 

You heard it for the first time at Marseilles, twenty- 
three years ago, on the day of your marsiage with Made- 
; moiselle de Saint-Mdran. Befer to your papers.” 

/ “ You are not Busoni 1 you axe not Monte Cristo? Oh, 

heavens! you are that enemy, concealed, implacable, 
i deadly 1 I must have wronged you i» some way at Mar- 
seilles. Oh, woe to me ! ” 

“Yes; you are indeed right,” said the count, crossing 
his arms over his broad chest, “search ! search ! ” 

“But what have I done to you?” exclaimed Yillefort, 
Hvhose mind was balancing between reason and insanity 
lin that cloud which is neither a dream nor reality, — 
“ what have I done to you ? Tell me, then 1 Speak ! ” 

“ You condemned me to a horrible, tedious death ; you 
killed my father; you deprived me of liberty, of love, 
and of happiness.” 

“ Who are you, then ? Who are you ? 

^ “I am the spectre of a wretch you buried in the 
dungeons of the Chateau dTf. To that spectre, issu- 
ing at length from his tomb, God has given the mask 
of Monte Cristo, and has covered him with diamonds 
and with gold, that you might not recognize him until 
to-day.” 
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“Ah ! I recognize you! I recognize you!” 

the prdcureur du roi ; “ you are ” 

“ I am Edmond Dantes ! ” 


exclaimed 


You are Edmond Dantes ! ” cried Villefort, seizing the 
Munt hy the wrist, « then come here.” And he dragged 
Monte Cristo up the stairs; who, ignorant of what tad 
happened, foUowed him in astonishment, expecting some 
new catastrophe. “ Hold, Edmond Dantes ! ” he said 
pointing to the bodies of his wife and child. “ See ' are 
you well avenged?” 


Monte Cristo became pale at this horrible sight; he felt 
that he had passed beyond the bounds of vengeance, and 
toat he could ^no longer say, “God is for and with me.” 
With an expression of indescribable grief he threw himself 
upon the body of the child, reopened his eyes, felt his pulse 
and then rushed with him into Valentine’s room, of which 
he double-locked the door. 


“ My child ! ” cried Villefort, “ he carries away the body 
of my child ! Oh, curses, woe, death to you I ” and he 
tried to follow Monte Cristo ; but as though in a dream, 
he was; fixed to the spot. His eyes glared as though they ' 
were starting through the sockets ; he gi-iped the^ flesh on j 
his chest unta his nails were stained with blood ; the veins 
of his temples swelled as though they would burst their 
narrow limits, and deluge his brain with fire. This lasted 
several minutes, untd the frightful overturn of reason was' 
accomplished; then, uttering a loud cry, followed by a 
burst of laughter, he rushed down the stairs. 

A quarter of an hour later, the door of Valentine’s room 
opened, and Monte Cristo reappeared. Pale, with a dull 
eye and heavy heart, all the noble features of that face, 
usually so calm and serene, appeared overwhelmed with 
grief. In his arms he held the child, whom no skill had 
been able to recall to life. Bending on one knee, he 
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placed it reverently by the side of its mother, with its 
bead upon her breast. Then rising, be went out, and 
meeting a servant on the stairs, be asked, Where is 
M. de Villefortr' 

The servant, instead of answering, pointed to the garden. 
Monte Cristo ran down the steps, and advancing towards 
the spot designated, beheld Villefort surrounded by his 
servants with a spade in his hand, and digging the earth 
with fury. It is not here I ” he cried. “ Jt is not here ! 
And then he moved farther on, and began to dig again, 

Monte Cristo approached him, and said in a low voice. 
Monsieur, you have indeed lost a son ; but — ” 

Villefort interrupted him ; he had neither heard nor 
understood. Oh, I will find him ! ” he cried ; you 
may pretend he is not here, but I will find him, though I 
dig forever I ” 

Monte Cristo drew back in horror. “ Ob ! ” be said, 
he is mad i ” And as though he feared that the walls 
of the accursed house would crumble around bim, he 
rushed into the street, for the first time doubting whether 
he had the right to do as he had clone. Oh ! enough 

of this, — enough of this,” he cried ; ‘‘let me save the 
last.” On entering his house, he met Morrel, who wan- 
dered about like a ghost. “ Prepare yourself, Maximilian,” 
the count said with a smile ; “we leave Paris to-morrow.” 

“ Have you nothing more to do here ? ” asked Morrel. 

“ No,” replied Monte Cristo ; “ God grant I may not 
have done too much already I ” 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

The events which had taken place formed the theme of 
conversation, throughout all Paris. Emmanuel and his 
wife spoke of them with natural astonishment in their 
little apartment in the Eue Meslay ; they associated the 
three successive, sudden, and unexpected catastrophes of 
Morcerf, Danglars, and Yillefort. Maximilian, who was 
paying them a visit, listened to their conversation, or 

* rather was present at it, buried in his accustomed 
-> apathy. 

“Indeed,” said Julie, “might we not almost fancy, 
Emmanuel, that those people, so rich, so happy but yes- 

• terday, had forgotten in their prosperity that an evil 
<genius hovered over them, and that he, like the wicked 

fairies in Perrault’s stories who have not been invited to 
some wedding or baptism, has appeared all at once to 
revenge himself for their fatal neglect 

“ What a succession of disasters 1 ” said Emmanuel, 
thinking of Morcerf and Danglars. 

“ WJrat sufferings I ” said Julie, thinking of Valentine, 
but with a delicacy natural to women, refraining from 
uttering that name in her brother’s presence. 

“ If it is God who has afflicted them,” said Emmanuel ; * 
“ it is because God, who is supreme goodness, has found 
nothing in their past lives to claim a mitigation of their » 
suffering; it is because they were accursed.” \ 
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'' Do you not form a very rash judgment, Emmanuel ? ” - 
said Julie. “ When my father with a pistol in his hand 
was once on the point of committing suicide, had any one 
then said, ‘ This man deserves his misery/ would not that 
person have been deceived 'I ** 

- Yes, but God did not permit our father to fall, as he 
• did not permit Abraham to sacrifice his son. To the 
patriarch, as to us, he sent an angel who arrested the 
wings of Death.” 

Emmanuel had scarcely uttered these words when the 
sound of the bell was heard, — the well-known signal given 
by the porter that a visitor had arrived. Nearly at the same 
instant the door of the room was opened^ and the Count 
of Monte Cristo appeared on the threshold. The young 
couple uttered a cry of joy ; Maximilian raised his head, 
but let it fall again immediately. 

Maximilian,” said the count, without appearing to no- 
. tice the different impressions which his presence produced 
on the little circle, “ I come to seek you.” 

“ To seek me ^ ” repeated Morrel, as if awakening from 
a dream. 

Yes,” said Monte Cristo, has it not been agreed that 
I should take you with me, and did I not tell you yesterday 
to prepare for departure 1 ” 

“I am ready,” said Maximilian j “ I came expressly to 
^rish them farewell” 

Whither are you going, Count 1 ” asked Julie. 

“ In the first instance to Marseilles, Madame.” , 

“ To Marseilles I ” exclaimed the young couple. 

** Yes, and I take your brother with me.” 

" Oh, Count I ” said Julie, “ will you restore him to us 
^ cnr^ of his melancholy ? ” 

: . turned away to cx)nceal the confusion of his 
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“You perceive, then, that he is not happy % ” said the count. 

“ Yes/^ replied the young woman ; '‘and I fear much 
- that he finds our home hut a dull oneJ* 

* “ I will undertake to divert him,’' replied the count. 

“ I am ready to accompany you, Monsieur,” said Maxi- 
milian. “Adieu, my kind friends! Emmanuel! Julie! 
Farewell!” 

“How, farewelU” exclaimed Julie; “do you leave 
us thus so suddenly, without any preparations for your 
journey, without even a passport ? ” 

“ Needless delays hut increase the grief of parting,’* > 
said Monte Cristo ; “ and Maximilian has doubtless pro- 
vided himself with everything requisite, — at least, I 
advised him to do so.” 

I “ I have a passport, and my clothes are ready packed,” 
said Morrel, in his tranquil hut mournful manner. 

“ Good ! ” said Monte Cristo, smiling ; “ in these 
prompt arrangements may he recognized the promptness \ 
of a well-disciplined soldier.” 

“And you leave us thus,” said Julie^ “at a moment’s 
warning 1 you do not give us a day, not even an hour 
before your departure *1 ” 

“ My carriage is at the door, Madame, and 1 must he 
in Kome in five days.” 

“ But does Maximilian go to Rome '? ” exclaimed 
Emmanuel. 

“ I am going wherever it may please the count to lead • 
me,” said Morrel, with a smile full of grief; “I belong to 
him for the next month.” 

“ Oh, heavens ! how strangely he expresses himself, 
Count ! ” said Julie. 

“ Maximilian accompanies me,” said the count, in his 
kindest and most persuasive manner; “therefore do not'^ 
make yourself uneasy on your brother’s account.” 
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Once more, farewell, my dear sister ; Emmanuel, 
adieu ! ’’ Morrel repeated. 

“ His carelessness and indifference toucli me to the 
heart, said Julie. “ Oh, Maximilian, Maximilian, you 
are certainly concealing something from us ! 

Pshaw I said Monte Cristo, “ you will see him 
return to you gay, smiling, and joyful.^^ 

Maximilian cast a look of disdain, almost of anger, on 
the count. 

Let us set out,” said Monte Cristo. 

‘‘Before you leave us. Count, said Julie, “will you 
permit us to express to you all that the other day — 

“Madame,*^ interrupted the count, taking her two hands 
in his, “ all that you could say would never equal what I 
read in your eyes ; the thoughts of your heart are fully 
understood by mine. Like benefactors in romances, I 
should have left you without seeing you again ; but that 
would have been a virtue beyond my strength, because I 
am a weak and vain man, fond of the tender, kind, and 
thankful glances of my fellow-creatures. How that I am 
going away, I carry my egotism so far as to say, ‘Do not 
forget me, my friends, for probably you will never see 
me again.^” 

“ Hever see you again 1 ” exclaimed Emmanuel, while 
two large tears rolled down Juliets cheeks, — “never see 
’ you again ! It is not a man, then, but some angel that 
* leaves us ; and this angel is on the point of returning to 
' heaven after having appeared on earth to do good.” 

“ Say not so,” quickly returned Monte Cristo, — “ say 
not so, my friends. Angels never err ; celestial beings can 
stay their actions where they wish them to end. Fate is 
more powerful than they ; it is they, on the continry, 
overcome fate. Hcv Emmanuel, I am but a man, 
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1 sacrilegious.^^ And pressing his lips on the hand of Julie, 
who rushed into his arms, he extended his hand to Em- 
manuel ; then tearing, himself from this house, the abode 
of peace and happiness, he made a sign to Maximilian, 
who followed him passively, with the indifference w’'hich 
was perceptible in him ever since the death of Yalentine. 

“Restore my brother to peace and happiness,” whis- 
pered J ulie to Monte Cristo. And the count pressed her 
hand in reply, as he had done eleven years before on the 
staircase leading to Morrel’s study. 

“You still confide, then, in Sinhad the Sailor?” asked 
he, smiling. 

“ Oh, yes 1 ” was the ready answer. 

“Well, then, sleep in peace, and put your trust in 
the Lord.” 

As we have before said, the post-chaise was waiting ; 
four powerful horses were already pawing the ground with 
impatience, while at the foot of the steps, Ali, his face 
bathed in perspiration, and apparently just arrived from a 
long walk, was standing. 

Well,” asked the count in Arabic, “have you been to 
the old man^s?” 

J Ali made a sign in the affirmative. 

“And have you placed the letter before him, as I 
ordered you to do ? ” 

The slave respectfully indicated that he had. ^ 

“ And what did he say, or rather, what did he do ? ” 

Ali placed himself in the light, so that his master might, 
see him distinctly, and then imitating in his intelligent 
manner the countenance of the old man, he closed his 
i eyes as Noirtier was in the custom of doing when saying 
'“yes.” 

“Good! he accepts,” said Monte Cristo. “Now let 
us go.” 



These words had scarcely escaped him when the carriage 
was on its way, and the feet of the horses struck a shower 
of sparks from the pavement. Maximilian settled himself 
in his corner without uttering a word. Half an hour had 
fled when the carriage stopped suddenly ; the count had 
just pulled the silken check-string, which was fastened to 
All’s huger. The Huhian immediately descended, and 
opened the carriage-door. It was a lovely starlight night ; 
they had reached the top of the hill Villejuif, the platform 
whence Paris, like some dark sea, is seen to agitate its 
millions pf lights, resembling phosphoric waves, — waves 
indeed more noisy, more passionate, more changeable, 
more furious, more greedy than those^of the tempestu- 
ouvS ocean ; waves which never lie calm, like those of the 
vast sea } waves ever destructive, ever foaming, and ever 
restless. The count remained alone ; and on a sign from 
his hand, the carriage advanced some steps. He contem- 
plated for some time, with his arms crossed, the furnace 
in which are melted, turned, and shaped, all those ideas 
which, emerging from the boiling abyss, go forth to agi- 
tate the world. When he had fixed his j)iercing look on 
this modern Babylon, which equally engages the contem- 
plation of the religious enthusiast, the materialist, and the 
scoffer, Great city,^^ murmured he, inclining his head 
and joining his hands as if in prayer, “less than six 
moxiths have elapsed since first I entered thy gates. I 
believe that the Spirit of God led my ste^Ds to thee, and 
that he also enables me to quit thee in triumph. The 
secret cause of my presence within thy walls I have con- 
fided alone to him, who only has had the power to read 
my heart. God only knows that I retire from thee with- 
out pride or hatred, hut not without many regrets; he 
only knows that the power confided to me has never been 
made subservient to my personal good or to any useless 
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cause* OH, great city! it is in thy palpitating Hosom 
that I have found that which I sought* like a patient 
miner, I have dug deep into thy very entrails to root out 
evil thence. Xow mv work is accomplished, my mission i 
is terminated ; now thou canst aiford me neither pain nor 
pleasure. Adieu, Paris ! adieu ! ” 

His look wandered over the vast plain like that of some 
genius of the night ; he passed his hand over his brow, 
and getting into the carriage, dhe door was closed on him, 
and it quickly disappeared on the other side of the hill in 
a cloud of dust and noise. 

Two leagues were passed without a single word being 
pronounced. Morrel was dreaming, and Monte Cristo 
was looking at the dreamer. 

“Morrel,” said the count to him at length, “do you 
repent having followed me ? ” 

“ Xo, Count ; but to leave Paris — ” 

“ If I thought happiness awaited you in Paris, Morrel, 

I would have left you there.” 

^ “Valentine reposes within the walls of Paris, and to 
-s leave Paris is like losing her a second time.^’ 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “ the friends that we have 
lost do not repose in the bosom of the earth, but are buried 
deep in our hearts ; and it has been thus ordained, that we 
may always be accompanied by them. I have two friends, 
who in this way never depart from me, — the one, he who * 
gave me being, and the other, he who conferred knowledge - 
and intelligence on me. Their spirits live in me. I con- 
sult them when doubtful, and if I ever do any good, it is 
to their good counsels that I am indebted. Listen to the * 
voice of your heart, Morrel, and ask it whether you ought 
to continue showing me that melancholy countenance.” • 

“ My friend,” said Maximilian, the voice of my heart 
is very sorrowful, and promises me only misfortunes.” 
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“ It is ever thus that weakened minds see everything 
as through a black veil. The soul forms its own horizons ; 
your soul is darkened, and consequently the sky of the 
future appears stormy and unpromising.’' 

“ Perhaps that is true,” said Maximilian ; and he sub- 
sided into his thoughtful mood. 

The journey was performed with that marvellous rapidity 
which the unlimited power of the count ever commanded ; 
towns fled from them like shadows on their path, and trees 
shaken by the first winds of autumn seemed like giants 
M madly rushing on to meet them, and retreating as rapidly 
when once reached. The following morning they arrived 
at Chalons, where the count’s steamboats waited for them ; 
“without an instant being lost, the carriage was placed on 
- board, and the two travellers embarked. The boat was 
' built for speed ; her two paddle-wheels resembled two 
wings with which she skimmed the water like a bird.! 
Morrel was not insensible to that sensation of delight 
which is generally experienced in passing rapidly through 
the air j and the wind, which occasionally raised the hair 
from his forehead, seemed for the moment to dispel the 
clouds collected there. As the distance increased betw^een 
the travellers and Paris, an almost superhuman serenity I 
appeared to surround the count; he might have been 
'taken for an exile about to revisit his native land. Ere 
long Marseilles presented herself to view, — Marseilles, 
full of life and energy ; Marseilles, the younger sister of 
Tyre and Carthage, that has succeeded to them in the 
empire of the Mediterranean ; Marseilles, that with age 
inereases in vigor and strength. Powerful memories were 
stirred within them by the sight of that round tower, that 
Port St. l^icolas, that port with its quays of brick, where 
had both gambolled as children; and it was with 
cm accord that they stopped on the Canebihre. A vessel 
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was setting sail for Algiers, on board of wMch tbe bustle 
nsuallj attending departure prevailed. The passengers 
and their relatives crowded on the deck ; friends taking a 
tender, but sorrowful leave of one another, some weeping, 
others noisy in their grief, formed a spectacle, exciting 
even to those who witnessed similar ones daily, but which 
bad not the power to disturb the current of thought that 
had taken possession of the mind of Maximilian from 
the moment he had set foot on the broad pavement of 
'^the quay. 

“ Here,” said he, leaning heavily on the arm of Monte 
Cristo, — ** here is the spot where my father stood when 
the ‘ Pharaon ’ entered the port ; it w^as here that the good 
old man whom you saved from death and dishonor threw 
himself into my arms. I yet feel his warm tears on my 
face ; and his were not the only tears shed, for many who 
saw us wept also.” 

Monte Cristo gently smiled and said, I was there,” 
at the same time pointing to the comer of a street. As 
he spoke, and in the very direction he indicated, a groan, 
expressive of bitter grief, was heard ; and a woman was i 
seen waving her hand to a passenger on board the vessel 
about to sail. Monte Cristo looked at her with an emotion 
that must have been remarked by Morrel had not his eyes 
been fixed on the vessel. 

Oh, heavens 1 ” exclaimed Morrel, “ I am not mistaken 1 
That young man who is waving his hat, that youth in uni- 
form, is Albert de Morcerf I ” 

“ Yes,” said Monte Cristo, I recognized him.” 

“ How so ? you were looking the other way.” 

The count smiled, as he was in the habit of doing when 
he did not want to make any reply, and he again directed 
his looks towards the veiled female, who soon disappeared 
' at the corner of the street. Turning to his friend, ** Dear 
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Maximilian,” said the count, “have you nothing to do in 
this region?” 

** I have to weep over the grave of my father, replied 

Morrel, in a broken voice. 

Well, then, go ; wait for me there, and I will soon 

join you.” 

You leave me, then ? ” 

** Yes ; I also have a filial visit to pay.” 

Morrel allowed his hand to fall into that which the count 
extended to him ; then with an inexpressibly melancholy 
inclination of the head he left the count, and bent his 
steps towards the east of the city. Monte Cristo remained 
on the same spot until Maximilian was out of sight ; he 
then walked slowly towards the Alices de Meillan to seek 
out a small house which the earlier part of this story 
has, without doubt, made familiar to our readers. It yet 
stood under the shade of the fine avenue of lime-trees, 
which forms one of the most frequent walks of the 
idlers of Marseilles, covered by an immense vine, which 
spreads its aged and blackened branches over the stone 
front, burned yellow by the ardent sun of the South. 
Two stone steps, worn away by the friction of the feet, 
led to the door, made of three planks, which, owing to 
^their never having made acquaintance wdth paint or var- 
nish, parted annually to reunite again when the damp 

* season arrrived. This house, with all its crumbling an- 

* tiquity and apparent misery, was yet cheerful and pictu- 
resque. It was indeed the same that the elder Dantes 
formerly inhabited ; but the old man occupied the garret, 
while the whole house was now placed at the command 
of Mercedes by the count. 

. The woman whom the count had seen leave the ship with 
so much regret entered this house ; she had scarcely closed 
the door after her when Monte Cristo appeared at the corner 
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of a street, so that he found and lost her again almost at 
the same instant. The worn-ont steps were old acquain- 
tances of his ; he knew better than any one else how to 
open that weather-beaten door with a large-headed nail, 
which served to raise the latch within. He entered with- 
out knocking, or giving any other intimation of his pres- 
ence, as an intimate friend, or as a landlord. At the end 
of a passage paved with bricks was seen a little garden,v 
bathed in sunshine, and rich in warmth and light ; it 
was in this garden that Mercedes found, in the place in- 
dicated by the count, the sum of money which he through 
a sense of delicacy intimated had been placed there four^ 
and twenty years previously. The trees of the garden 
were easily seen from the steps of the street door. Monte 
Cristo, on stepping into the house, heard a sigh almost 
resembling a deep sob ; he looked in the direction whence 
it came, and there under an arbor of Virginian jessamine, 
with its thick foliage and long purple flowers, he perceived 
Mercedes seated, with her head bowed, and weeping. She 
had raised her veil, and alone in the presence of Heaven, 
with her face hidden by her hands, was giving free scope , 
to those sighs and tears which had been so long restrained' 
by the presence of her son. Monte Cristo advanced a 
few paces ; the gravel crackled under his feet. Mercedes ^ 
raised her head, and uttered a cry of terror on beholding 
a man before her. 

“Madame,” said the count, “it is no longer in my 
power to restore you to happiness, but I offer you conso- * 
lation ; will you deign to accept it as coming from a ^ 
fnend 1 ” 

“I am indeed most wretched,^’ replied MercMhs, — 
‘^akne in the world. I had but my son, and he has 
left* me 1 ” 

“ He possesses a noble heart, Madame,” replied the 

VOL. IV. — 26 
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count, ‘*and he has acted rightly. He feels that every 
man owes a tribute to his country ; some contribute their 
talents, others their industry ; those devote their blood, 
these their nightly labors, to the same cause. Had he re- 
mained with you, his life must have become a hateful bur- 
den, nor w^ould he have participated in your griefs. He 
,will increase in strength and honor by struggling with 
t adversity, which he will convert into prosperity. Leave 
him to build up the future for you, and I venture to say 
you will confide it to safe hands.” 

** Oh ! ” replied the poor woman, mournfully shaking 
her head, the prosperity of which you speak, and which, 
from the bottom of my heart, I pray Go<J in his mercy to 
grant him, I can never enjoy. The bitter cup of adversity 
has been drained by me to the very dregs, and I feel that 
the grave is not far distant. You have acted kindly, 
Count, in bringing me back to the place where I have 
been happy. It is where one has been happy that one 
ought to die.” 

Alas 1 ” said Monte Cristo, “ your words sear and 
embitter my heart, the more so because you have every 
reason to hate me, — I have been the cause of all your 
misfortunes. But why do you not pity, instead of blaming 
me? You would render me still more unhappy — ” 

“ Hate you, blame yon, — you, Edmond Hate, re- 
proach the man that has spared my son^s life 1 For was 
it not your fatal and sanguinary intention to destroy that 
son of whom M. de Morcerf was so proud % Oh, look at 
me well, and discover, if you can, even the semblance of I 
a reproach in me.” 

The count looked up and fixed his eyes on Mercedes, 
who, partly rising from her seat, extended both her hands 
towards him. 

"Oh, look at me 1 ” she continued with a feeling of pro- ^ 
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found melancholy ; “ my eyes no longer dazzle hy their 
brilliancy, for the time has long fled since I came to 
smile on Edmond Dantes, who awaited me up there at 
the window of the garret where his aged father lived. 
Years of grief have created an abyss between those days 
and the present. Accuse you, Edmond ! hate you, my , 
friend 1 bTo, it is myself that I blame, myself that I hate ! 
Oh, miserable creature that I am ! ” cried she, clasping 
her hands, and raising her eyes to heaven. How have I 
been punished! I once possessed piety, innocence, and 
love, — the three elements in the happiness of angels, — 
and, wretch that I am, I have come to doubt God ! ” 

Monte Cristo^ approached her, and silently took her 
hand. 

‘*No,’^ said she, withdrawing it gently, — “no, my 
friend, touch me not. You have spared me, yet of all 
those who have fallen under your vengeance I was the 
most guilty. They were influenced by hatred, by avarice, 
and by self-love ; but I was base, and for want of cour- 
age, acted against my Judgment. Nay, do not press my 
hand, Edmond; you are thinking of some affectionate 
word, — I perceive it, — but do not say it. Keep it for 
another ; I am no longer worthy of it. See ” (and she 
exposed her face completely to view), — “ see, misfortune 
J has silvered my hair ; my eyes have shed so many tears 
that they are encircled by a rim of purple ; and my brow \ 
is wrinkled. You, Edmond, on the contrary, you are still 
young, handsome, dignified ; it is because you have never 
doubted the mercy of God, and he has supported and 
strengthened you in all your trials.’’ 

As Mercedes spoke, the tears chased one another down V 
her cheeks ; the unhappy woman’s heart was breaking, as 
memory recalled the changeful events of her life. Monte 
Cristo took her hand and kissed it respectfully ; but she 
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herself felt that it was a kiss without warmth, like that 
which he would have bestowed on the hand of some mar- 
ble statue of a saint. There are fated lives/’ she con- 
tinued, in which one first fault ruins all the future. I 
believed you dead ; why did I survive you ? What good 
has it done me to mourn for you eternally in the secret 
recesses of my heart 1 Only to make a woman of nine and 
thirty look like one fifty years of age. Why, having rec- 
ognized you, and I the only one to do so, — w^hy was I 
able to save my son alone ] Ought I not also to have 
rescued the man whom I had accepted for a husband, 
guilty though he was % Yet I let him die ! , What do I 
sayl Oh, merciful heavens! was I not^ accessory to his! 
death by my supine insensibility^ by my contempt for 1 
him, not remembering, or not willing to remember, that it 
was for my sake he had become a traitor and a perjurer] 
In what am I benefited by accompanying my son so far, 
sinc^ I now abandon him, and allow him to depart alone 
{to the baneful climate of Africa] Oh, I have been base, 
cowardly, I tell you ! 1 have abjured my affections, and!) 
like all r ene gades, I bring misfortune to those who sur- 
round me 1 ” 

“ No, Mercdd^^s,” said Monte Cristo, no ; you judge 
yourself with too much severity. You are a noble-minded 
woman, and it was your grief that djsarmed me. Still, I 
was but an agent, led on by an invisible and offended 
Deity, who chose not to withhold the fatal blow that I 
{had launched. I take that God to witness, at whose feet 
1 1 have prostrated myself daily for the last ten years, that 
I would have sacrificed my life to you, and with my life 
■^the projects that were indissolubly linked with it. But, — 
and I say it with some pride, Merced^ — God required 
me, and I lived. Examine the past and the present, -and 
lendeavor-to dive into futurity, and then say whether I am 
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not a divine instrument. The most dreadful misfortunes, 
the most frightful sufferings, the abandonment of all those 
who loved me, the persecution of those who did not know 
me, formed the trials of my youth ; then suddenly, from 
captivity, solitude, misery, I was restored to light and 
liberty, and became the possessor of a fortune so brilliant, 
so unbounded, so unheard of, that I must have been blind 
not to be conscious that God had endowed me with it to 
work out his own great designs. From that time this for- i 
tune seemed to me a sacred trust. From that time I had 
no longer any thought for that life of which you, poor 
woman, once shared the sweetness. Not an hour of peace, 
— not one. I felt myself driven on like a cloud of fire » 
passing across the sky to burn doomed cities. Like those i 
adventurous captains about to embark on some enterprise 
full of danger, I laid in my provisions, I loaded my arms, 1 
I collected every means of attack and defence ; I inured ^ 
my body to the most violent exercises, my soul to the bit- 
terest trials ; I taught my arm to slay, my eyes to behold 
lexcruciating sufferings, and my mouth to smile at the most 
horrid spectacles. Good-natured, confiding, and forgiving 
as I was, I became revengeful, cunning, and wicked, — or 
rather, immovable as fate. Then I launched out into the I 
path that was opened to me. I overcame every obstacle, 
and reached the goal ; but woe to those who met me in 
my career ! ” 

Enough ! ’’ said Mercedes, enough, Edmond ! Be- 
lievb me, that she who alone recognized you has been the 
only one to comprehend you ; and had she crossed your 
path, and you had crushed her like a frail glass, still, Ed- 
mond, still she must have admired you 1 Like the gulf 
between me and the past, there is an abyss between you, 
Edmond, and the rest of mankind ; and I tell you freely 
that the comparison T draw between you and other men 
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will ever be one of my greatest tortures. JS'o, there is 
nothing in the world to resemble you in worth and good- 
ness 1 Now bid me farewell, Edmond, and let us part.” 

Before I leave you, Mercedes, have you no request to 
make 1 said the count. 

“ I desire but one thing in this world, Edmond, — the 
happiness of my son.” 

Pray the Lord to spare his life, and I will take upon 
myself to promote his happiness.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, Edmond 1 ” 

V “But have you no request to make for yourself, 
Mercedes 1 ” 

“ For myself I want nothing. I live, as it were, be- 
tween two graves. The one is that of Edmond Dantes, 
lost to me long, long since, I loved him. That word 

• ill becomes my faded lip, but it is a memory dear to my 
heart, and one that I would not lose for all that the world 
contains. The other grave is that of the man who met 

• his death from the hand of Edmond Dantes. I approve 
of the deed, but I must pray for the dead.” 

“Your son shall be happy, Madame,” repeated the 
count. 

“ Then I shall be as happy as I am still able to be.” 

“ But what are your intentions ? ” 

“To say that I shall live here, like the Merc^d^s of 
other times, gaining my bread by labor, would not be true, 
nor would you believe me. I have no longer the strength 
to do anything but to spend my days in prayer. How- 
ever, I shall have no occasion to work, for the little sum 
of money buned by yon, and which I found in the place 
-you mentioned, will be sufficient to maintain me. Rumor 
will probably be busy respecting me, my occupations, my 

• manner of living; that will signify but little.” 

“ Merc^dH'' said the count, “ I do not say it to blame 
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you ; but you made an unnecessary sacrifice in relinquish- 
ing the whole of the fortune amassed by M. de Morcerf. 
Half of it, at least, by right belonged to you, in virtue of 
your vigilance and economy.” 

“ I perceive wliat you are intending to propose to me ; 
but I cannot accept it, Edmond. My son would not per- 
mit it,” 

Nothing shall be done without the full approbation 
of Albert de Morcerf. I will make myself acquainted 
with his intentions, and will submit to them. But if he 
be willing to accept my offers, will you oppose them ? ” 

‘‘ You well know, Edmond, that I am no longer a reason- 
ing creature ; I have no will, unless it be the will never to 
decide. I have*been overwhelmed by the many storms 
that have broken over my head, that I am become passive 
in the hands of the Almighty, like a sparrow in the talons, 
of an eagle. I live because it is not ordained for me to • 
die. If succor be sent to me, I will accept it.’^ 

** Ah, Madame,” said Monte Cristo, it is not thus that 
we worship God. God designs that we should compre- 
hend and dispute his purposes ; it is for this that he has 
given us freedom of the will.” 

Oh ! ” cried Mercedes, “ do not say that to me ! Shall 
I believe that God gave me freedom of will, and that it 
rested with me only to save myself from despair ? ” 
Monte Cristo dropped his head and shrank from the 
vehemence of her grief. Will you not say an revoir ? ” 
he asked, offering his hand. 

“Certainly, I say to you an revoir** said Merc4dbs, 
pointing to heaven with solemnity. “ I say it to you to 
show you that I still hope.” And after pressing her own 
trembling hand upon that of the count, Merc4d^s rushed 
up the stairs and disappeared. 

Monte Cristo slowly left the house and turned towards 
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the quay. But Mercedes did not observe his departure, 
though she was seated at the little window of the room 
which had been occupied by old Dantes. Her eyes were 
straining to see the ship which was carrying her son over 
the vast sea, but still her voice involuntarily murmui'ed 
softly, Edmond I Edmond] Edmond 1 ” . 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE PAST. 

The count departed with a sad heart from the house in 
which he had left Mercedes, probably never to see her 
again. Since the death of little Edouard, a great change 
had taken place in Monte Cristo. Having reached the 
summit of his vengeance by a long and tortuous path, he - 
saw on the other side cf the elevation the abyss of doubt. - 
More than this, the conversation which had just taken 
place between Mercedk and himself had awakened so 
many recollections in his heart that he felt it necessary to 
combat with them. A man of the count’s temperament 
could not long indulge in that melancholy which, indeed, 
my stimulate common minds, imparting to them a certain - 
originality, but is injurious to minds of a higher cast. He ' 
thought that since he wa.s now almost blaming himself,, he 
must have made an error in his calculations. 

“ I cannot so have deceived myself,” he said ; “ I am 
lyking upon the past in a false light. What ! ” he eon- 
tinueA, “ can I have been tracing a false path in the last 
ten years 1 Can the end which I proposed be a mistaken 
one ? Has one hour sufficed to prove to an architect that 
the work upon which he founded all his hopes was sacri- • 
lemons, if not impossible 1 I cannot reconcile myself to • 
this idea ^ it would madden me. The reason why I am 
now dissatisfied is that I have not a clear appreciation 
of the past. The past, like the country through which 
we walk, becomes indistinct as we advance. My position 
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is like tliat of a person wounded in a dream ; lie feels the 
wound, though he cannot recollect when he received it. 
Come, then, thou regenerate man, thou extravagant prodi- \ 
gal, thou awakened sleeper, thou all-powerful visionary, . 
th'ou invincible millionnaire ! once again review thy past 
life of starvation and wretchedness ; revisit the scenes 
where fate has driven, or misfortune has led, or despair • 
has received thee. Too many diamonds, too much gold and " 
splendor are now reflected by the mirror in which Monte * 
Oristo seeks to behold Dantes. Hide thy diamonds, bury . 
thy gold, shroud thy splendor, exchange riches for pov- 
erty, liberty for a prison, a living body for a corpse 1 ” 

As he tlius meditated, Monte Cristo walked down the 
Rue de la Caisserie. It was the ^ same through which, 
twenty-four years before, he had been conducted in the 
night by a silent guard; the houses, to-day so smiling 
and animated, were on that night dark, silent, and closed. 

And yet they were the same,” murmured Monte Cristo, 

only now it is broad daylight instead of night ; it is 
the sun which brightens the place, and makes it appear so 
cheerful.” 

^ He proceeded towards the quay by the Eue St. Laurent, 
and advanced to the Consigne ; it was the point where he 
had embarked. A pleasure-boat was passing, with its 
Striped awning ; Monte Cristo called the owner, who im- 
mediately rowed up to him with the eagerness of a boat- 
man hoping for a good fare. 

The weather was magnificent, and the excursion was en- 
joyable. The sun, red and flaming, was sinking into the 
water, which engulfed it on its approach. The sea, smooth 
as crystal, was now and then disturbed by the leaping of 
fish, which, pursued by some unseen enemy, sought for 
safety in another element ; while, on the extreme .verge of 
the horizon, might be seen, white and graceful as the sea- 
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gull, the fishermen’s boats returning to Martigues, or the 
merchant-vessels bound for Corsica or Spain. 

But notwithstanding that serene sky, those graceful 
boats, and the golden light in which the whole scene was 
bathed, the Count of Monte Cristo, wrapped in his cloak, 
could think only of that terrible voyage, the details of 
which were, one by one, recalled to his memory. The 
solitary light burning at the Catalans ; that first sight of 
the Chateau dTf, which told him whither they were lead- 
ing him ; the struggle with the gendarmes when he wished 
to throw himself overboard ; his despair when he found 
himself vanquished, and the cold sensation of the end of 
the carbine touching his forehead, — all these were brought 
before him in ^vid and frightful reality. Like those 
streams which the heat of the summer has dried up, and 
which, after the' autumnal storms, gradually accumulate 
moisture and running water, so did the count feel his 
heart gradually fill with the bitterness w^hich formerly 
nearly overwhelmed that of Edmond Dantes. He no 
longer beheld the clear sky, the graceful barks, the glow- 
ing light ; the sky appeared hung in black, and the gigan- 
tic structure of the Chateau d’lf seemed like the phantom 
of a mortal enemy. As they reached the shore, the count 
instinctively recoiled to the extreme end of the boat, and 
the owner was obliged to say in tones of urgent persuasion, 
“ Monsieur, we have reached the shore.” 

Monte Cristo remembered that on that very spot, on 
the same rock, he had been violently dragged by the 
guards, and that he had been forced to ascend that slope 
by pricks of a bayonet. The journey had seemed very 
long to Dantes; but Monte Cristo had found it very short. 
Each stroke of the oar awakened a thousand thoughts and 
remembrances, which sprang up with the froth of the sea. 

There had been no prisoners confined in the Chateau dTf 
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since the revolution of J uly j it was inhabited only by a 
guard placed for the prevention of smuggling. A guide 
waited at the door to exhibit to visitors this monument 
of curiosity, once a scene of terror. But although the 
count was acquainted with these facts, when he entered 
under the arch of the doorway, when he descended the 
dark staircase, when he was led to the dungeons, wliich 
he had asked to be shown him, a cold pallor came to 
his brow, from which the icy perspiration was driven back 
to his heart. He inquired whether any of the ancient 
jailers were still there ; but they had all been pensioned, 
or had passed on to some other employment. The guide 
who conducted him had been there only since 1830. He 
visited his own dungeon. He again beheld the dull light 
vainly endeavoring to penetrate the narrow opening. His 
eyes rested upon the spot where his bed, since then re- 
moved, had stood ; and behind the bed the new stones 
indicated where the breach made by the Abbd -Faria had 
been. Monte Cristo felt bis limbs tremble; he seated 
himself upon a log of wood. 

“Are there any stories connected with this prison besides 
the one relating to the poisoning of Mirabeau % ” asked the 
count. “ Are there any traditions respecting these dismal 
abodes, in which it is difficult to believe men can ever 
have imprisoned their fellow-creatures 1 
“ Yes, Monsieur ; indeed the jailer Antoine told me 
one connected with this very dungeon.^’ 

Monte Cristo shuddered ; Antoine had been his jailer. 
He had almost forgotten his name and face, but on hearing 
his name, he recalled his person, — his face encircled by a 
heard, his brown jacket, and his hunch of keys, the jing- 
ling of which he again seemed to hear. The count turned 
round, and fancied he saw him in the corridor, wdiich ^vas 
rendered still darker by the torch carried by the guide. 
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Would you like to bear the story, Monsieur 

Yes, relate it,” said Monte Cristo, pressing bis band 
to bis heart to still its violent beatings ; be felt afraid of 
bearing bis own history. 

‘‘This dungeon,’’ said the guide, ^Svas, it appears, some 
time ago occupied by a very dangerous prisoner, — the more 
dangerous because full of enterprise. Another person was 
confined in the chateau at the same time ; but he was not 
wicked, he was only a poor mad priest.’' 

Ah, indeed ! mad ! ” repeated Monte Cristo ; and 
what was bis mania 1 ” 

He offered millions to any one who would set him at 
liberty.” 

Monte Cristo raised. his eyes, but he could not see the 
heavens ; there was a stone veil between him and the 
firmament. He thought that there had been a veil no 
less thick before the eyes of those to whom Faria offered 
the treasures. Could the prisoners see each other ? ” 
he asked. 

Oh, no, Monsieur, it was expressly forbidden ; but 
they eluded the vigilance of the guards, and made a 
passage from one dungeon to the other.’’ 

And which of them made this passage 1 

“ Ob, it must have been the young man, certainly, — ^for 
he was strong and industrious, while the abb6 was aged 
and weak ; besides, his mind was too vaciHating to allow 
him to carry out an idea.” 

Blind fools ! ” murmured the count. 

However, be that as it may, the young man made a 
passage, — how, or by what means, no one knov7s ; hut 
he made it, and there is the trace yet remaining as a proof. 
Do you see it ? ” and the man held the torch to the wall. 

Ah, yes, to be sure,” said the count, in a voice hoarse 
from emotion. 
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The result was that the two men communicated to- 
gether ; how loug they did so, nobody knows. One day 
the old man fell ill and died. Now guess what the younsr 
man did.” ^ ^ 

“ Tell me,” 

“ He carried off the corpse, which he placed in his own 
bed, with Its face to the wall; then he entered the empty 
dungeon, closed the entrance, and slid himself into tlie 
sack which had contained the dead body. Did you ever 
hear of such an idea?” 


Monte Cristo closed his eyes, and seemed again to ex- 
perience all the sensations he had felt when the coarse 
canvas, yet moist with the cold dews of death, had touched 
his face. The jailer continued ; — , * 


^ ow this was his project : he thought that they buried 
the dead at the ChAteau d’lf, and imagining that they 
would not expend much labor on the grave of a prisoner 
he calculated' on raising the earth with his shoulders.’ 
But, unfortunately, their arrangements at the chateau 
frustrated his projects. They never buried their dead • 
they merely attached a heavy cannon-ball to the feet, and’ 
then threw them into the sea. This is what was done • 
ihe young man was thrown from the top of the rock • the 
corpse was found on the bed next day, and the whole truth 
was discovered, for the men who performed the office then 
mentioned what they had not dared to speak of before — 
that at the moment the corpse was thrown into the deep 
ey heard a shnek, which was immediately stifled by the 
water m which the body disappeared.” 

down ^hm forehead, and his heart was full of anmish 
No, he muttered, “the doubt I felt was but the 
^mencement of forgetfulness ; but here the wound 
«opens, and the heart again thirsts for vengeance. And 
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the prisoner,” he continued aloud, was he ever heard of 
afterwards 1 ” 

Oh, no ; of course not. You can understand that 
one of two things must have happened, — he must either 
have fallen flat, in which case the blow, from a height of 
fifty feet, would have killed him instantly ; or he must 
have fallen upright, and then the weight would have 
dragged him to the bottom, where he remained, poor 
fellow ! ” 

“ Then you pity him ^ ” said the count. 

Of course I do ; although he was in his own 
element.” 

*^What do you mean*?” 

** A report raTi thaj^ he was a naval officer, who had 
been confined for plotting with the Bonapartists.” 

Truth ! ” muttered the count, ‘‘thou art made to rise 
above the waves and flames ! Thus the poor sailor lives 
in the recollection of those who narrate his history ; his 
terrible story is recited in the chimney-corner, and a shud- 
der is felt at the description of his transit through the air 
to be swallowed by the deep.” Then the count added 
aloud, “Was his name ever known?” 

* “ Oh, yes ; hut only as No. 34.” 

“Oh, Yillefort, Villefort!” murmured the count, “my 
ghost often must have reminded thee of this when it 
hatmted thy sleepless hours ! ” 

“Do you wish to see anything more, Monsieur?” said 
the guide. 

“ Yes ; especially if you will show me the poor ahh^^s 
room.” 

“Ah 1 No. 97.” 

“Yes; No. 27,” repeated the count, who seemed to 
hear the voice of the abhe answering him in those very 
words through the wall when asked his name. 
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Come, Monsieur/’ 

, ‘^Wait,” said Monte Cristo, “I wish to take one final 
glance around this room/’ 

That happens well/’ said the guide ; I have for- 
gotten the other key.” 

Go and get it.” 

I will leave you the torch, Monsieur.” 

“No, take it away; I can see in the dark.” 

“Why, you are like No. 34. They said he was so 
accustomed to darkness that he could see a pin in the 
darkest corner of his dungeon.” 

“ He needed fourteen years to arrive at that,” muttered 
the count. 

The guide carried away the tc^ch. •The count had 
spoken correctly. After a few seconds he saw everything 
m distinctly as by daylight. Then he looked around him, 
and then he folly recognized his dungeon. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is the stone upon which I used 
to sit y there is the impression made by my shoulders on 
the wall ; there is the mark of my blood made when I one 
day dashed my head against the wall. Oh, those figures ! 
how well I remember them I I made them one day to 
calculate the age of my father, that I might know whether 
I should find him still living, and that of Mercdd^s, to 
know if I should find her still free. After finishing that 
calculation I had a minute’s hope. I did not reckon upon 
hunger and infidelity 1 ” and a bitter laugh escaped from 
the count. He saw in fancy the burial of his father and. 
the marriage of Mercddbs. On the other side of the 
dungeon he perceived an inscription, the white lettem of 
which were still visible on the green wall. “ 0 ^God/’ 
he md, “ preserve my memory I ” “ Oh, yes I .” he cried, 
was my only prayer at last ; 1 no longer begged for 
liberfy, but memory. I dreaded to become mad and for- 
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getfuL 0 God, thou hast preserved my memory! I 
thank thee ! I thank thee 1 ” 

At this moment the light of the torch was reflected on 
the wall ; the guide was advancing ; Monte Cristo went 
to meet him. 

‘^Follow me, Monsieur,” said the guide, and without 
ascending the stairs, he conducted the count hy a subter- 
ranean passage to another entrance. There again Monte 
Cristo was assailed by a crowd of thoughts. The first 
thing that met his eye was the meridian, drawn by the 
abbe on the wall, by which he calculated the time ; then 
he saw the remains of the bed on which the poor prisoner 
had died. The sight of this, instead of exciting the grief 
experienced by the cimnt in the dungeon, filled his heart 
with a soft and grateful sentiment, and tears fell from 
his eyes. 

This is where the mad abbe was kept, Monsieur, and 
that % where the young man entered ; ” and the guide 
pointed to the opening, which had remained unclosed. 
“From the appearance of the stone,” he continued, “a 
learned gentleman discovered that the prisoners might 
have communicated together for ten years. Poor fellows ! 
they must have been ten weary years.” 

Dantes took some louis from his pocket, and gave them 
to the man who had twice pitied him without knowing 
him. The guide took them, thinking them merely a few 
pieces of little value ; hut the light of the torch revealed 
their true worth. “ Monsieur,” he said, “ you have made 
a mistake ; you have given me gold.” 

“I know it.” 

The guide looked upon the count with surprise. “Mon- 
sieur,” he cried, scarcely able to believe his good fortune, 
“ I cannot understand your generosity ! ” 

“ Oh, it is very simple, my good fellow ; I have been a 

VOL. IV. — 29 
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sailor, and your story touched me more than it would 
others.” 

“Then, Monsieur, since you are so liberal, i ougbt to 

offer you something.” cn, n q 

“What have you to offer me, my friend? Shells# 

Straw-work ? Thank you ! ” 

“ ISTo, Monsieur, neither of those, — something con- 
nected with this story.” 

Keally ! ” cried the count, eagerly, “ what is it ? ” 
“Listen,” said the guide; ^‘1 said to myself, ‘Some- 
thing is always left in a cell inhabited by one prisoner for 
fifteen years so I began to sound the wall” 

“Ahl” cried Monte Cristo, remembering the two 

hiding-places of the abb4. •• 

“ After some search, I discovered that it sounded hol- 
low at the head of the bed, and under the hearth.” 

“ Yes,” said the count, “ yes.” 

‘I raised the stones, and found — ” 

“ A rope-ladder and some tools 1 ” 

“How do you know that?” asked the guide, in 
astonishment. 

“ I do not know, I only guess it, because things like 
those are generally found in prisoners’ cells.” 

" Yes, Monsieur, a rope-ladder and tools.” 

“ And have you them yet ? ” 

“No, Monsieur, I sold them to visitors, who considered 
them great curiosities; but I still have something left.” 

“ What is it 1 ” asked the count, impatiently. 

“ A sort of book, written upon strips of clotli.” 

“ Go and get it, my good fellow ; and if it be what I 
hope, rest satisfied.” 

“I will run for it. Monsieur;” and the guide went 
out. ' 

Then the count knelt by the side of the bed which 
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death had changed for him to an altar. '^Oh, my second 
father ! he exclaimed, “ thou who hast given me liberty, 
knowledge, riches; thou who, like beings of a superior 
order, had the knowledge of good and evil, — if in the 
depths of the tomb there still remains something within 
us wdiich can respond to the voice of those who are left 
on earth ; if lafter death the soul ever revisits the places 
where we have lived and suffered, — then, noble heart 1 
sublime soul ! then, I conjure thee, by the paternal love 
thou didst bear me, by the filial obedience I vowed to 
thee, grant me some sign, some revelation ! Remove from 
me the remains of a doubt, which, if it be not changed to 
satisfaction, will become remorse ! The count bowed 
his head and clasped iis hands together. 

Here, Monsieur,” said a voice behind him. 

Monte Cristo shuddered and rose. The guide held out 
the strips of cloth upon 'which the Abbe Faria had spread 
all the treasures of his knowledge. The manuscript was 
the great work by the Ahbd Faria upon royalty in Italy. 
The count seized it hastily, and his eyes immediately fell 
upon the epigraph ; he read, Thou shalt tear out the 
dragons^ teeth, and shalt trample the lions under foot, 
saith the Lord.” 

Ah ! ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ here is my answer. Thanks, 
Father, thanks ! ” And feeling in his pocket, he took 
thence a small pocket-hook, which contained ten bank- 
notes, each of one. thousand livres. ‘‘Here,” he said, 
“take this pocket-book.” 

“Do you give it to me?” 

“ Yes ; but only on condition that you will not open it 
till I am gone ; ” and placing in his breast the treasure he 
had just found, which was more valuable to him than the 
richest jewel, he rushed out of the passage, and reaching 
I his boat, cried, “ To Marseilles I ” Then, as he departed, 
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he fixed his eyes upon the gloomy prison, Woe,” he 
cried, to those who confined me in that wretched prison I 
and woe to those who forgot that I was there ! ” 

As he repassed the Catalans, the count turned round, 
and burying his head in his cloak, murmured the name of 
a woman. The victory was complete ; twice he had over- 
come his doubts. The name he pronounced, in a voice of 
tenderness amounting almost to love, was that of Haydee. 

On landing, the count turned towards the cemetery, 
where he felt sure of finding Morrel He too, ten years 
ago, had piously sought out a tomb, and sought it vainly. 
He, who returned to France with millions, had been una- 
ble to find the grave of his father, who had perished from 
hunger. Morrel had indeed placed a cross over the spot, 
but it had fallen down, and the grave-digger had burned 
it, as he did all the old wood in the churchyard. The 
Vforthy merchant had been moi'e fortunate. Dying in the 
arms of his children, he had been by them laid by the 
side of his wife, who had preceded him to eternity by 
two years. Two large slabs of marble, on which were 
inscribed their names, were placed on either side of a 
little enclosure, railed in, and shaded by four cypress-trees. 
Morrel was leaning against one of these, mechanically 
fixing his eyes on the graves. His grief was so profound 
that he was n^rly unconscious. 

■ Maximilian,” said the count, you should not look 
on the graves, hut there ; and he pointed upwards. 

“The dead are everywhere,” said Morrel; “did you not 
yourself tell me so as we left Paris ? ” 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “ you asked me during 
fte Journey to allow you to remain some days at Marseilles. 
Do you still wish to do so ” 

“Fbave no wishes Count; only I fancy I could p^ 
tte, less painfiilly here than anywhere else.” 
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' So much the better, for I must leave you ; hut I take 
your promise with me, do I not 1 ” 

‘‘Ah, Count, I shall forget it.” 

No, you will not forget it, because you are a man of 
honor, Morrel ; because you have sworn, and are about to 
do so again.” 

Oh, Count, have pity upon me 1 I am so unhappy.” 

“I have known a man much more unfortunate than 
you, Morrel.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ A.las ! ” said Monte Cristo, “ that is one of the proud 
conceits of our poor humanity ; every one thinks himself 
more wretched than another unfortunate who weeps and 
groans at his side.” ^ 

“ Who can be more wretched than the man who has 
lost all he loved and desired in the world?” 

Listen, Morrel, and pay attention to what I am about 
to tell you. I knew a man who, like you, had fixed all 
his hopes of happiness upon a woman. He was young j 
he had an old father whom he loved, a betrothed bride 
whom he adored. He was about to marry her, when one 
of those caprices of fate which would almost make us 
doubt the goodness of Cod, if God did not afterwards 
manifest himself by showing that everything is, in his 
view, a means conducting to his infinite unity, — one of 
those ^prices deprived him of his mistress, of the future 
of which he had dreamed (for in his blindness he forgot 
that he could only read the present), and buried him in 
a dungeon.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Morrel, “ one leaves a dungeon in a week, 
a month, or a year.” 

“ He remained there fourteen years, Morrel,” said the 
count, placing his hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
Maximilian shuddered. “Lourteen years?” he muttered. 
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“ Fourteen years ! ” repeated the count. “ During that 
time he had many moments of despair. He also, Moixel 
like you, considered himself the unhappiest of men and 
•wished to kill himself.” 

“ Well ? ” asked Morrel. 

“ Well ! at the height of his despair God revealed him- 
self through a human instrument, — for God no longer 
performs miracles. At first, perhaps, he did not recognize 
in that the infinite mercy of the Lord, — for eyes veiled 
by tears do not at once become clear-sighted ; but at last 
he took patience and waited. One day he left the prison 
in a wonderful manner, — transformed, rich, powerful. 
His first cry was for his father; but that father was 
dead.” • 

“ My father too is dead,” said Morrel, 

“ Yes ; but your father died in your arms, happy, re- 
spected, rich, and full of years. His father died poor 
despairing, doubting God ; and when his son sought his 
grave ten years afterwards, his tomb had disappeared, and 
no one could say, ‘There sleeps the father you so well 
loved.’ ” 


On 1 exclaimed Morrel. 

“ He was then a more unhappy son than you, Morrel 
for he could not even find his father's grave ! ” 

“But there remained to him at least the woman ha 
loved.” 

“ You are wrong, Morrel ; that woman — ” 

“She was dead?” 

“ Woi^than that, -she was faithless, and had married 
T of ier betrothed. You see, then, 

« A ® unhappy lover than you.” 

And iias 116 found consolation ? 

“ He has found calmness, at least.” 

“ And does he ever expect to be happy ? ” 
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“ He hopes to, Maximilian.” 

The young man^s head fell on his breast. You have 
my promise/^ he said, after a minute^s pause, extending 
his hand to Monte Cristo. Only remember — 

On the 5th of October, Morrel, I shall expect you at 
the island of Monte Cristo. On the 4th a yacht will wait 
tor you in the port of Bastia ; it will be called the ‘ Eurus.' 
You will give your name to the captain, who will bring 
you to me. It is understood, is it not ? ” 

I understand, Count, and will do as you say ; but do 
you remember that the 5th of October — ” 

“ Child ! ” replied the count, “ not to know the value 
of a man’s word ! I have told you twenty times that if 
you wish to diS on j;hat day, I will assist you. Morrel, 
farewell ! ” 

Do you leave me ? 

Yes ; I have business in Italy. I leave you alone, to 
struggle alone with unhappiness, — alone with that eagle 
with mighty wings which the Lord sends to his elect to 
bring them to his feet. The story of Ganymede is not a 
fable, Maximilian ; it is an allegory,’’ 

When do you leave ? ’’ 

‘‘ Immediately j the steamer waits, and in an hour I 
shall be far from you. Will you accompany me to the 
harbor, Maximilian ? ” 

“ I am entirely at your service, Count.” 

Morrel accompanied the count to the harbor. The 
wdiite steam was ascending like a plume of feathers from 
the black chimney. The steamer soon departed, and in 
an hour afterwards, as the count had said, was scarcely 
distinguishable in the horizon amid the earlier fogs of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

PEPPING. 

At the same time that the steamer disappeared hehind 
Cape Morgion, a man, travelling post on the road from 
Florence to Rome, had just passed the little town of Aqua- 
pendente. He was travelling fast enough to make a great 
deal of speed without at the same time giving occasion for 
suspicion. This man, dressed in a jreatcfoat, or rather a 
surtout, a little the worse for the journey, but which ex- 
hibited a ribbon of the Legion of Honor still fresh and 
brilliaat, a decoration which also ornamented the under 
coat, might be recognized, not only by these signs, but 
also by the accent with which he spoke to the postilion, 
as a Frenchman. Another proof that he was born in the 
country of the universal language was afforded by the fact 
that he knew no other Italian words than the terms used 
in music, which can be made, like the goddam of Figaro, to 
take the place of all the nice intricacies of a language. 

Allegro I he called out to the postilions at every ascent. 

Moderate J” he cried, as they descended. And any one 
who has ever traveUed that road knows there are hills 
enough in going from Florence to Rome by the way of 
Aquapendente ! These two words greatly amused the men 
to whom they were addressed. On reaching La Storta, 
the point from whence Rome is first visible, the traveUer. 
none of the enthusiastic curiosity which usually 
strangers to stand up and endeavor to catch sio-ht of 
the dome of St. Peter’s, which may be seen long Lfore 
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any other object is distinguishable, hTo, he merely drew 
a pocket-book from his pocket, and took from it a paper 
folded twice across, and after having examined it in a 
manner almost reverential, he said, “ Good 1 I have it 
stili:” 

The carriage entered by the Porta del Popolo, turned to 
the left, and- stopped at the Hotel d’Espagne. Maitre 
Pastrini, our old acquaintance, received the traveller at 
the door, hat in hand. The traveller alighted, ordered a 
good dinner, and inquired the address of the house of 
Thomson and French, which was immediately given to 
him, as it was one of the most celebrated in Eome. It 
was situated in the Via dei Banchi, near St. Peter’s. 
In Eome, as ev^ywhfife else, the arrival of a post-chaise 
is air event. Ten young descendants of Marius and the 
Gracchi, barefooted and out at elbows, with one hand 
resting on the^ hip and the other arm gracefully curved 
above the head, stared at the traveller, the post-chaise, and 
the horses ; to these were added about fifty little vaga- 
bonds from the States of his Holiness, who levied a contri- 
bution for plunging into the Tiber at high water from the 
bridge of St. Angelo. "Now, as the vagabonds and idlers 
of Eome, more fortunate than those of Paris, understand 
every language, and especially the French, they heard the 
traveller order an apartment, a dinner, and finally inquire 
the way to the house of Thomson and French. The con- 
sequence was that when the new’-comer left the hotel with 
a guide, a man detached himself from the rest of the 
idlers, and without having been seen by the traveller, and 
apparently without being noticed by the guide, followed 
the stranger with as much skill as a Parisian agent of police 
would have used. 

The Frenchman had been so impatient to reach the 
house of Thomson and French that he would not wait for 
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the horses to be harnessed, hut left word for the carriage 
to overtake him on the road, or to wait for him at the 
bankers’ door. He reached it before the carriage arrived. 
The Frenchman entered, leaving his guide in the ante- 
room, who immediately entered into conversation with 
two or three of those industrious idlers who are always 
to be found in Eome at the entrance to banking-houses 
churches, ruins, museums, or theatres. With the French- 
man, the man who had followed him entered too; the 
Frenchman knocked at the inner door, and entered the 
first room ; his shadow did the same. 

Messrs. Thomson and French 1 ” inquired the stranger. 

A lackey rose at a sign from a confidential clerk, solemn 
guardian of the first desk, Whom sh^ I announce ? 
said the lackey. 

“ The Baron Danglars.” 

Follow me ! ’’ said the man. 

A door opened, through which the lackey and the baron 
disappeared. The man who had followed Danglars sat 
down on a bench. The clerk continued to write for the 
next five minutes; the man also preserved profound 
silence, and remained perfectly motionless. Then the 
pen of the clerk ceased to move over the paper; he mised 
Ms head, and after assuring himself that they were alone, 

Ah, ha 1 ” he said, here you are, Peppino ! ” 

Yes,’’ was the laconic reply, 

^You have found out that there is something worth 
having about this large gentleman ? ” 

“There is no great merit due to me, for we were in- 
formed of it.” 

“ You know his business here, then 1 ” 

“Of course; he has come to draw, but I don’t know 
how much.” 

“ You will know presently, my friend,” 
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“ Very well ; only do not give me false information, as 
you did the other day.” 

“ What do you mean? Of whom do you speak? Was 
it the Englishman who carried off three thousand crowns 
from here the other day ? ” 

“ No ; he really had three thousand crowns, and we 
found them. I mean the Russian prince, who you said 
had thirty thousand livres, and we only found twenty- 
two thousand.” 

You must have searched badly.” 

Luigi Vampa himself searched.” 

In that case he had either paid his debts — ” 

“ A Russian 1 ” 

— Or spent? his money.” 

** It is possible, after all.” 

It is certain ; but you must let me make my observa- 
tions, or the Frenchman will transact his business without 
my knowing the sum.” 

Peppino nodded, and taking a rosary from his pocket, 
began to mutter a prayer, while the clerk disappeared 
through the same door by which Danglars and the lackey 
had gone out. At the expiration of ten minutes the clerk 
returned with a bright countenance. 

"WeU ?” asked Peppino of his friend. 

“Joy, joy ! the sum is large.” 

“ Five or six millions, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes; you know the amount ?” 

“ On the receipt of his Excellency the Count of Monte 
Cristo?” 

“You know the count ? ” 

“ And for which they have given him a credit on Rome, 
Venice, and Vienna.” 

“ That is so I ” cried the clerk ; “ how came you to be 
so well ixxformed ? ” 
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I told you that we had been notified beforehand.” 

** Then why do you apply to me 1 ” 

“ That I may be sure I have the right man.’' 

‘‘ Yes, it is indeed he I Five millions, — a pretty sum 
eh, Peppino ? ” ^ 

“ Yes.” 

Hush 1 here is our man ! ” 

The clerk seized his pen, and Peppino his beads'; one 
was writing and the other praying when the door opened. 
Danglars looked radiant with joy ; the banker accompanied 
him to the door. Peppino followed Danglars. 

According to the arrangements, the carriage was waitinc^ 
at the door. The guide held the door open. Guides are 
useful people, who will turn their^han(?s to anything. 
Danglars leaped into the carriage like a young man of 
twenty. The dcerme reclosed the door and sprang up by the 
side of the coachman. Peppino mounted the seat behind. 

^ “Will your Excellency visit St. Peter’s r' asked the 
dcerone, 

“ What for ? ” 

“ Why, to see it, of course 1 ” 

“I did not come to Home to see,” said Danglars, aloud; 
then he added softly, with an avaricious smile, “ I came 
to touch 1 ” and he tapped his pocket-book, in which he 
had just placed a letter. 

“Then your Excellency is going — ” 

“ To the hotel.” 

- Oasa Pastrini ! ” said the cicerone to the coachman, 
and the carriage set off at a rapid rate. Ten minutes 
afferward the baron entered his apartment, and Peppino 
^^ed himself on the bench outside the door of the 
hotel, after having whispered something in the ear of one 
o€ ^ descendants of Marius and the Gracchi whom we 
BoMeed at the beginning of the chapter, who immediately 
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ran down the road leading to the Capitol at his fullest 
speed. Danglars was tired and sleepy ; he therefore went 
to bed, placing his pocket-book under his pillow. Peppino 
had a little spare time, so he had a game of morra with 
the facchini, lost three crowns, and then to console him- 
self, drank a bottle of Orvietto wine. 

The next morning Danglars awoke late, though he had 
gone to bed so early ; he had not slept well for five or six 
nights, even when he had slept at all. He breakfasted 
heartily, and caring little, as he said, for the beauties of 
the Eternal City, ordered post-horses at noon. But Dan- 
glars had not reckoned upon the formalities of the police 
and the idleness of the master of the post. The horses 
arrived only at ifsvo o^lock, and the guide did not bring the 
passport till three. All these preparations had collected a 
number of idlers round the door of Maitre Pastrini’s ; the 
descendants of Marius and the Gracchi were also not want- 
ing. The baron walked triumphantly through those groups 
of spectators, who, for the sake of gain, styled him “ your 
Excellency.” As Danglars had hitherto contented him- 
self with being called a baron, he felt rather flattered at 
the title of Excellency, and distributed a dozen panls 
among the crowd, who were ready, for twelve more, to 
call him “your Highness.” 

“Which road 1 ” asked the postilion, in Italian. 

“ The Ancona road,” replied the baron. 

Maitre Pastrini interpreted the question and answer, 
and the horses galloped off. Danglars intended travelling 
to Venice, where he would receive one part of his fortune, 
and then proceeding to Vienna, where he could find the 
rest, he meant to take up his residence in the latter town, 
which he had been told was a city of pleasure. 

He had scarcely advanced three leagues out of Borne 
when daylight began to disappear. Danglars had not 
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intended starting so late, or he would have remained ; he 
put his head out and asked the postilion how long it 
would be before they reached the next town. 

“ Non capisco,” was the reply. 

Danglars hent his head, by which he meant to imply, 
“Very well.” 

The carriage again moved on. “ I will stop at the first 
post-house,” said Danglars to himself. He still felt the 
same self-satisfaction which he had experienced the pre- 
vious evening, and which had procured him so good a 
night’s rest. He was luxuriously stretched in a good 
English carriage, with double springs ; he was drawn by 
four good horses, at fuU gallop ; he knew^the relay to he 
at a distance of seven leagues. '\^at subject of medi- 
tation could present itseH to the hanker, so fortunately 
■become 'baBkrui>t1 

Danglars thought for ten minutes upon his wife ^ in 
Paris ; another ten minutes upon his daughter traYclling 
about with Mademoiselle d’Armilly ; another ten minutes 
was given to his creditors, and the manner in which he 
would spend their money ; and then, having no subject 
left for contemplation, he shut his eyes, and fell asleep. 
]Sfow and then a jolt more violent than the rest caused 
him to open his eyes ; then he felt that he was still carried 
with great rapidity over the same suburbs of Rome, so 
thickly strewn with broken aqueducts, which look like 
granite giants petrified in the midst of their course. But 
the night was cold, dull, and rainy ] and it was much 
more pleasant for a traveller to remain in. the warm 
CEarriage than to put his head out of the window to make 
inquiries of a postilion, who could answer only N on 
eapiscoJ^ Danglars therefore continued to sleep, saying 
to Hmself that he would be sure to awake at the post- 
house. 
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The carriage stopped. Daxiglars fancied they had 
reached the long-desired point; he opened his eyes, 
looked through the window, expecting to find himself in 
the midst of some town, or at least village, but he saw 
nothing but a kind of ruin whence three or four men 
went and came like shadows, Danglars waited for a mo- 
ment, expecting the postilion to come and demand pay- 
ment, having finished his stage. He intended taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make inquiries of the new 
conductor; but the horses were unharnessed, and others 
put in their places, without any one claiming money from 
the traveller. Danglars, astonished, opened the door ; but 
a strong hand pushed him back, and the carriage rolled 
on. The haronVas 4 ompletely roused, Eh ! he said 
to the postilion, eh, mio caro ? ” 

This was another little piece of Italian the baron had 
learned by hearing his daughter sing Italian duets with 
Cavalcanti ; hut mio caro made no reply. Danglars then 
opened the window. 

Come, my friend, he said, thrusting his head through 
the opening, “ where are we going ^ ’’ 

“ Doitro la testa ! answered a solemn and imperious 
voice, accompanied by a menacing gesture. 

Danglars thought Dentrola testa meant “Put in your 
head I ” It wiU be observed that he was making rapid 
progress in Italian. He obeyed, not without some 
uneasiness, which, momentarily increasing, caused his 
mind, instead of being as unoccupied and drowsy as it 
was when he began his journey, to fill with ideas which 
were very likely to keep a traveller awake, especially one 
in his situation. His eyes acquired that keenness of vis- 
ion which at first strong emotions give, and which after- 
wards fails from being too much taxed. Before we are 
alarmed, we see correctly; when we are alarmed, we see 
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double; and when we have been alarmed, we see nothin^ 
but trouble. Danglars observed a man in a cloak gallon! 
ing at the right-hand side of the carriage. “Some o-en 
dame ! ” he exclaimed. “ Can I have been signaUed“ bv 
the French telegraphs to the pontifical authorities r 

".Thi’Shr"" ““ 

“ Dentro la testa," replied the same voice, with the 
same menacing accent, 

Danglars turned to the left ; another man on horseback 
galloping on that side. “ Decidedly ! -■ said Danglars 
with the perspiration on his forehead, “I am arrested.’’ 
ind he threw himself back in the carriage, not this time 
to s eep, but to think. Soon aftemardi the moon rose 
He then saw the great aqueducts, those stone phantoms 
which he had before remarked; only then they^were on 

He under- 

^d^ that they had described a circle, and were bringing 
him back to Rome. “ Oh, unfortunate I ” he cried “ S 

■’7 The carriage com 

elapsed for every spot they passed indicated that they 
were retiuning on the road. At length he saw a S 

^ ^mst which it seemed that the carriageZt dS 

0 J» of the ramparts encircling Rome. ^ * 

B Danglars, “we are not returnin<T to 

K«e^hen It is not justice which is pursuing me “ Gm 

iJ'teS '•“•“'’'"'I «><»e intmiit- 
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marry Mademoiselle Eugdnie. «The.y are robters per- 
laps i ^ he muttered. Just then the carriage rolled on 
something harder than the gravelled road. Danglars haz- 
arded a look on both sides of the road, and perceived 
monuments of a singular form ; and his mind being preoc- 
cupied with Morcerfs adventure, which he now recalled in 
all its details, he felt sure that he must be on the Appian 
ay. On the left, in a sort of valley, he perceived a cir- 
cular excavation. It was Caracalla’s circus. On a word 
from the man who rode on the right-hand side of the car- 
nage, the carriage stopped. At the same time the door on 
the left-hand side was opened. “Scendi/" exclaimed a 
commanding voice. Danglars instantly descended ; though 
he did not yet ‘spea^ Italian, he understood it already. 
More dead than alive, he looked around him. Pour men 
surrounded him, besides the postilion. 

pi qnd./ said one of the men, descending a little path 
leading out of the Appian'Way. Danglars followed his 
guide without opposition, and had no need to turn round 
to^ see whether the three others were following him. 
|ti%it seemed to him that they stopped at equal distances 
froto one another, like sentinels. After walking for about 
ten minutes, during which Danglars did not exchange a 
single word with his guide, he found himself between a 
hillock and a clump of high weeds; three men, standing 
silent, formed a triangle, of which he was the centre. He 
wished to speak, but his tongue refused to move. 

“ Avanti 1 ” said the same sharp and imperative voice. 
This time Danglars understood by word and by ges- 
ture ; for the man who walked behind him pushed him 
so rudely that he struck against the guide. This guide 
was our friend Peppino, who dashed into the thicket of 
high weeds through a path which none but lizards or 
polecats could have imagined to be an open road^ Pep- 
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pino stopped before a rock covered by thick hedges ; the 
rock, half-open, afforded a passage to the young man, who 
disappeared like the evil spirits in the fairy tales. The 
voice and gesture of the man who followed Danglars 
ordered him to do the same. There was no longer any 
doubt ; the bankrupt was in the hands of Eoman banditti. 
Danglars acquitted himself like a man placed between two 
dangerous positions, and who is rendered brave by fear. 
Notwithstanding his large stomach, certainly not intended 
to penetrate the crevices to be found in the suburbs of 
Home, he slid down like Peppino, and closing his eyes, 
fell upon his feet. As he touched the ginund, he opened 
his eyes. The path was wide^ but dark. Peppino, who 
cared little for being recognized d&w that he was in his 
own place, struck a light and lit a torch. Two other men 
descended after Danglars, forming the rear-guard ; and 
pushing Danglars whenever he happened to stop, they 
arrived by a gentle declivity at the centre of a cross-road 
of sinister appearance. Indeed, the panels of the wads, 
hollowed out in sepulchres placed one above another, 
seemed, in contrast with the white stones, to open their 
large dark eyes, like those which we see in the heads of 
skeletons. 

A sentinel struck his carbine against his left hand. 

** Who goes there 1 he cried. 

Friends 1 friends 1 said Peppino ; “ but where is the 
captain ? 

There ! ” said the sentinel, pointit^ over his shoulder 
to a sort of large hall hollowed out of the rock, the lights 
Uma which shone into the passage through the laige 
arched openings. 

^•Kne spoil, Captain, fine spoil I ** said Peppino, dn 
.and taking Danglars by the collar of his coat, he 
Mm to an opening resembling a door, through 
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which they entered the hall, which the captain appeared 
to have made his dwelling-place. 

“ Is this the man ^ ” asked the captain, who was atten- 
tively reading Plutarch’s Life of Alexander.” 

Himself, Captain, himself.” 

“Very well ; show him to me.” 

At this rather impertinent order, Peppino raised his 
torch to Danglars’s face, who hastily drew back that he 
might not have his eyelashes burned. His agitated 
features presented all the signs of pale and hideous 
terror. 

“ The man is tired,” said the captain ; “ conduct him to 
his bed,” 

“ Oh 1 ” murmuredJDanglars, “ that bed is probably one 
of the coffins hollowed in the wall, and the sleep I shall 
enjoy will be death from one of the poniards I see glisten- 
ing in the shade.” 

Prom the depths of the hall were now seen to rise from 
their beds of dried leaves or the hides of wolves the com- 
panions of the man who had been found by Albert de 
Morcerf reading “CaesaPs Commentaries,” and by Danglars 
studying the Life of Alexander.” The banker uttered a 
groan and followed his guide ; he neither supplicated lujr 
exclaimed. He no longer possessed strength, will, power, 
or feeling ; he followed where they led him. At length 
he found himself at the foot of a staircase, and he mechan- 
ically lifted his foot five or six times. Then a low door 
was opened before him ; and bending his head to avoid 
striking his forehead, he entered a small room cut out of 
the rock. The cell was clean, though naked, and dry, 
though situated at an immeasurable distance under the 
earth. A bed made of dried leaves covered with goatskins 
was not arranged, but spread in a comer of ^ the cell. 
Danglars, on beholding it, brightened, fancying it a type 
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of safety. “ Oh, God be praised ! ” he said ; ‘‘ it is a 
real bed 1 

^^Ecco/** said the guide; and pushing Danglars into 
the cell, he closed the door upon him. 

A bolt grated; Danglars was a prisoner. Besides, 
had there been no bolt, it would have been impossible for 
liim to pass through the midst of the garrison who held 
the catacombs of St. Sebastian, encamped round a master 
whom our readers must have recognized as the famous 
Luigi Vampa. Danglars too had recognized the bandit, 
ill whose existence he would not believe when Albert de 


Morcerf mentioned him in Paris; and not only did he 
recognize him, but also the cell in w^hich Albert had been 
confined, and which was probably l^t fo!^ the accommo- 
dation of strangers. These recollections were dwelt upon 
with some pleasure by Danglars, and restored him to some 
degree of tranquillity. Since the bandits had not de- 
spatched him at Once, he felt sure that they would not kill 
him at all. They had arrested him for the purpose of rob- 
bery, and as he had only a few louis about him, he had 
no doubt that he would be released. He remembered 
that Morcerf had been rated at something like four thou- 
sand crowns; and as he considered himself of much 
greater importance than Morcerf, he fixed his own ran- 
som at eight thousand crowns. Eight thousand crowns 
amounted to forty-eight thousand livres ; and he now 
had about five million fifty thousand livres. With this 


sum he could certainly manage to free himself. There- 
fore, tolerably sure of being able to extricate himself from 
hiB position, since it was without example that a man 
^feouid be rated at five million fifty thousand livres, he 
himself on his bed, and after turning round two 
m asleep with the tranquillity of the hero . 

Tampa was studying. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LUIGI VAMPA’s bill OF FARE. 

We awake from every sleep except the one dreaded hy 
Danglars. He awoke. To a Parisian accustomed to 
silken curtains, walls hung with velvet drapery, and the 
perfume of burning wood, that awaking in a limestone 
cave would naturally seem like a disagreeable dream. But 
in such a situation a single moment suffices to change the 
strongest doubt into certainty. “ Yes, yes,” he murmured, 
“ I am in the hands of the brigands of whom Albert de 
Morcerf spoke.” His. first movement was to take a long 
breath that he might know whether he was wounded. He 
borrowed this from Don Quixote,” the only book, not 
which he had ever read, but of which he retained any 
remembrance. 

No,” he cried, they have not killed or wounded me ; 
but perhaps they have robbed me ! ” and he thrust his 
hands into his pockets. They were untouched ; the hun- 
dred louis he had reserved for his journey from Rome to 
Venice were in his trousers* pocket, and in that of his 
greatcoat he found the little note-case containing his 
letter of credit for five million fifty thousand livres. 
“ Singular bandits I ” he exclaimed ; “ they have left me 
my purse and pocket-book. As I was saying last night, 
they intend me to be ransomed. Holloa ! here is my 
watch ! I^et me see what time it is.” Danglars’s watch, 
one of BrdguePs masterpieces, which he had * carefully 
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wound up on the previous night, struck half-past five. 
Without this Danglars would have been quite ignorant of 
the time, for daylight did not reach his cell. Should he 
demand an explanation from the bandits, or should he 
wait patiently for them to propose it 1 The last alterna- 
tive seemed the most prudent ; so he waited. He waited 
until twelve o’clock. During all this time a sentinel had 
been watching his door. At eight o’clock the sentinel on 
duty had been relieved. Danglars suddenly felt a strong 
inclination to see the person who kept watch over him. 
He had remarked that a few rays, not of daylight, but 
from a lamp, penetrated through the ill-joined planks of 
the door ^ he approached one of these openings just as the 
brigand was refreshing' himself witl^a di^nk of brandy, 
which, owing to the leather bottle containing it, sent forth 
an odor which was extremely unpleasant to Danglars. 

Faugh I ” he exclaimed, retreating to the extreme corner 
of his cell. 

- At twelve this man was replaced by another function- 
ary, and Danglars, wishing to catch sight of his new guar- 
dian, approached the door again. He was an athletic, 
gigantic bandit, with large eyes, thick lips, and a flat 
nose ; his red hair fell in dishevelled masses like snakes 
around his shoulders. “Ah, ah!” cried Danglars, “this 
Mlow is more like an ogre than anything else ; however, 
I am? rather too old and tough to he very good eating 1 ** 
it nasay be seen that Danglars still retained animation 
enough to indulge in' jesting. At that moment, as if to 
prove that he was not an ogre, the man took some black 
bread, cheese, and onions, firom his wallet, which he began 
devouring voraciously. 

■ The devil take me,” said Danglars, glancing at the 
Irtdite’s dinner through the crevices of the door, — “ the 
dd^ iake me M I can understand how-people can eat snch 
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filth 1 ” and he withdrew to seat himself upon his goatskin, 
which recalled to him the smell of the brandy. 

But the secrets of nature are incomprciiensibic, and 
there are certain invitations contained in even the coarsest 
food which appeal very irAsistibly to a fasting stomach. 
Danglars felt his own not to be very well supplied just 
then, and gradually the man appeared less ugly, the bread 
less black, and the cheese more fresh. Even those vulgar 
onions — disgusting food of the savage — recalled to his 
mind certain sauces and side-dishes which his cook pre- 
pared in a very superior manner whenever he said, “ M. 
Deniseau, let me have a nice \ittlQ fricassee to-day.” He 
rose and knocked at the door ; the bandit raised his head. 
Danglars saw l^at he was heard, and redoubled his blows. 
“ Che cosa ? ” asked The bandit. 

Come, come,” said Danglars, tapping his fingers 
against the door, “ I think it is quite time to think of 
giving me also somethiifg to eat 1 ” 

But whether he did not understand him, or whether 
he had received no orders respecting the nourishment of 
Danglars, the giant, without answering, applied himself 
again to his dinner. Danglars felt his pride hurt,- and not 
wishing to commit himself with the brute, threw himself 
down again on his goatskin, and did not breathe another 
word. 

Four hours passed by ; the giant was replaced by an- 
other bandit. Danglars, who suffered distressing gnaw- 
ings at the stomach, rose softly, again applied his eye 
to the crack of the door, and recognized the intelligent 
counten^ce of his guide. It was indeed Peppino, who 
was preparing to mount guard as comfortably as possible 
by seating himself opposite to the door, and placing 
between his legs an earthen pan containing chick-peas 
stewed with bacon. Hear the pan he also placed a pretty 
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little basket of grapes and a bottle of Orvietto wine. Pep- 
pino was decidedly an epicure. While witnessing these 
preparations, Danglars’s mouth watered. " Come/’ he said 
to himself, let me see if he will be more tractable than 
the other i and he tapped ^ntly at the door. 

« Coming 1 ” exclaimed Peppino, who, from frequenting 
the house of Maitre Pastrini, understood French perfectly. 

Danglars immediately recognized him as the man who 
had called out in such a furious manner, Put in your 
head ! ** But this was not the time for recrimination, so 
he assuxned his most agreeable manner and said with a 
gracious smile, “ Excuse me, Monsieur, but are they not 
going to give me any dinner ^ 

“ Does your Excellency happen to be hungry 1 ” 
Happen to be hungry ! that ’s excellent, when I have 
not eaten for twenty-four hours!" muttered Danglars. 
Then he added aloud, Yes, Monsieur, I am hungr}^, — 
very hungry I ” 

And your Excellency would like to eat — " 

‘‘This instant, if that is possible." 

“ Nothing more easy,” said Peppino. “ Here one may 
procure whatever he wishes, paying for it, of course, as is 
done among all honest Christians.” 

“ Of course I ’’ cried Danglam ; “ though in fact those 
who capture you and imprison yOu ought at least to feed 
their prisoners.” 

“ Ah, your Excellency I ” replied Peppino, “ that is not 
the custom.” 

“ That is a pretty had reason," said Danglars, who 
counted on prevailing with his guardian by his affability ; 
“nevertheless I am satisfied. Come, let them give me 
something to eat.” 

“This very moment. What would your Excellency 
like?” and Peppino placed his pan on the -ground, so that 
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the steam rose directly under the nostrils of Danglars. 
“ Give your orders ! ’’ 

Have you kitchens here ? 

“ Kitchens ? of course, complete ones 1 

“And cooks'?’’ • 

“ Excellent ! ” 

“ Well ; a fowl, fish, game, it signifies little, so that 
I eat.” 

“ As your Excellency pleases. You mentioned a fowl, 
I think r’ 

“ Yes, a fowl.” < 

Peppino, turning round, shouted, “A fowl for his 
Excellency ! ” 

His voice yet echoed in the archway when a young 
man, handsome, graceful, and half-naked, appeared, hear- 
ing a fowl in a silver dish on his head, without the 
assistance of his hands. 

“ I could almost belie'<% myself at the Cafe de Paris ! ” 
murmured Danglars. 

“ Here, your Excellency ! ” said Peppino, taking the 
fowl from the young bandit and placing it on the worm- 
eaten table, which, with a stool and the goatskin bed, 
formed the entire furniture of the cell. Danglars asked 
for a knife and fork. “Here, your Excellency,” said 
Peppino, offering him a little blunt knife and a boxwood 
fork. Danglars took the knife in one hand and the fork 
in the other, and was about to cut up the fowl. 

“Pardon me, your Excellency,” said Peppino, placing 
his hand on the banker’s shoulder ; “ people pay here be- 
fore they eat. They might not be satisfied, and — ” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” thought Danglars, “ this is no longer like 
Paris, — without reckoning that I shall probably be 
fieeced ! But let us do things in the grand style. I 
have always heard of Italy’s cheap markets ; *a fowl is 
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probably worth about twelve sous at Eome. There,” he 
said, throwing down a louis. 

Peppino picked up the louis, and Danglars again pre- 
pared to carve the fowl. “ Stay a moment, your Excel- 
lency,” said Peppino, rising ; “ fbn still owe me something,” 
“ I said they would fleece me,” thought Danglars ; but 
resolving to resist the extortion, he said, ^‘Come, how 
much do I owe you for this fowl?” 

Your Excellency has given me a louis on account.” 

A louis on account for a fowl ! ” 

“ Certainly ; and your Excellency now owes me 4,999 
louis ! ” 

Danglars opened his eyes on hearing this gigantic joke. 
Ah ! very droll,” he murmured, very droll 1 ” 

And he got ready again to carve t£e fowl, but Peppinp 
with his left hand seized Danglars's right, and extended 
his other hand. “ Come,” said he. 

“What I you are not joking?^ said Danglars. 

“We never joke, your Excellency,” said Peppino, sol- 
emn £ts a Quaker. 

“ What ! a hundred thousand livres for that fowl ? ” 

“ Your Excellency, you can’t imagine how hard it is to 
raise poultry in these cursed caves.” 

“Come, come,” said Danglars; “that is very droll, — 
very amusing, I allow ; but as T am very hungry, pray 
allow m© to eat. Stay, here is another louis for you.” 

“Then there remains only 4,998 louis,” said Peppino, 
with the same indifference ; “ I shall get them all in time.” 
' “Oh! as for that,” said Danglars, angry in his perse- 
verance in the jest, ^ — “as for that, you will never succeed. 
Go to the devil ! You do not know with whom, you have 
to deal ! ” 

made a sign, and the youth hastily removed 
ifee Danglars threw himself upon his goatskin, and 
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Peppino, reclosing the door, again began eating his peas 
and bacon. Though Danglars could not see Peppino, the 
noise of his teeth allowed no doubt as to his occupation. 
He was certainly eating, and noisily too, like an ill-bred 
man. Brute ! said Dafiglars. Peppino pretended not 
to hear him, and without even turning his head, contin- 
ued to eat slowly. Danglars’s stomach seemed to him to 
be perforated, like the vessels of the Danaides; he could 
not believe that he should ever be able to fill it again j 
still he had patience for another half-hour, which appeared 
to him like a century. He again rose and went to the 
door. Come, Monsieur,” said he, do not keep me starv- 
ing here any longer, but tell me what they want of me.” 

‘‘Nay, your' Excellency, say rather, what you want of 
us. Give your orders, and we will execute them.” 

“Then open the door directly.” Peppino obeyed. 
“ Pardieu I I want something to eat 1 — to eat ; do you 
hear 1 ^ 

“You are hungry % ” 

“ Come, you understand me.” 

“ What would your Excellency like to eat ” 

“ A piece of dry bread, since the fowls are beyond all 
price in this accursed place.” 

“ Bread 1 very well. Holloa, there ! some bread 1 ” he 
exclaimed. 

The youth brought a small loaf, 

“ How much % ” asked Danglars. 

“4,998 louis,” said Peppino; “you have paid two 
louis in advance.” 

“ What 1 one hundred thousand livres for a loaf ? '' 

“ One hundred thousand livres,” repeated Peppino. 

“But you only asked one hundred thousand livres for 
a fowl I ” , 

“ We do not serve by the card, but at a fixed'priee. It 
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signifies nothing whether you eat much or little, whether 
you have ten dishes or one ; it is always the same price.” 

“ What ! still keeping up this silly jest ? My dear fel- 
low, it is absurd, stupid ! You had better tell me at once 
that you wish me to die of starvation.” 

“ Oh, dear, no, your Excellency, unless you intend to 
commit suicide. Pay and eat.” 

“ And what am I to pay with, brute 1 ” said Danglars, 
enraged. “Do you suppose I carry one hundred thousand 
livres in my pocket ? ” 

“ Your Excellency has five million fifty thousand livres 
in your pocket ; that will, be fifty fowls at one hundred 
thousand livres apiece, and half a- fowl for the fifty 
thousand.” • 

Danglars shuddered. Tlie bandage fell from his eyes, 
and he understood the joke, which he did not think quite 
so stupid as he had done just before. “ Come,” he said, 
“if I pay you the one hundred'thousand livres, will you 
be satisfied, and allow me to eat at my ease ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Peppino. 

“ But how can I pay them ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing easier ; you have an account opened with 
Messrs. Thomson and French, Via dei Banchi, Rome; 
give me a draft for 4,998 louis on these gentlemen, and 
our banker shall take it.” 

Danglars thought it as well to comply with a good 
gmoe ; so he took the pen, ink, and paper Peppino offered 
him, wrote the bill, and signed it. “Here,” he said,— 
“here is a draft payable at sight.” 

“ And here is your fowL” 

Dwi^ara sighed while he carved the fowl; it appeared 
vmy thfe for the price it had cost. As for Peppino, he 
lesd- the _paper attentively, put it into his. pocket, and 
cojiiianed eating Ms peas. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE PARDON. 

The next day Danglars was again hungry ; certainly the 
air of that dungeon was very appetizing. The prisoner 
expected that he would he at no expense that day, for, 
like an economical man, he had concealed half of his fowl 
and a piece of the bread in the corner of his cell. But he 
had no soonei^ eaten than he felt thirsty ; he had not 
thought of that. He struggled against his thirst till his 
dry tongue adhered to his palate ; then, no longer able to 
resist, he called out. The sentinel opened the door; it 
was a new face. He thotlght it would be better to trans- 
act business with his old acquaintance, so he sent for 
Peppino. 

** Here I am, your Excellency,” said Peppino, with an 
eagerness which Danglars thought favorable to him. 
“ What do you want 'I ” 

“ Something to drink.” 

Your Excellency knows that wine is beyond all price 
near Rome,” 

Then give me water,” cried Danglars, endeavoring to 
parry the blow. 

Oh, water is even more scarce than wine, your Excel- 
lency ; there has been such a drought.” 

“ Come,” said Danglars, “ we are going to have the old 
story again, it seems.” And while he smiled as he at- 
tempted to Regard the affair as a joke, he felt his temples 
moist with perspiration. Come, my friend, said he, 
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seeing that he made no impression on Peppino, '' you will 
not refuse me a glass of wine % ” 

“I have already told your Excellency,” replied Peppino, 
gravely, ‘^that we do not sell at retail.” 

“Well, then, let me haT^ a bottle of the least 
expensive.’^ 

“They are all of the same price.’^ 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ Twenty-five thousand livres per bottle.” 

“ Tell me,’^ cried Danglars, in a voice of extreme bitter- 
ness, — “ tell me that you wish to despoil me of all ; it 
will be sooner over than devouring me piecemeal.” 

“ It is possible such may be the master^s intention.” 

“The master ! who is he ? ” 

“ The person to whom you were conducted yesterday.” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

« Here.” 

“ Let me see him.” ^ 

“Certainly.” And the next moment Luigi Yampa 
appeared before Danglars. 

“ You sent for me 1 ” he said to the prisoner. 

^Are you, Monsieur, the chief of those who brought 
me here?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

“ How much do you require for my ransom ? ” 

“ Why, in plain terms, the five millions you have about 
you.” 

Danglars felt a terrible spasm dart through his heart. 

“ But this is all I have left in the world,” he said, “ out 
of an immense fortune. If yon deprive me of that, take 
away my life also.” 

“ We are forbidden to shed your blood.” 

“ And by whom are you forbidden ? ” 

^ him we obey,” 
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“ You do, then, obey some one?” 

“ Yes, a chief.” 

I thought you said you were the chief.” 

So I am, of these men ; but there is another over 
me.” • 

And that chief, — is he subject to any one ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

To whom ? ” 

“To God.” 

Danglars remained thoughtful a moment. “ I do not 
understand you,” said he. 

“ That is possible.” 

“ And did your superior tell you to treat me thus ? ” 
“Yes.” 

“ What is his purpose % ” 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“ But my purse will be exhausted.” 

“Probably.” 

“ Come,” said Danglars, “ will you take a million ? ” 
“No.” 

“ Two millions ? three 1 four 1 Come, four ? I will 
give them to you on condition that you let me go.” 

“ Why do you offer me four millions for what is worth 
five millions ? This is a kind of usury, banker, that I do 
not understand.” 

“ Take all, then, — take all, I tell you, and kill me I ” 
“Come, come, calm yourself. You will excite your 
blood, and that would produce an appetite it would re- 
quire a million a day to satisfy. Be more economical.” 

“ But when I have no more money left to pay you ? ” 
asked Danglars, in despair. 

“ Then you must suffer hunger.” 

“ Suffer lounger ? ” said Danglars, becoming pale, 

“ Most likely,” replied Yampa, coolly. * 
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But you say you do not wish to kill me 1” 

»No.” 

“ And yet you will let me perish with hunger ? ” 

“ Ah, that is a different thing.” 

Well, then, wretches 1 ” cribd Danglars, “ I will defy 
your infamous calculations ! I would rather die at once ! 
You may torture, torment, kill me, but you shall not have 
my signature again 1 ” 

“ As your Excellency pleases,” said Yampa, as he left 
the cell. 

Danglars, raving, threw himself on the goatskin. Who 
could these men be 1 Who was the invisible chief*? What 
could be his projects towards him *? And why, when every 
one else was allowed to be ransomed, might he not also 
be 1 Oh, yes ! certainly a speedy, sudden death would be 
a fine means of deceiving these remorseless enemies, who 
appeared to pursue him with such incomprehensible ven- 
geance. But to die 1 For the "nrst time perhaps in his 
life Danglars contemplated death, with a mixture of dread 
and desire. The time had come when the implacable 
spectre which exists in the mind of every human creature 
arrested his sight, and called out with every pulsation of 
his heart, Thou shalt die ! ” 

Danglars resembled a timid animal excited in the chase •, 
first it flies, then despairs, and at last, by the very force 
of desperation, succeeds sometimes in escaping. Danglars 
meditated an escape ; but the walls were solid rock, a man 
was sitting reading at the only outlet to the cell, and be- 
hind that man figures armed with guns continually passed. 
His resolution not to sign lasted two days, after which he 
offered a million for some food. They sent him a mag- 
nificent supper, and took his million. 

From this time the unfortunate prisoner abandoned him- 
self to the situation. He had suffered so much that he eon- 
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eluded not to expose Hmself to further suffering, and he 
submitted to all demands. At the end of twelve days, 
after having dined as in his days of prosperity, he reckoned 
his accounts, and found that he had only fifty thousand 
livres left. Then a strange reaction took place. He who 
had just abandoned five millions endeavored to save the 
fifty thousand livres he had left ; and rather than give 
them up, he resolved to enter again upon his life of priva- 
tion. He had gleams of hope that bordered on madness. 
He who for so long a time had forgotten God began to think 
that miracles -were possible ; that the accursed cave might 
be discovered by the officers of the papal States, who would 
release him ; that then he would have fifty thousand re** 
maining, whiclf wou^d be sufficient to save him from 
starvation. He prayed that this sum might be preserved 
to him, and as he prayed he wept. Three days passed 
thus, during which the name of God was constantly on 
his lips, if not in his heart. Sometimes he was delirious, 
and fancied he saw an old man stretched on a pallet ; he 
also was dying of hunger. 

On the fourth day he was no longer a man, but a living 
corpse. He had picked up every crumb that had been left 
from his former meals, and was beginning to eat the mat- 
ting which covered the floov of his cell. Then he entreated 
Peppino, as he would a guardian angel, to give him food ; 
he offered him one thousand livres for a mouthful of bread. 
But Peppino did not answer. On the fifth day he dragged 
himself to the door of the cell. 

**Are you not a Christian?” he said; falling on his 
knees. ** Do you wish to assassinate a man who is your 
brother before God? Oh, my friends, my friends of other 
days ! ” he murmured, and fell with his face to the ground. 
Then rising with a species of despair, he exclaimed, The 
chief ! the chief ! ” 

^ yOL. IV. — 28 
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whose betrothed you prostituted; I am lie upon whom 
you trampled that you might raise yourself to fortune • I 
am he whose father you condemned to die of starvation, 
who had also condemned you to die of starvation, and 
w 0 yet forgives you, because he also needs forgiveness. 
I am Bdmond Dautes ! ” 


Danglam uttered a cry, and fell prostrate. 

“ Else,” said the count ; “ your life is safe. The same 
good fortune has not happened to your accomplices: one 
IS mad, the other dead. Keep the fifty thousand livres 
you have left; I give them to you. The five miUions 
you ro bed from the hospitals has been restored to them 
y an unknovm hand. And now eat and drink ; to-night 

.you are my guest. Yampa, when this man is satisfied, let 
him be free.” ’ 


Danglars remained prostrate whHe the count withdrew ; 
when he raised his head, Ijp saw nothing more than a kind of 
shadow disappearing in the passage, before which the ban- 
dits bowed. According to the count’s directions, Danglars 
■was waited on by Vampa, who brought him' the best wine 
and fruits of Italy, then, having taken him away in his 
post-chaise, dropped him on the road, and left him leanin<^ 
against a tree. He remained there all night, not knowing 
where he was. When daylight dawned, he saw that he 
was near a stream; he was thirsty, and dragged himself 
towards it.^ As he stooped down to drink, he perceived 
that his hair had become q^iiite "white. 
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A Imht yacht, chaste and elegant in its form, was gliding 
amid the early vapors of the night over the immense la^ 

which extends from Gibraltar to the f f ’ 

Tunis to Venice. The motion resembled that of a swan 
with its wings opened to the wind, gliding on e ®*- 
It advanced swiftly and at the same time gracefully, leav - 
ing behind it a glittering track. By de^ees * ® 
disappeared behind the western horizon; but as thou h 
to iiy the brilliant fancies of mythology, its indiscieet 
rays, reappearing on the summit of each wave, seemed to 
beLy the god of fire hiding himself in the bosom of 
Amphitrite, who in vain endeavored to conceal her lover 
Wth her azure mantle. The yacht moved rapidly on, 
though there did not appear to be sufficient wind to ruffle 
fee curls on the head of a young girl. Standing at the 
bow was % tall man, of a dark complexion, who saw with 
dila&ig eyes that they were approaching a dark mass ol 
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land in the shape of a cone rising from the midst of the 
waves, like an immense Catalan hat. 

“ Is that Monte Cristo ? ” asked, in a melancholy tone, 

. ooLSef’ 

arriTCr!”^”'''' Excellency” said the captain, “we have 

“ liave arrived ! ” repeated the traveUer, in an accent 
of indeseribahle sadness. Then he added in a low tone, 
Yes ; there is the harbor.” And then he again plunged 
uito a train-of thought reflected in a smile “sadderTn 
teais. A few minutes afterwards a flash of li^ht which 
was extinguished instantly, was seen on the land, and the 
sound of fire-arms reached the yacht. 

“Your Excellency.” said the captain, “that was the 
land signal; will you answer it yourself?” 

“ What signal ? ” . 

The captain pointed towards the island, up the side 
rose^^^^^ ascended a volume of smoke, increasing as it 

Ah, yes, he said, as if awaking from a dream. Give 
it to me.” 

The captain gave him a loaded carbine ; the traveller 
slowly ^ed it, and fired in the air. Ten minutes after- 
wards the saik were brailed. and they cast anchor about 
five hundred feet from the little harbor. The skiff was 
already in the water, containing four rowers and the pUot. 
The traveUer descended, and instead of sitting down at 
the stern of the boat, which had been decorated for him 
with a blue carpet, stood up with his arms crossed The 
wwers waited, their oais half-lifted out of the water like 
birds drying their wings. ’ 

“ Go ! ” sSid the traveUer. The eight oars fail into the 
water together without splashing a drop of water, and the 
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boat, yielding to the impulsion, glided forward. In an 
instant they found themselves in a little harbor, formed 
in a natural creek ; the boat touched the fine sand. 

Will your Excellency be ^o good as to mount the 
shoulders of two of our men I they will carry you ashore.’’ 
The young man answered this invitation with a gesture of 
indifference, and stepped into the w^ater, which rose to his 
waist. 

“ Ah, your Excellency 1 ” murmured the pilot, you 
should not have done so j the master will scold us for it.’’ 

The young man continued to advance, following the 
sailors, w^ho chose a firm footing. After going about 
thirty feet, they landed. The young man stamped on 
the ground to shake off the wet, a»d lo(^ed round for 
some one to show him his road, for it was quite dark. 
Just, as he turned, a hand rested on his shoulder, and a 
voice which startled him exclaimed, — 

Good-evening, Maximilian ! you are punctual ; thank 
youl” 

^^Ah ! is it you, Counts” said the young man, in an 
almost joyful accent, pressing Monte Cristo’s hand with 
both his own. 

Yes y you see I am as exact as you are. But you are 
dnpping, my dear fellow ; you must change your clothes, 
as Calypso said to Telemachus. Come, I have a habitation 
prepared for you, in which you will soon forget fatifuie and 
cokl” 

Monte Ciisto perceived that the young man had tunied 
round; indeed, Morrel saw with surprise that the men 
who had brought him had left without being paid, or 
uttering a word. Already the sound of their oars might 
be heard as they returned to the yacht. 

®'Oh, yes/^ the count, '<you are looking for the 

saiiorsl” ' 
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Yes ; I paid them nothing, and yet they have gone.” 

‘'Never mind that, Maximilian,” said Monte Cristo, 
smiling ; “ I have made an agreement with the navy 
that the access to my island shall be free of all charge, 
I have an agreement, as^hey say in civilized countries.” 

Morrel looked at the count with surprise. “ Count,” 
he said, “ you are no longer the same that you were in 
Paris.” 

“ How so 1 ” 

“ Here you laugh.” 

The count’s brow became clouded. “You are right 
to recall me to myself, Maximilian,” he said ; “ I was 
delighted to see you again, and forgot for the moment 
that all happiness is fleeting.” 

“ Oh, no, no, Count ! ” cried Maximilian, seizing the 
count’s hands ; “ pray laugh. Be happy, and prove to me 
by your indifference that life is evil only to those who 
suffer. Oh, how charitable, kind, and. good you are! 
you affect this gayety to inspire me with courage.” 

“ You are wrong, Morrel ; I was really happy.” 

“ Then you forget me, — so much the better,” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Yes 5 for as the gladiator said to the emperor when 
he entered the arena, ‘He who is going to die salutes 
you.^ ” 

“ Then you are not consoled 1 ” asked the count, with 
a strange look. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Morrel, with a glance full of bitter 
reproach, “ have you believed that I could be 1 ” 

“Listen,” said the count. “Do you understand the 
meaning of my words'? You cannot take me for a 
commonplaoe man, a mere rattle, emitting a vague and 
senseless noise. When I ask you if you are consoled, 

I speak to you as a man for whom the human '’heart has 
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no secrets. Well, Morrel, let us examine together the 
depths of your heart. Do you still feel the same stormy 
impatience of grief which makes the body start, as starts 
the wounded lion ? Have you still that devouring thirst, 
which can he quenched only in^ohe grave ? Is there still 
that romance of regret which drives the living out of 
life in pursuit of death ? Or is what you suffer but the 
prostration of exhausted courage, the weariness which 
stifles every struggling ray of hope*? Has the loss of 
memory rendered it impossible for you to weep ? Ob, 
my dear friend, if this be the case, if you can no longer 
weep, if your frozen heart be dead, if you put all your 
trust in God, — then, Maximilian, you are consoled ; do 
not complain.” 

“ Count,” said Morrel, in firm and quiet tones, listen 
to me, as to a man whose thoughts are raised to heaven, 
though he remains on earth. I have come to you that I 
may die in the arms of a frien(£ There are indeed some 
whom I love. I love my sister Julie, I love her husband 
Emmanuel; but I want strong arms opened tome, and 
some one to smile on my last moments. My sister would 
be bathed in tears and fainting ; I could not bear to see 
her suffer. Emmanuel would tear the weapon from my 
hand, and alarm the house with his cries. You, Count, 
who are more than man ; you whom I would call a god 
if you were not mortal, — you will conduct me gently and 
tenderly, will you not, even to the gates of death ? ” 

^‘Myiriend,” said the count, ‘'I have still one doubt, 
-^are you weak enough to pride yourself upon your 
sufferings 1 ” 

*^No, indeed, I am calm,^^ said Morrel, giving his band 
to the count j “my. pulse does not beat slower or faster 
than usual. Ho, I feel that I have reached the goal, and 
i 'wili.;^"no farther.. ■ You told me to wait and hope ; .d# 
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you know what you did, unfortunate adviser? I have 
waited a month ; that is to say, I have suffered for a 
month ! I have hoped (man is a poor, wretched creature !) 
I have hoped — what 7 I cannot tell, — something won- 
derful, an absurdity, a miitcle, God only knows what, — 
he who has mingled with our reason that folly we call 
hope. Yes, I have waited ; yes, I have hoped, Count • 
and during this quarter of an hour we have been talking 
together you have unconsciously wounded, tortured my 
heart, — for every word you have uttered proves that there 
is no hope for me. Oh, Count ! I shall sleep calmly, de- 
liciously in the arras of death ! ” Mon’el pronounced 
these words with an energy which made the count shud* 
der. “ My *fip«nd,’’ continued Morrel, you named the 
5th of October as tEie term of the delay you asked ; to- 
day is the 5th of October.” He took out his watch. It 
is now nine o’clock ; I have yet three hours to live.” 

Be it so,^^ said the count ; ** come.” 

Morrel mechanically followed the count, and they had 
.entered the grotto before he perceived it. He felt a carpet 
under his feet, a door opened, perfumes surrounded him> 
and a, brilliant light dazzled his eyes. Morrel hesitated to 
advance; he dreaded the enervating effect of all that he 
saw. Monte Cristo drew him in gently. Why," said 
he, should we not spend the last three hours remaining 
to us of life like those ancient Eomans who, when con- 
demned by Nero, their emperor and heir, sat down at a 
table covered with flowers, and inhaled death with the 
perfume of lieliotropes and roses ? ” 

Morrel smiled. As you please,” he said ; death is 
always death, — absence of life, and consequently of grief, 
that is, forgetfulness, repose.” He sat down, and Monte 
Cristo placed himself opposite to him. The^ were in 
the marvelbus dining-room before described, where the 
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statues had baskets on their heads, always filled with 
fruits and flowers. 

Morrel had looked vaguely at everything, and probably 
had seen nothing. "Let us talk like men,” he said, 
looking at the count. ^ 

“ Proceed ! ” 

“ Count ! ” said Morrel, “ yon are the epitome of all 
human knowledge, and you impress me as one who has 
descended from a wiser and more advanced world than 
ours.” 

“ There is something true in what you say,” said the 
count, with that smile which made him so handsome. 
"I have descended from a planet called Grief.” 

^ “ I believe all that you tell me withostt searching its 
significance. Thus, you told me to live, and I have 
lived; you told me to hope, and I have almost hoped. 
I venture therefore to ask you, as if you had experienced 
death, is it painful to die ? ” " 

M;onte Cristo looked upon Morrel with indescribable ten- 
derness. “ Ye-s,” he said,..— “ yes, doubtless it is painful, 
if you violently break the outer covering which obstinately 
begs for life. If you plunge a dagger into your flesh j if 
with a stupid bullet, always irregular in its course, you 
perforate your brain, to which the least shock gives pain, 
— certainly you will suffer, you wiU quit life in an odious 
way, and in the midst of your despairing agony will find 
that it was preferable to a repose so dearly bought.” 

“Yes,” said Morrel, “I understand; death, like life, 
has its secrets of pain and of pleasure. It is only neeessarv 
to know them/^ 

“ You have spoken truly, Maximilian ; death is, accord- 

to the care we take to be on good or bad terms with 
^ «tber a friend who rocks us gently as a, nurse, or an 
eoeiiy who violently drags the soul from the body. Some 
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day, when the world is much older, and when mankind 
will be masters of all the destructive powers in nature to 
make them serve the general good of huinanity, — when 
mankind, as you were just saying, have discovered the 
secrets of death, then deaift will be as sweet and volup- 
tuous as a slumber in the arms of your beloved/^ 

“ And if you wished to die, you would know how to 
die in that manner, Count ” 

Yes ” 

Morrel extended his hand. Now I understand,” he 
said, why you had me brought here to this desolate spot 
in the midst of the ocean, to this subterranean palace ; it 
is because you love me, is it not, Count ^ It is because 
you love me*\v^l enough to give me one of those deaths of 
which you were just speaking, — a death without agony ; 
a death which will allow me to hear myself pronounce 
Valentine’s name while clasping your hand.” 

Yes, you have guessed rightly, Morrel,” said the 
count ; ‘‘ that is what I intend.” 

“ Thanks ! the idea that to-morrow I shall no longer 
suffer is sweet to my heart.” 

^^Do you then regret nothing?” 

« No,” replied Morrel. 

Not even me 1 ” asked the count, with deep emotion. 

MorrePs clear eye was for the moment clouded, then it 
shone with unusual lustre, and a large tear rolled down 
his cheek. 

** What I ” said the count, do you still regret anything 
in the world, and yet die ? ” 

“ Oh, I entreat you ! ” exclaimed Morrel, in a low voice, 

do not speak another word, Count ; do not prolong my 
torture 1 ” 

The counWancied that he was yielding; and this belief 
revived the horrible doubt already once conquered at the 
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Chateau d’lf. I am endeavoring,” he thought, to 
make tliis man happy ; I look upon this restitution as a 
weight thrown into the scale to balance the evil I have 
wrought. Now, supposing I am deceived, if this man 
has not been unhappy enouglf to merit happiness, alas ! 
what would become of me who can atone for evil only 
by doing good 1 ” Then he said aloud, “ Listen, Morrel ; 
I see that your grief is great, but still you believe in God, 
and do not like to risk the salvation of your soul.” 

Morrel smiled sadly. “ Count,” he said, I swear to 
you my soul is no longer my own.” 

Maximilian, you know that I have no relative in the 
world. I have accustomed myself to regard you as my 
son ; well, then, to save my son I IScrifice my life, 
and with better reason my fortune.” 

“ What do you mean ^ ” 

I mean that you wish to qint life because you do not 
understand all the enjoyments which are within reach of 
a large fortune. Morrel, I possess nearly a hundred mil- 
lions ; I give them to you. With such a fortune you can 
attain every wish. Are you ambitious 1 every career is 
open to you. Overturn the world, change its character, 
yield to mad ideas, be even criminal — but live.” 

Count, I have your word,” said Morrel, coldly ; then, 
taking out his watch, he added, “ it is half-past eleven.” 

Morrel, can you intend it in my house, beneath my 
eyes 1 ” 

‘‘Then let me go,” said Maximilian, “ or I shall think 
that you do not love me for my own sake, hut for- your 
own ; ” and he rose. 

It is well,” said Monte Cristo, whose countenance 
bnghtened at these words ; ^^you wish it, and you are in- 
^Yes, as you said, you are indeed wretched, ^nd a 
Mi:i:a^e:aIone can cure you. Sitdown, Morrel, and wniii” 
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Morrel obeyed. The count rose, and unlocking a closet 
with a key suspended from his gold chain, took from it a 
little silver casket beautifully carved and chased, the cor- 
ners of which represented four bending figures, similar to 
the Caryatides, the forms women, symbols of the angels 
aspiring to heaven. He placed the casket on the table ; 
then opening it, he took out a little golden box, the top 
of which flew open on the pressing of a secret spring. 
This box contained an unctuous substance, partly solid, 
of which it was impossible to discover the color, owing to 
the reflection, of the polished gold, sapphires, rubies, and 
emeralds which ornamented the box. It was a mixed 
mass of blue, purple, and gold. The count took out a 
small quantilJ}»r?f this with a gilt spoon, and offered it to 
Morrel, fixing a long steadfast glance upon him. It was 
then observable that the substance was of a greenish hue. 

This is what you asked for,” he said, and what I 
promised to give you.” 

“ I thank you from the depths of my heart,” said the 
young man, taking the spoon from the hands of the count, 

Monte Cristo took another spoon, and dipped it into 
the golden box. 

“ What are you going to do, my friend 1 ” asked Morrel, 
arresting his hand. 

Faith! Morrel,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I believe — God 
forgive me — that I am as weary of life as you are ; and 
since the opportunity presents itself — ” 

Stay I ” said the young man. You, who love and 
are beloved; you, who have faith and hope, — oh! do 
not follow my example ; in your case it would be a crime. 
Adieu, my noble and generous friend, adieu; I will go 
and tell Valentine what you have done for me.” 

And slow^y^, though without any hesitation, pausing 
only to press the count's hand, he swallowed "the mys- 
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terious substance offered by Monte Cristo. Then they 
were both silent. Ali, mute and attentive, brought the 
pipes and coffee,, and disappeared. By degrees the lamps 
gradually faded in the hands of the marble statues which 
held them, and the perfumes "appeared less powerful to 
Morrel. Seated opposite to him, Monte Cristo watched 
him in the shadow, and Morrel saw nothing but the bright 
eyes of the count. An overpowering sadness took pos- 
session of the young man; his hands relaxed their hold • 
the objects in the room gradually lost their form and 
color; and his disturbed vision seemed to perceive doors 
and curtains open in the wall. 

Friend, he cried, “ I feel that I am dying ; thanks i ” 
he made a last effort to extend his hand, t®;1t feU power 
less beside him. Then it appeared' to him that knte 
Cristo smiled, not with the strange and fearful expression 
which had sometimes revealed to him the secrets of his 
heart, but with the benevolent Kindness of a father for an 
infant. At the same time the count appeared to increase 
in stature ; his form, nearly double its usual height, stood 
out in relief against the red tapestry; his black hair was 
thrown back ; and he appeared erect and exalted, Hke one 
of those angels with which the wicked are threatened at 
the day of judgment. Morrel, overpowered, fell back in 
the armchair; a delicious torpor was insinuated into every 
vem ; changmg ideas presented themselves to his brain, 
hke the new designs in the kaleidoscope. Enervated 
prostrate, panting, he became unconscious of outward 
objects; he seemed to be entering that vague delirium 
^^ing death. He wished once again to press the 
hand ; but his own was immovable. He wished 
to articulate a last farewell ; but his tongue lay motionless 
and heavy m his throat, like a stone at th% mouth of a 

sepulchre. Involuntarily his languid eyes closed. Hever- 
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theless, through his eyelashes he saw a weU-known form 
moving amid the obscurity with which he thought himself 
sunftunded. It was the count, who had just opened a door. 

Immediately a brilliant light shining in the chamber 
adjoining, or rather, in a marvellous palace, fiUed the salon 
where Morrel abandoned himself to the pleasing pains of 
death. Then he saw a woman of wondrous beauty appear 
on the threshold of the door separating the two rooms. 
Pale, and sweetly smiling, she looked like an angel of 
mercy conjuring the angel of vengeance. “Is it heaven 
that opens before me 1 ” thought the dying man ; “ that 
angel resembles the one I have lost.” Monte Cristo 
directed the^ young woman’s attention to the sofa on 
which Morrel^as lying. She advanced towards him 
with clasped hands and a smile upon her lips. 

“ Valentine ! Valentine ! ’’cried Morrel, from the bottom 
of his soul ; but his lips uttered no sound. And as though 
all his strength were centred in that internal emotion, he 
sighed and closed his eyes. Valentine rushed towards 
him ; his lips again moved. 

“ He is calling you,” said the count, — “ he to whom you 
have confided your destiny ; he from whom death would 
have separated you. Happily I was there, and I vanquished 
death. Henceforth, Valentine, you must never again be 
separated on earth, since he has rushed into death to find 
you. Without me, you would both have died ; I restore 
you to each other. May God place to my account these 
two lives that I have saved I 
Valentine seized the count’s hand, and with an irre- 
sistible impulse of joy carried it to her lips. 

“ Oh, thank me again ! ” said the count. “ Tell me till 
you are weary that I have restored you to happiness ; you 
do not know»how much I require this assurance.” 

Oh, yes, yes, I thank you with all my heMt I ” said 
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Valentine ; “and if you doubt tbe sincerity of my grati- 
tude, oh, then, ask Haydde ! ask my beloved sister Haydde, 
■who ever since our departure from France has causedTme 
to wait patiently for this happy day, while talking to me 

You, then, love Hayddel” asked Monte Cristo, with 
an emotion he in vain endeavored to conceal. 

“ Oh, yes ! with all my soul.” 

“Well, then I listen, Valentine, said the count; I 

have a favor to ask of you/’ 

“ Of me ! Oh, am I happy enough for tha* ? 

“Yes; you have called Haydee your sister. Let her 
become so indeed, Valentine ; render her all the gratitude 
you think you owe me. Protect her, for*'*(the counts 
voice was thick with emotion) “henceforth she will be 

alone in the world.” . , , • j i.t, 

“Alone in the world !” repeated a voice behind the 

count, “ and why 1” , 

Monte Cristo turned round ; Haydde was standing, pale, 
motionless, looking at the count with an expression of 
stupefied amazement. 

“ Because to-morrow, Haydee, you wih be free; you will 
then assume your proper position in society, for I v«rill 
not allow my destiny to overshadow yours. Daughter of 
a prince I I restore to you the riches and name of your 
jfether/’ 

Haydee became pale, and lifting her transparent hands 
to heaven, exclaimed in a voice hoarse with tears, Then 
you leave me, my Lord ] ^ 

“ Haydee, Haydee 1 you are young and beautiful y for- 
get even my- name, and be happy ! ” 

“It is well,” said Haydde ; “your order shall be 
obeyed, my Lord. I will forget even your aame, and- ^ 
hSppy” “And she stepped back to retire. 
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“ Oh, heavens ! ” exclaimed Valentine, who was sup- 
porting the head of Morrel on her shoulder, do you not 
seebhow pale she isl Do you not see how she suffers ? 

Hayd^e answered with a heart-rending expression, 
“ Why should he underst^d this, my sister ? He is my 
master, and I am his slave ; he has the right to notice 
nothing.” 

The count shuddered at the tones of a voice which pen- 
etrated the inmost recesses of his heart ; his eyes met those 
of the young girl, and he could not bear their brilliancy. 
“ Oh, heavens ! ” he exclaimed, can my suspicions be 
correct ? Haydee, would it please you not to leave me ? ” 

“ I am young,” gently replied Haydee ; '' I love the life 
you have made^so sweet to me, and should regret to die.’' 
You mean, thenf that if I leave you, Hayd6e — ” 

“ I should die ; yes, my Lord.” 

“ Do you then love mel ” 

Oh, Valentine I he aaks if T love him. Valentine, tell 
him whether you love Maximilian.” 

The count felt his heart dilate and throb ; he opened 
his arms, and Haydde, uttering a cry, sprang into them. 
“Dhy. she cried, love you 1 I lovei you as one 

loves a father, brother, husband I I love you as my life, 
for you are the best, the noblest of created beings ! ” 

Let it be, then, as you wish, sweet angel. God, who 
has sustained me in my struggle with my enemies, and has 
given me victory, will not let me end my triumph with 
this penance. I wished to punish myself, but God for- 
gives me ! Love me then, Hayd4e ! Who knows 1 perhaps 
your love will make me forget all I wish not to remember.” 

“ What do you mean, my Lord 1 ” 

I mean that one word from you has enlightened me 
more than twenty years of slow experience. I have now 
hut you in Ihe world, Haydfo, Through you again con- 
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nect myself' with life j through you I shaU suffer, through ^ 

^ “ Do you hear him, Valentine 1 ” exclaimed Hayd^e , 

“ he says that through me he wUl suffer, through me, 
who would yield my life for i)im!” 

The count meditated for a moment. “ Have I discov- 
ered the truth?” he said; “but whether it he for recom- 
pense or punishment, I accept my fate. Come, Hayd^e, 
come ! ” and throwing his arm round the young girU 
waist, he pressed the hand of Valentine, and disappeareu. 

During the next hour Valentine, agitated and voiceless, 
watched steadfastly over Morrel. At len^h she felt his 
heart heat, a faint breath played upon his lips, and a slight 
shudder, announcing the return of life, pass-through the 
young man’s frame. Then his eyes opened, hut they were 
at first fixed and expressionless ; then sight returned, and 
with it, feeling and grief. “ Oh ! ” he cried in an accent of 
despair, “the count has deceived me ; I an^ y|t liyipg; ^ 
and extending his hand towards the table, he seized a knife. 

“Dearest!” exclaimed Valentine, with her adorable 
smile, “ awake, and look towards me.” 

Morrel uttered a loud exclamation, and frantic, doubt- 
ful, dazzled, as though by a celestial vision, he fell upon 
his knees. ■ >-<r 

The next morning, at daybreak, Valentine and Morrel 
were walking arm in arm on the seashore, Valentine relat- 
ing how Monte Cristo had appeared in her room ; how he 
had unveiled everything ; how he had revealed the crime; 
and finally, how he had saved her life by allowing her to 
seem dead. 

They had found the door of the grotto opened, and 
forth, the latest stars of night still gleaming in thj 
tl)^ morning sky. Morrel soon perceived 
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standing amid the group of rocks who was awaiting a sign 
from them to advance ; he pointed him out to Valentine. 

> ^Uh! it is Jacopo,” she said, ‘Hhe captain of the 
yacht ; ” and she beckoned him towards them. 

Do you wish to speak tt^us 1 asked Morrel, 

I have a letter to give you from the count.” 

From the count 'I ” murmured both, 

“ Yes ; read it.” 

Morrel opened the letter and read : — 

DEAB Maximilian, — There is a felucca for you at an- 
chor. Jacopo will conduct you to Leghorn, where M. Noirtier 
waits his granddaughter, whom he wishes to bless before you 
lead her to the altar. All that is in this grotto, my friend, my 
house in the Champs filysees, and my chateau at Tr§port, are 
the marriage giTfS^estowed by Edmond Dantds upon the son 
of his old master, Morrel. Mademoiselle de Villefort will 
share them with you ; for I entreat her to give to the poor the 
immense fortune reverting to her from her father, now a 
madman, and her brother, vHbo died last September with his 
mother. Tell the angel who will watch over your future des- 
^i|r,i.Morrel, to pray sometimes for a man, who, like Satan, 
thought himself, for an instant, equal to God; but who now 
JPfe ■ Christian humility that God alone pos- 
power and infinite wisdom. Perhaps those 
prayers may soften the jemyp e he feels in his heart. As for 
you, Morrel, this is the secret of my conduct towards you. 
There is neither happiness nor misery in the world ; there is 
only the comparison of one state with another, nothing more. 
He who has felt the deepest grief is best able to experience 
supreme happiness. We must have felt what it is to die, 
Morrel, that we may appreciate the enjoyments of life. 

Live, then, and be happy beloved children of my heart I 
and never forget that until the day when God will deign to 
l^^^l the future to man, all human wisdom is contained in 
J^KM o words, Wait and hope. 



